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THE LEAVES OF OCTOBER. 


Tue radiant mornings, the glowing noons, the gorgeous sunsets, are all gone. 
Gone, too, is the sweet bre ath of early autumn, that : set the green leaves a-trem- 
bling, but shook them not down from the sprays. And now come the grey 
mornings, cold and fresh ; and the clouds are denser, and more frequent by day ; ; 
and the evenings fade away through a shorter twilight into the night ‘that is 
chill with the hoar-frost. ‘The breezes, too, forget their gentleness, and grow 
wild and gusty, rending away the leaves from the “boughs, whirling them through 
the air, and scattering them along the earth. The beautiful leaves!. How they 
have changed * from glory to glory,” from their prime in summer to their de- 
cadence in autumn, as the features of the early-dying grow pure with a lus- 
trous beauty, beneath the touch of disease! See how yon beech glows, like bur- 
nished copper. What a pallid, sickly yellow is spreading over the ash leaf. 
Look at the russet livery of the oak — the pale silver of the birch—the brilliant 
yellow and the deep brown with which the nipping frost and the chill wind have 
painted here and there the foliage of the forest. Yes, the leaves have fulfilled 
their mission of beauty, and now fall away, as the hoary locks fall from the head 
of age. Well, be it so. ‘Thank heaven! man lives not upon the loveliness of 
external nature alone; and when that fades, he can turn to the charms of 
things spiritual and intellectual, that are as bright and blooming in winter as in 
summer. Come, let us see if we have not some such pleasures at hand for you, 
dear readers, to win you from thoughts of sadness, if, indeed, nature suggests 
such thoughts to you. Is there not a spiritual wind that breathes and blows over 
human souls, first awakening, then stimulating and next ripening the fancy and 
the ge niusand the intellect ?—and then, at last, that ‘* wind of the Spirit ” sweeps 
the soul with a more impetuous gust ; and the matured thought, like the matured 
leaf, is severed from its parent, and cast abroad to the world—but oh! not like 
the leaf, to wither and die and be forgotten. No; it remains ever fragrant, 
unfading, incorruptible, like those flowers which botanists tell us never perish. 
Here, then, are a few leaves out of many which have fallen ripe to our hand, 
and we commit them to that giant spirit of civilisation, which ‘* bloweth where 
it listeth,” and penetrates all regions of the earth — the spirit of the Printine- 
Press. Something we have culled to please every taste, to appeal to the 
intellect, or the fanc 'y, or the heart :— 


I. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE TROPICS. 


BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


“ C'est ainsi qu'elle a mis, entre les tropiques, la plupart des fleurs apparentes sur des arbres, J'y en ai vu 
bien peu dans les prairies, mais beaucoup duns les forets. Dans ces pays, il faut lever les yeux en haut pour 
y voir des fleurs; dans le notre, il faut les baisser & terre."—Saint Prznre. tudes dela Nature. 


In the soft sunny regions that circle the waist 
Of the globe with a girdle of topaz and gold, 
Which heave with the throb bings of life where the -y're placed, 
And glow with the fire of the heart they enfuld : 
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The Leaves of October. 


Where to live, where to breathe, seems a paradise-dream— 
A dream of some world more elysian than this— 

Where if death and if sin were away, it would seem 
Not the foretaste alone, but the fulness of bliss. 


Where all that can gladden the sense or the sight— 

Fresh fruitage as cool and as crimson as Even— 
Where the richness and rankness of nature unite 

To build the frail walls of the Sybarite’s heaven. 
But oh! should the heart feel the desolate dearth 

Of some purer enjoyment to speed the bright hours, 
In vain through the leafy luxuriance of earth 

Looks the languid-lit eye for the freshness of flowers. 


No, its glance must be turned from the earth to the sky— 
From the clay-rooted grass to the heaven-branching trees— 
And there, oh! enchantment for soul and for eye, 
Hang blossoms so pure that an angel might seize: 
Thus, when pleasure begins from its sweetness to cloy, 
And the warm heart grows rank like a soil over-ripe, 
We must turn from the earth for some promise of joy, 
And look up to Heaven for a hclier type. 


In the climes of the north, which alternately shine— 
Now warm with the sunshine, now white with the snow— 
And which, like the breast of the earth they entwine, 
Grow chill with its chilness, or glow with its glow. 
In those climes where the soul on more vigorous wing 
Rises soaring to Heaven in its rapturous flight, 
And led ever on by the radiance they fling, 
Tracketh star after star through infinitude’s night. 


How oft doth the seer, from his watch-tower on high, 

Scan the depths of the heavens with his wonderful glass, 
And, like Noah of old, when earth’s creatures went by, 

Name the orbs and the sun-lighted spheres as they pass ! 
Ilow often, when drooping, and weary, and worn, 

With fire-throbbing temples and star-dazzled eyes, 
Does he turn from his glass at the breaking of morn, 

Aud exchanges for flowers all the wealth of the skies! 


Ah ! thus should we mingle the far and the near, 
And while striving to pierce what the Godhead conceals, 
From the far heights of science look down with a fear 
To the lowliest truths the same Godhead reveals. 
When the rich fruit of joy glads the heart and the mouth, 
Or the bold wing of thought leads the daring soul forth, 
Let us pause and look up as for Flowers of the South 
Let us humbly look down as for Flowers of the North. 


II. 





ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 











Like this one, to his knell a pulse rebounds— 
Our world is poorer by a noble man. 

Napier is hush’—fierce conqueror of Scinde 
And righteous ruler. Through a sickly frame, 
Shatter’d with war, the spiritual fire 

Blazed torchlike on the battle’s vanward surge ; 
And over great submissive monarchies 

Shone steady and benign. From east to west 
All true men hail'd the heroic fulgency 








Wovtp War were dead! . . . Yet when a warrior dics 
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Lit from Truth’s altar; but the false and mean 
Transfix’d with rays like bayonets, cower’d and curs’d. 
A noble man—in two words, not in one, 
And England bankrupt for the difference ! 
Yet England knew him, and a richer wreath 
Had crown’d, in proof, the statue of his fame, 
Were they, from all who could not reach so high, 
The best and not the impudentest few, 
Upon the platform. As the record is, 
Naprer ennobles Enctanp. Be it so. 
Sleep, thou war-shatter'd frame! Brave spirit, rise 
From the yet warlike Earth to a grander world, 
And clothe thyself in God’s eternal peace! 

W. ALLINcHAM, 


ul. 
DOMINICK’S CAVE. 
BY A. 8. F. 


[This cave, now tenantless and overgrown, its doorway draperied with wild roses, is situated in an almost 
inaccessible: part of the steep wood of Kilcara, which, with its beautiful indigenous trees, overhangs the river 
Feale, not far from Abbeyfeale, in the county Kerry. The story of Dominick, so wild and deeply suggestive, 
was related in this wood to the author some years ago.) 

The cuckoo speaketh* loud and clear in sweet Kilcara wood, 

With joyous heart she speaketh out in the full solitude, 
While all unheeded at her side, enchained by wondering fear, 
The gubbethawnt mid shaded leaves in silence sitteth near. 


The robin flitteth here and there with gladsome holy note, 

While high and lone the cloistered thrush swelleth her regal throat ; 
Through : all the steep wood is a sound of restless twittering things, 
Though the still leaves with kisses lure to rest the busy wings. 


Far out the hills lie silent, as if lost in dreams unknown, 

Now sinking softly nearer earth, now sweeping upward lone; 
Their brows are lying heavenward, but their life is all a trance, 
While a busy life ‘low at their fect mirrors heaven's countenance. 


Oh, Feale! how surely, earnestly, she seeks the unseen deep, 
Past the proud gloom of Purtenard, soft sighing as in sleep, 

Now under wik 1 Kilcara wood, with sha lowed bosom creeping, 

And now down sweet Duagh’s wide vale, in open joyance sweeping. 


How bright the living waters flow among the dream-lock’d hills ! 
How cheeringly their airy voice the slumbering valley fills ! 
Rough is that way o'er which the ry stray, heaven-lit in erystal gladness, 


While here, where wide and smooth they glide, their depths" are filled with 
sadness. 


Oh, deeply sink those waters pure beneath Kilcara wood ! 

They seem to pause and deepen down on some sad tale to brood ; 
My thoughts flow with them, gathering in upon the tender wave, 
For o’er this spot, though we see it not, is Dominick’s empty cave. 


High up within the steep wild wood lies hid that lonely home, 

There did he dwell, that robber bold, where never foot did come, 
Therein stole Spring, with spirit breath to warm the icéd boughs, 
And Autumn bare, with her still air, so un on a eee brows. 


* This word, so peculiarly expressive of the cuckoo's note, the author has from the poor 
about Kilcara; only they would call it “ spakes.” 


+ This word comes from the same source as the above—being the Irish name for the little 
bird that fullows the cuckoo, 
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Such were his only visitors, thus did they come and go, 

But of their spe ech with him so lone, I cannot guess nor know ; 
Unchidden carrolled the gay birds, nor shrank | before his eye, 
And the tiny flowers about his bed, unblamed did bloom and die. 


Yet while the meek flowers with mild glee looked up into his face, 
And the poor with deep impassioned love kept safe his lurking place, 
Fearfully rang throughout the land the robber’s evil fame, 

And ge mtle tongues, in quiet halls, with shuddering spoke his name. 


He had seen the rich men travelling past in greatness and in pride, 

He had seen the poor, wrestling with want, grow death pale at his side ; 
In dark he walked, nor looked to God for patience and for cure, 

Lut rushed forth mad on those who had, and robb'd them for the poor. 


They have sought him long and wearily the Kerry woods amid ; 
In every cabin have they asked where Dominick lieth hid, 

But they may seek him wearily and long both night and day, 
Before they find, in hedge or hut, one tongue that will betray! 


How carelessly sits Dominick beneath the evening red, 

Among the ferns and bloomy flowers—with a price upon his head! 
A silvery birchen bough above him rocketh ‘neath the sky, 

And a robin rocketh ‘mid its leaves, and singeth tenderly. 


Alone he sits, but never a thought of care or fear will have— 

He trusteth to the steep rough wood and to his hidden cave ; 

He sits in sun and cleans from blood both sword and dagger bright, 

And smiles to himself with a proud glad smile as they catch the western light. 


There as he sits, a stealthy eye and foot the woodpaths find. 

What matters it? They ‘will pass as erst, and leave him safe behind. 
So had they passed, but a sudden gleam hath struck that passing eye, 
And, searching deep the wood’s soft sleep, it is raised intent on high. 


Yes; there he sitteth full in sight, with his rugged hero-brow, 

Upon whose heat the shadows sweet drop cool from bird and bough, 

His brightening sword beams glad on its lord, upguiding straight the while 
Death's steadfast bolt to his very heart, with its silent traitor-smile ! 


Forth bursts that bolt, and all the wood seems stricken into death, 
So breathless is the sudden hush, above, around, beneath ; 

Then softly song by song awoke, till all was as before, 

But Dominick lay, still as the clay, and never wakened more. 


Fast o'er the wild flowers—fast, oh! fast—the noble heart flows forth: 
It gushes out, and sinks, sinks down fast in the drinking earth, 

A noble heart? Yes, yes, though rough and ruined in its mould, 

It sinnéd not in ruthlessness, nor selfish thirst for gold. 


And still in sweet Kilcara wood is Dominick's lonely cave, 

Not to be gained by any but a footstep eager-brave ; 

And when earth groweth full of flowers, God hangeth in the sight, 
Before that dark cave's desolate door, a veil of roses white. 


They spring from clay, and every spray windeth in earthly bands, 
Yet fair they are, as if let down from heaven by angel hands, 

As pitying sad as thoughts that fill the Christian's radiant ark, 
At sight of brother heart without lone heaving in the dark, 


But hark! the cuckoo speaks again, and wakes me with clear tone, 
A dove that tells of Eden-joy, and will not mourn it gone ; 

She follows Spring's swift- flying wings, and visits uur cold years, 
To waken up our sleeping hope, and start us from our teara! 
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Glad, homeless dove, that cannot find rest for thy joyful foot, 

Which will not brook a withering world where life and joy are mute ; 
When thou dost speak of heavenly peace that is ‘ not dead but sleeps,” 
Shall souls redeemed thy ardours hear, nor answer from their deeps ? 


Rejoicing bird, thy prophet voice hath won my heart within, 

I see the new heavens and new earth unshaded by our sin, 

That is the dream that stills those hills—the smile upon that wave, 

And the tender light of those roses white that hide poor Dominick's cave ! 


IV. 
THE FALSE ONE. 


The summer stars were burning on the sea, 
The moon was soft upon the purple lea, 
When oh, my love, I sat alone with thee. 


My happiness had made my manhood weak— 
I felt thy sweet breath blowing on my cheek; 
My heart was full of love—I could not speak. 


Thy kisses fell like showers on my brow ; 
The hand I clasped was soft as mountain snow ; 
My heart, oh, break fond heart, is colder now. 


The rain is weeping on the homeless bills ; 
The streams are wild around the silent mills— 
All things are desolate ; my bosom fills 


With longings wild and sorrowful !—Oh, vain 
I strive to clasp her starlike form again— 
False—false—is burnt upon my weary brain. 


Oh, give me rest, the stars above have rest ; 
The warm earth slumbers on the ocean’s breast— 
My bosom gives no echo to their rest. 


Fierce as a tempest battling in a glen ; 
Cold as the rushes shivering on the fen ; 
So fierce—so cold are all my thoughts within. 


False—false—my heart is whirling blind and strong, 
Like a star-shivered planet. Oh, how long 
Must I endure the throbbing of this wrong! 


v. 
SPARTACUS. 


Above me rose the arches of the Hall— 

Before me stood a bronze. In clear relief 
Rose that bold figure in the gaze of all ; 

Each muscle braced with might that could not sleep. 
The head thrown back, and full of ire and life ; 
The frame instinct, and burning for the strife ; 

The strength of those proud hands; the hatred deep, 
Seated like thunders on thy Roman brow, 
And the wild forward glance that haunts my spirit now, 
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But that foul thing—what is it that I see? 
A chain! Oh, deep, unutterable wrong ! 
Could that heart beat, and beat in slavery ? 
Never! Those links are rent !—and hark, a song 
Comes on mny brain, like surgings of a stream, 
Heard through the shaggy > when evening's gleam 
Slants down the forest. How that anthem strong 
Thrills through the heart, from echoing times of old— 
The lay of Spartacus—the gladiator bold! 






A lay of freedom! See’st thou not, oh man! 
That smile triumphal and that gathering scorn ; 

That short, firm sword—the seven-hilled city’s ban— 
Right to his tyrant’s heart its path hath torn ? 

Learn’st thou no lesson? Men are equal. Go, 

Honour the fact ; defend the truth you know; 
Arise and prophesy, ’till freedom’s morn 

Break beautiful upon the mountain height, 

And earth’s warm bosom burst in flowers to hail its light ! 





















A lay of freedom! Oh, ye slaves that now 
Cramp the broad mind to fashion, form, and rite, 
Sweep an unfettered hand across your brow ; 
Rise like a falcon to the living light ; 
Free the undying thought from licensed lies, 
Till like a river bursting from its ice, 
And whirling error to its native night, 
Brimming with freedom, through a golden land 
It rolls, loud, bright, and broad, impetuously g grand! 


S. A. B. 





vi. 


IN MEMORIAM, 












ANGELS FOOTSTEPS. 






Beside an Infant, newly born, 
The angels of the young life stand ; 

Celestial rays their brows adorn, 

Celestial flowers are in their hand. 






‘* Seraph sister,” whisper they, 
‘* We bring thee tokens from above ; 

Chosen for Immort: ality ! 

Thy mission upon earth is Love. 


«« We seal on thy sweet, serious brow 

The cross of holy love and fear ; 
That all who look on thee may know 
Thou art not meant to rest thee here. 






«From that all-radiant bow that bends 
The arch of peace around the Throne, 

This glorious beam the Spirit sends, 

To make the Seraph’s smile thine own. 


‘* To veil thine eye’s deep tenderness, 
See, Pity’s holy tear is given ; 
And, that thy every step may bless, 
‘Behold, ‘from crystal streams of heaven 


Angels’ Footsteps. 


‘‘ These flowers of memory we bring, 
That by thy footfall, child of God! 
Heaven’s own ‘ Forget-me-not’ may spring, 
To tell where angel-footsteps trod.” 


The Seraphim the new-born’s cot 

Then strewed with flowers of azure pale ; 
And whispering, “‘ Forget me not,” 

‘Each sped some younger life to hail. 


Fair, fair the infant seraph grew, 
And holier from day to day ; 
So gentle, so benign, so true— 
She was not meant on earth to stay. 


She past us on her pilgrimage, 

In her young hand sweet flowers she bore ; 
Ah! never childhood, youth, or age, 

Forgot the smile that seraph wore. 


And as she went she scattered round 
Those azure flowers upon the sod ; 

God's own Forget-me-not is found 
Where’er her gentle footsteps trod. 


We marked on her sweet, serious brow 
The cross of holy fear and love ; 
And yet we strove to keep below 
Her who was chosen for above! 


Fondly we prayed her yet to stay 
Awhile, earth’s fullest joys to share ; 
But she would upward look, and say, 
** Come thou with me—my home is there.” 


Thus, sweetly smiling to the last, 
A denizen of worlds to come, 
Scatt’ring bright flowers, the pilgrim past 
Away, to her own Heaven-home. 


Where bends the emerald arch of peace, 
In radiant iris-hues of glory ; 
Where the redeemed never cease 


The praise of Hallelujah! Holy! 


Where the pellucid, crystal sea 

Reflects the loved ones of the world ; 
And floats the flood of memory, 

The seraph stands with wings unfurled. 


She watches for the holy hour 

When sleep enchains the thoughts of sin ; 
And mortal vision hath no power 

To mar the spotless seraphim. 


Then from that sea and iris’ dyes, 

Gathering more flowers and brighter beams, 
The seraph angel hither flies, 

To bless her loved ones in their dreams. 


Through leafy trees the mourner’s eye 
Still sees, at dawn, from yonder sod, 
That blue Forget-me-nots on high, 
Mark where her angel-footsteps trod. 
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VII. 
SORROW ON THE SEA. 
“ There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet."—JEREMIAH, xlix. 23, 


Sorrow upon thy drear expanse, thou broad, unbounded main ; 
Is this the reason why we hear thy moaning voice complain ? 
Sorrow, a tenant of the cells, far down beneath thybreast, 

Is this the secret of thy gloom—the source of thine unrest ? 
That ceaseless tossing to and fro, alike by night and day, 

Ts it the heaving of the grief that passeth not away ? 


It well may be, for earth has those within whose hearts lie deep, 
The bitter springs of hidden woe that will not let them sleep ; 
There are amidst its busy throng, and not a few, o'er whom 

Still hangs @ sadness like to thine, and haunts them to the tomb ; 
And such will ever seek thy shore, as though they found from thee 
A more than mortal fellowship, than human sympathy ! 


But wherefore sorrowest thou, wild sea! why should’st thou have to share 
The burden of the troubled doom which erring man must bear ? 

Ts it that vain remorse is thine for deeds that thou hast done, 

The darkest and the cruellest e’er wrought beneath the sun ? 

Is it that thou dost mourn for those, the young, the bright, the brave, 
Whom thou has swept relentlessly ‘neath ‘thine engulphing wave ? 


Or sorrowest thou that it should be thy lot to keep apart 

Full many a friend's embracing hand, ‘and lover's yearning heart, 

From those for whom their tears are pour'd, their sighs are spent in vain, 
Whom ’twere for earth too deep a bliss to meet but once again ? 

The sternest of dividers thou, save Death, art ever found, 

And well may sadness shroud thy face, and mingle with thy sound ! 


Whate’er its source, this much we know, that sorrow broods o’er thee, 
And will not let thy waters rest, thou melancholy sea! 

We know that as the rain and dew from thee are lent to earth, 

To bid its valleys laugh and sing, and clothe its hills with mirth ; 

So still from thee shall rise the cloud to darken sky and shore, 

Till sorrow’s type and sorrow'’s self with thee shall be no more !* 


R. C. 


But the wind comes gustily from yon hill-top, and all across the upland. Now 
it rushes through the pleas: ut nook where we have been sitting this half hour 
selecting these spirit-leaves for you, and it flutters them, and well-nigh snatches 
them from our hands; and there now it speeds on, and whirls through our 
favourite grove; and the trees sigh and murmur from out their green hearts ; 
then the leaves come patte ring down like rain upon the gravelled “alle "YS, where 
they lie like a carpet of many hues, soon, alas! to be soiled with the rain, and to 
rot in the dew, and be trodden under foot. Well, be it so. New leaves will 
bud in spring- time, and swell in summer, and drop again in autumn—dying 
ever, yet ever renewing. And so, fora season, farewell. 

Antuony Poprar. 


* “ And there was no more sea.”—Rey. xxi. 1. 
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THE 


Tur scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin has been a theme of praise to 
every Irish tourist, from Giraldus 
Cambrensis to 8. C. Hall. Its beau- 
ties have been compared to various 
models of the picturesque, with various 
degrees of propriety, from the just 
cogent of its bay to the bay of 

Naples, to the « complimentary one of 
an unfinished mill on the canal, to 
the ruins of the Colosseum. It has a 
point of resemblance to Athens, 
too. The Tolka and Dodder are the 
Cephissus and Ilissus of Dublin; and, 
in some of their associations, may chal- 
lenge comparison with the rivers that 
watered the city of Minerva. 

The Tolka lies on the north of the 
city. It springs in a dead flat; and 
its uniform, sluggish stream, sur- 


rounded by pastures and farms, is, un- 
til it approaches within six miles of 
Dublin, by no 


means picturesque. 
The first towns to be passed are Dun- 
boyne and Mullahuddart, now misera- 
ble villages, but once, ere corporation 
reform was dreamed of, boroughs. ‘The 
latter place is under the special pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin. It has 
one of the numerous Irish wells dedi- 
cated to her, which was once a place of 
pilgrimage much resorted to. It also 
boasted of an ancient society, estab- 
lished so early as the reign of Henry 
VI, a.p. 1532, the “ Guild or frater- 
nity of the B lessed Vi irgin en of 
Mullahuddart.” This gurl 1 is stated 
by Mr. Mason (Hist. St. Patric k's Ca- 
thedr: al) to have been established by 
Act of Parliament, convened by Rich¢ urd 
Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
then Lord Justice. It was possessed of 
some property. Near the ruined church 
there rests, among others of minor 
note, the dust of one man, remarkable 
in Irish history, Richard Beling, Se- 
eretary to the Supreme Council of the 
Confederate Catholics at Kilke nny, 
after the rebellion of 1641, the emissary 
from that body to the Pope, and the 
man who brought Cardinal Rinuccini 
to Ireland. On Cromwell's arrival he 
fled to France, where he is supposed to 
have written “ Vindicie Catholicorum 


TOLKA, 


Hibernie.” At the restoration he re- 
turned to Dublin, and his ashes repose 
in the country which he spent his life 
in inflaming. 

The next village the tourist will pass 
on his way to Dublin is Clonsillagh. 
It is under the special protection of St. 
Mochta, the disciple of St. Patrick ; 
but the good saint has left nothing to 
identify him with the place, save the 
que sstionable virtues of a holy well. 
All Irish saints had wells, like eastern 
patriarchs ; but they were not so re- 
stricted in the allowance, for St. Pa- 
trick alone has some hundreds to his 
own share, including one we shall pre- 
sently pass at Finglas ; — it i is to be 
presumed, to prove their temperate 
habits, and, perhaps, their cleanliness— 
though early saints do not appear to 
have been at all of John Wesley’s opi- 
nion, that cleanliness is near akin to 
godliness. The denial of the luxury of 
washing was a special mark of sanctity. 
One holy virgin, much renowned in 

eastern hi: agiology, Silvania of Jerusa- 
le m, could boast, at three score, that 
she had never washed her hands, 
any part of her whole body, except 
the tips of her fingers, to receive the 
communion. P robably her sanctity 
would have been less conspicuous among 
the native Irish where dirt was a less 
common virtue. However that may be, 
may not this custom as to wells be an- 
other item to connect ancient Irish 
Christianity with the East ? 

From Clonsillagh, the interest of the 


journey to the mouth of the Tolka ra- 


pidly inereases. The river runs through 
a well-planted valley, overshadowed 
by magnificent trees, as perfect a spe- 
cimen as could be found of that rch 
and peaceful landscape which the Eng- 
lish pen and pencil love to paint, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Sheep- 
hill, Scribblestown (or Skebrystown), 
and Cardiff's Bridge. 

On the high ground at the left, as 
we descend the river, stands the obser. 
vatory of Trinity College, at Dunsink, 
It owes its origin to a bequest of Pro- 
vost Andrews, who died in 1774, out 
of which, with large additions made by 
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the Board, it was erected in 1785. The 
Professor of Astronomy lives here, ‘The 
first who held the office was Dr. Henry 
Ussher, who was succeeded by Dr. 
Brinkley ; and on his promotion to the 
bishopric of Cloyne, the present pro- 
fessor, Sir Wm. R. Hamilton, was ap- 

ointed. The character of the two 
latter in the world of science is well 
known. 

At Cardiff ’s Bridge there is an iron 
factory, which, though insignificant in 
comparison to the giant creations of 
modern mechanics, 1s curious for its 
antiquity; it was an iron mill in the 
sixteenth century. A little lower down 
the river, on the opposite bank, there 
are the remains of an old tannery, anda 
curious irregular old house. This house, 
with its square ‘‘ look-out” rising stiffly 
from the roof—its red tiles and black- 
ened walls, unsheltered by a tree — is 
very conspicuous on the top of the hill, 
looking as wild and rigid as an clec- 
trified tortoise-shell cat. It is one of 
the places in the neighbourhood which 
claims the honour of having entertained 
James II. in his flight from the Boyne 
to Dublin. Tradition assigns the same 
distinction to the mansion-house of 
Johnstown, in the neighbourhood of 
Glasnevin, of which the site only now 
remains, the old house having quite 
disappeared. It is most probable both 
claims are equally unfounded. After 
the battle, James fled as fast as horse 
could carry him to the Castle of Dub- 
lin. He arrived at night, not having, 
as he told Lady Tyrconnell, “ appetite 
for supper after such a breakfast.” It 
is hardly possible he would have stopped 
within two or three miles of the city 
on such a journey, in such a mood. 

But though the Tolka was not honor- 
ed by the last of the Stuarts, its banks 
were, no doubt, the residence of his 
illustrious successor during his brief 
visit to our capital. The site of the 
house in which he abode is at the next 
bridge as we descend the river, at the 

icturesque village of Finglas Bridge. 
“rom the high road to Finglas, the 
traveller will observe, on the low ground 
under the bank on which Dr, Gregory's 
asylum stands, a small manufactory, 
lately used for iron. ‘This building stands 
on the site of a very ancient mill, which 
was burnt down in the year 1827. It 
was, in 1690, the manor mill, and there 
was a mansion-house attached toit. In 
that house William reposed for the 
week during which he remained in the 
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neighbourhood of Dublin, after the de- 
cisive victory of the Boyne. On July 
the Ist, as all men know, that famous 
battle was fought. On the day but 
one after, William marched southward, 
and on the 4th pitched his camp at 
Finglas. The encampment extended 
along the slope which lies above the 
river, extending from this place to 
Finglas ; and the house referred to, 
being at the extremity nearest Dublin, 
became the royal residence. Here 
William passed what were, probably, 
the least anxious nights he experienced 
during many years of his singular ca- 
reer, On the 6th he made his triumphal 
entry into Dublin, but returned to Pine 
glas; and on the 7th received there 
deputations from the bishops and clergy 
then in Dublin, to congratulate him. 
The following day he reviewed his 
army. 

But the germ of matters more 
weighty than the visits of bishops, or 
the parade of troops, sprung during 
William’s sojourn in that now forgot- 
ten mill. On the 7th of July, the 
third day after his arrival, was issued 
his proclamation, promising pardon, 
with some exceptions and limitations, 
to such of his enemy’s adherents as 
should come into his allegiance before 
the Ist of August. This was the first 
foundation of the celebrated commis- 
sion for inquiring into and seizing the 
forfeitures accrued to the crown by the 
(so called) rebellion of the Irish. The 
first commission of seizures issued five 
days after, on the 12th of July, the 
source of such protracted and angry 
disputes between William and the Eng- 
lish parliament, and commencement of 
those extensive forfeitures in which 
upwards of a million of acres of Irish 
estates were involved. 

On the 9th he broke up his camp at 
Finglas, and marched southward with 
a portion of his army, dispatching the 
remainder to the west. Before his de- 
parture was prepared the proclamation, 
which issued on the following day, on 
a pecuniary subject of less magnitude 
than the forfeitures, but with which 
the “ glorious memory” is even more 
intimately associated in popular recol. 
lection—the brass money. ‘The circu. 
lation of the brass money was not 
wholly prohibited until the following 
year; but, by the proclamation of the 
10th of July, 1690, its value was cried 
down —the large half-crowns and 
crowns to pass for one penny, the 
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small half-crowns at three farthings, 
and the shillings and sixpences at a 
farthing. ‘This reduction, great as it 
was, was insufficient. The intrinsic 
value of twenty shillings of the money 
was only two pence. The mint es- 
tablished by James in Dublin in the 
preceding year had coined old brass 
and pewter into crowns and _half- 
crowns, and the half-crowns had been 
re-stamped and issued as crowns. ‘The 
money so issued was rumoured to be 
£1,000,000, or more, and Luttrell had 
threatened to hang any man who would 
refuse it. ‘The suppression of such 
“raps” formed nearly as important a 
feature in William’s merits in the eyes 
of the Dublin tradesmen as the delive- 
rance from the twin evils of ‘ Popery 
and slavery.” 

Nearly 115 years after William’s de- 
parture, a memento of his residence at 
the cld mill-house was oddly found. 
In 1804 the mill was taken for the 
purpose of being used in the cotton 
manufacture, in which it continued to 
be employed until it was burnt down. 
A gentleman (Mr. Cockson) who was 
then residing in the house, returned 
home late one night, and as he was 
going for a light along a passage from 


one room to another, trod upon some 
nuts which had fallen through a mouse- 


hole from the room above. He lighted 
a candle, and on going to look at the 
nuts, found among them what appear- 
ed to be a tarnished halfpenny, but 
heavier, and which, on being rubbed, 
proved to be a new guinea of the reign 
of Charles II. Surprised at finding 
such a curiosity on the floor of a 
common passage, used and swept every 
day, he searched for the place it came 
from, and put his hand on the top of a 
corbel stone, which protruded from the 
wall a little above his head, leaving a 
few inches between it and the ceiling. 
Here, enveloped in dust and cobweb, 
he found a little pillar consisting of no 
less than twenty similar pieces. They 
had been deposited there by some one 
about the person of William, and, for- 
gotten in the hurry of his departure, 
had remained untouched for upwards 
of a century, for want of a housemaid 
sufliciently diligent to dust their rest- 
ing-place, though during the entire 
time the house had been inhabited. 

Finglas was an unlucky locality for 
the family of Stuart. Forty years be- 
fore Wilham’s arrival, the same ground 
that his camp occupied had held ano- 
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ther encampment, and been the scene 
of other deliberations, connected with 
the first great disaster of their house, 
and which, like the victory of the 
Boyne, preeeded by a few months the 
then impending ruin of their cause. 
In 1649 Lord Ormond was making the 
last stand for Charles I. On June 
19th, he encamped with a portion of 
his army at Finglas, where he had his 
head quarters. Dublin was then held 
by Jones, with the Parliamentary 
forces, and Ormond’s camp was not 
broken up until the defeat of Rath- 
mines, ‘There are at Finglas the re- 
mains of two old military mounds or 
batteries; one situated just at the back 
of the modern glebe-house, and theother 
in a neighbouring field. They consist 
of high embankments, enclosed be- 
tween stone walls, about twenty feet 
broad, ending with a perpendicular wall 
at one end and in an inclined plane 
at the other. The tradition of the 
neighbourhood is, that they are the 
remains of the camp of William. The 
field in which the one last-mentioned 
stands, isstill called «¢ The King’s Field,” 
and the two batteries would have com- 
manded the road which then led to 
Dublin. But William’s troops stayed 
there only a few days, and it seems 
more likely that such substantial works 
were thrown up by Ormond’s army, 
whose sojourn there lasted for months. 
The military fame of the Tolka is, 
indeed, of very ancient date. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dalton (Hist. Co. Dublin) 
it would seem that it was the scene of 
the battle of the Wood of Tolka, cele- 
brated in Irish history as the last 
struggle made by the Hynial dynast 
with Brian Boroihme. Malachi, the 
reigning prince of that house, resigned 
his throne and the palace of Tara 
to Brian in 1001. Aodh, the heir 
presumptive to Malachi, however, de- 
termined to make the effort from which 
the more prudent Malachi shrunk ; he 
collected what forces he could, and 
met the conqueror in a pitched battle, 
but was defeated. The restoration 
of Malachi to be the first of the Irish 
princes, took place in the same neigh- 
bourhood. On Good Friday, 1014, 
was fought the famous battle of Clon- 
tarf; when, on the death of Brian and 
his son, Malachi resumed the com- 
mand. The Irish army was, previous 
to the battle, encamped at Kilmainham, 
and as the struggle is supposed to have 
closed near the sea-shore at Clontarf, 
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the Tolka must have witnessed much 
of the fighting. Finglas was also the 
scene of one of the triumphs of Miles 
de Cogan and Reginald le Gros, at 
the time of King Henry’s conquest. 
They, with 500 men, routed there, ac- 
cording to the English accounts, some 
thousands of the Irish, who, under 
Roderie O'Connor, were then ineffec- 
tually attempting to reduce Dublin by 
a siege. 

Having brought the reader to Fin- 
glas, we will carry him back to remoter 
ages - There is nothing in the 
ruined and dirty village to please his 
eye; but there is muc hi in its traditions 
to amuse his fancy. It was a favourite 
resort of St. Patrick, and the site ofa 
church and abbey founded by him. 
He endowed his holy well there with 
many virtues, and, looking down from 
this elevated site on Dublin, prophesied 
that it would become a great city, and 
the capital of Ireland. The parish 
church was dedicated to St. Canice. 
That holy person died about a.v. 600. 
He was born in Ulster and educated in 
Britain, and, like many of our other 
early saints, spent muc th of his time in 
propagating r Christianity, and the learn- 
ing of his age, among the then more 
barbarous nations of the C 
but his native country the 
field of many of his labours, and the 
Christian community at Finglas par- 
took of his care. He himself planted 
several yew trees about the original 
church, which, in the twelfth century, 
had attained a great degree of sanctity. 
Shortly atter the victory of Miles de 
Cogan, above-mentioned, some of the 
English archers, coveting the goodly 
trees for bows, laid sacrilegious hands 
upon them. The indignation of the 
blessed saint was awakened, and the 
sinful archers, with many of their com- 
panions, pe srished by a ‘plag rue. This 
incident is recorded by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis; the first E nglishms an who pub- 
lished an Irish tour, and if the reader 
will not believe it, there is little use in 
telling him (though the fact be record- 
ed by Mr. Dalton) that the old trees 
lately standing in the grave-yard are 
the veritable blessed yews in question. 

There is, at the gate of the old church- 
yard, a monument of less questionable 
authenticity, viz., a very perfect old 
cross. In the opinion of some anti- 
quarians this was one of the crosses 
used to mark the districts which, from 
avery early age of the Irish Church, 








ontinent ; 


was also 
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were subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the bishops, and known as crocee, or 
cross lands. Finglas belonged to the 
See of Dublin. According to another 
theory, the cross is a sepulchral monu- 
ment. It was the practice with the an- 
cient Irish Christians to mark the grave 
of a man of peculiar sanctity with a 
CTOSS ; and monuments similar to that 
in Finglas, used for this purpose, are 
assignable in date to a period prior to 
the ninth century. The abbey and 
chureh of F inglas counted among its 
inmates, from the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries, many a holy anchorite and 
abbot, or bishop (for the titles seem 
used indifferently in the Irish annals). 
The eross may have been erected over 
some of them. 

But whatever the origin of this cross 
may be, afterit had been long forgotten, 
the cross itself attained a high dezree of 
sanctity. Upon the arrival of Cromwell, 
his soldiers, on their march from Dublia 
to Drogheda, indulged their habitual 
zeulagainstimages and relics, by break- 
ing theshaft of the cross and prostrating 
it. Some pious neighbours, to pre- 
serve the relicfrom further desecration, 
determined to hide it until the danger 
of its destruction should be passed ; 
the two fri agments of it were accord- 
ingly buried. Ithad been concealed and 
almost forgotten for more than 150 
years, the place of its sepulture being 
preserved only in the traditionary lea 
ing of some of the peasantry, when 
Dr. Walsh, the late viear of the parish, 
and who was, in 1812, its curate, heard 


old 





the story of the cross from a very 
parishioner, named White. White him- 
self had heard it from his father, who 
had died at a very great age. He wasa 
Roman Catholic, and was at first un. 
willing to tell the place, from a fear 
that the Protestant clergyman intend- 
ed some desecration to the venerable 
stone; but was induced to overcome 
his fears, and showed a spot near the 
gate of the old churchyard, not far from 
the place where the cross now stands. 
After digging for a few feet under the 
surface, the cross was found. Dr. 
Walsh had it exhumed and erected in 
its present position. The fracture of the 
shaft is apparent, but in other repects 
it is quite perfect. It is a little orna- 
mented, and is made of granite, a stone 
not found within several miles of this 
neighbourhood, so that it must have 
been brought from the southern side of 
Dublin. It would be a great improve- 
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ment if this curious piece of antiquity 
were moved from the obscure nook 
where it stands to the open space op- 
posite the new church. 

The parish of Finglas was among 


the parishes confirmed by the bull of 


Pope Celestine IIL., a.p. 1191, to John 
Comyn, Archbishop of Dublin, as part 
of the College of St. Patrick. The 
result of the grant was, that the tithes 
of the parish, instead of being devoted 
to their legitimate object of paying the 
spiritual pastors of the parishioners, 
were soon attached to support the 
dignity of one of the officials, Finglas, 
with some other livings, being assigned 
to the chancellor of the cathedral. 
This annexation was made in 1219, 
by one of the most celebrated men 
among the Irish hierarchy—Henry de 
Londres, Archbishop of Dublin ; Mar- 
tin Thomas de Castello, the then pre- 
bend of Finglas, was the first chan- 
cellor of the cathedral. The rectory 
has ever since continued to be devoted 
to the same purposes, and is annexed 
to the living of St. Werburgh’s, in 
the city of Dublin. How the spiritual 
wants of the Finglassians were pro- 
vided for, prior to the Reformation, 
does not appear. ‘There were subser- 
vient to the Church three chapelries — 
St. Margaret’s, St. Bridget’s at the 
Ward, and St. Nicholas’s at Artane ; 
and it may be that the various op por- 
tunities which then existed of opening 
the purses of the fuithful, supplied 
sufficient funds to pay the clergy. But 
at the Reformation these all failed, 
and the necessity of providing some 
fund for a resident clergyman in the 
parish became apparent. The resto- 
ration of a part of the emoluments to 
their legitimate purpose is due to 
another illustrious name, among the 
very greatest in the history of the Irish 
Church. In 1621, James Ussher was 
Chancellor of St. Patrick's. With 
the conscientious zeal for religion 
which characterised every act of his 
life, he appropriated a part of the 
emoluments of his office to the endow- 
ment of a vicarage at Finglas. The 
division of the profits of the rectory 
made by him afterwards gave place to 
the simple one of small and great 
tythes ; but the endowment has never 
been varied, and the same impolitic 
diversion of the money paid, from the 
business of the persons who pay it, con- 
tinues to this day. 

Among the illustrious dead who died 
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at Finglas, there are two Archbishops 
of Dublin—Fulk de Sandford (1271), 
and Archbishop Fitzsimon (1511). 
The ruin of the old church is associat- 
ed with one name which deserves more 
particular mention. It was originally 
built on its present site in the age of 
St. Canice; but the first chapel and 
monastic buildings had perished, and, 
in 1609, the church, of which the 
ruin is now standing, was rebuilt. Its 
original shape was a long rectangle. 
The visitor will observe another aisle 
at right-angles to the main portion of 
the building. In the days of the vil- 
lage’s prosperity, this limb was thrown 
into the church, which had become too 
small for its congregation; but it was 
originally separate, and was intended 
for a library, and erected by the exer- 
tions of the poet Parnell, who ended 
his days as vicar of the parish. 
Through the interest principally of 
Swift, he was, in 1716, promoted to 
this living, at that time a handsome 
preferment. Goldsmith and Johnson, 
his biographers, kill the poet in the 
following July, 1717; but he lived for 
at least one year longer than they allow 
him, for there is an entry in the parish 
vestry book, dated April 12, 1718, and 
signed with Parnell’s name, in his own 
hand writing. He went to London 
shortly afte srwards, His plan of found- 
ing a library was commenced, and 
resolutious of the vestry for com- 
pleting it were forwarded to him there ; 
but he died on his way back. 

Among the eminent literary names 
associated with Finglas, its late vicar, 
the Rev. Dr. Walsh, is not to be 
omitted, whose kind and unobtrusive 
manners endeared him to his friends, 
as much as his talents and learning 
won the favour of the public. 

There is a patent, dated the 16th 
June, 1718, to the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, for holding two fairs on the 25th 
April and 29i:h of September, and 
weekly markets at Finglas; but for a 
century none have been held, and, in 
lieu of them, an annual festival was 
celebrated on the first of every May. 
The name of the village is derived 
from ‘ Fion-glass,” the ‘ pleasant 
green.” There stood there, until 
within the last few years, on the trian- 
gular patch of grass in the centre of 
the village, the May-pole. The only 
other May-pole near Dublin was at 
Harold’s-cross, but it was an obscure 
concern, when compared with its Fin- 
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glas rival. A new pole was from time 
to time provided, as the old one decayed 
and became unsafe to climb. It was 
painted once a-year, usually at Easter, 
and sometimes in a very fantastic fa- 
shion, with stripes of bright colours like 
a barber's sign. Maying was a very 
ancient English custom, as every read- 
er of Chaucer knows, and was fashion- 
able ages before the Bluebeard Henry 
VIII. profaned it. A pole, painted with 
alternate dark and light colours, em- 
blematic of the division of summer and 
winter, was a usual accompaniment: 
but this was not an Irish custom. <A 
budding bush was, and is, Paddy's more 
appropriate symbol of opening spring. 
It is not easy to ascertain when the 
pole was erected at Finglas. It was 
prior to the Union, when the village 
was a favourite watering place, the 
resort of the fashionable and wealthy, 
and counted several noblemen among 
its inhabitants. ‘The pole was proba- 
bly erected, in those days of its prospe- 

rity, by some aristocratic admirer of 


English pastimes; and thesports about it 
were originally altogether inthe English 
model, consisting of a Queen of the May 
(** maid Marian”), dancing round the 


pole, 


&e. But “the May” at Fing- 
as attained the height of its celebrity 
at a later period, “about forty years 
ago, after the society of the village had 
lost its aristocratic, and assumed a 
more jovial and rollicking, caste. Noble- 
men and M.P.’s were succeeded by 
Smithfield dealers and Dublin shop- 
keepers—several of whom helped to 
keep up the sports, and also to change 
their character. A gentleman named 
Shew contributed with his purse, 
and two well-known characters, Watty 
Cox and Bryan Maguire, aided by 
their exertions to sustain the sports 
with spirit. About twenty-five years 
ago, they were beginning to decline, 
and a club was formed who, for a few 
years longer, sustained them. In its 
almy days the May of Finglas rivalled 
Soumrtovek Fair. The sports consisted 
of climbing the pole, to the top of 
which was suspended a leg of mutton, 
or a pair of breeches ; donkey-races, in 
which each man rode his neighbour's 
ass, and the last won ; running in sacks, 
in which the man or woman who did 
not run was sure to win; chasing pigs 
with soaped tails, grinning through 
collars, and other like exercises, which, 
if less athletic, were more merry than 
their prototypes at the Olympic Games. 
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These were open to all comers, and the 
prizes were provided from funds sub- 
scribed for the purpose by the patrons 
of the sports and residents in the 
neighbourhood. Had the meetingsended 
thus, they might still have survived ; 
but as the ne ighbourhood became less 
populous these games were less pa- 
tronised, and gave place to orgies of a 
very different class. Attempts were 
made for some years to puta stop to 
the proceedings by police interference ; 
and when the last May-pole, in the year 
1843, was cut down, some gentlemen 
interested in the welfare of the neigh- 
bourhood, very judiciously discouraged 
the erection of another. The celebra- 
tion of the May has been for the last 
five or six years interrupted, and will 
probably never be renewed. 

Among the ancient celebrities of 
Finglas is St. Patrick's Well. It is 
now a neglected hole in a field at the 
rere of the parish school-house, with 
the remains of a small building or arch 
over it, which was erected by one of 
the Plunkets of Dunsoughly, about 
It was greatly resorted to, espe- 
cially in the summer of 1768, when, 
according to Dr. Rutty, “it un- 
doubtedly produced some notably good 
effects in the cure of divers impetigi- 
nous disorders, sore eyes, and invete- 
rate and ill-conditioned ulcers.” It 
was used by applying wet rags to the 
place affec ted, and by drinking it. It 
continued in good repute when R utty 
wrote (about 1770). In 1811, the arch 
over it is stated to have been in good 
repair, and to have formed a bath, six 
yards long and three broad. It was 
bottled, and made a subject of export. 
It was much used by Dr. Achmet Burom- 
borad, of whom the reader may find 
a caricature, with some truth, in “ Bar- 
rington’s Sketches.” He in his day 
was in Dublin as great a man as St. 
John Long in London, and contrived 
to get large grants of the public 
money for his baths and quackeries. 
The Finglas well was, according to 
tradition, especially blessed by our pa- 
tron saint. It has now, however, lost 
all its virtues; and except by a few old 
women, for whom hagiology has more 
charms than chemistry, and who trust 
to faith more than physic, it is now 
never resorted to, 

The Tolka boasted of another spa, 
in a field near Drumecondra bridge. 
About thirty years ago it was brought 
into note by an enterprising dancing- 
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master named Duval, the builder of 
the house now called Clonturk House, 
in the lawn attached to which the 
supposed spa water was drunk. If 
spas had half the virtues ascribed to 
them, every citizen of Dublin might 
rival old Parr in longevity. In 1732 
another spa was opened at Temple- 
ogue, near the bridge over the Dodder. 
Rutty enumerates no less than eleven 
spas in the city, and others, at various 
times, obtained celebrity at Golden- 
bridge, Leixlip, in the Pb -nix Park, 
and at Lucan. With the exception of 
the two last, they are all now forgotten, 
and the Lucan spa alone is seriously 
used for medicinal purposes. 
Descending the river from Finglass 
bridge, we come to the classic neigh- 
bourhood of Glasnevin—Glasseeneven, 
‘*the pleasant little field”——once the re- 
sidence of Steele, Tickell, and Delany, 
and the occasional resort of their illus- 
trious friends, Swift and Addison. As 
he stands on the bridge, a round house 
with a conical roof, which looks like a 
squat Esquimaux variety of one of our 
genuine Irish round towers, cannot 
fail to attract the reader’s notice. 
That odd building is an inconvenient 
parish school-house, built by the good- 
natured and hobbyhorsical Delany ; it 
was his little whim. If the reader 
raises his eyes, he will see at the top 
of the hill a high roof, and four staring 
windows appearing over a dashed wall 
and large wooden gate, the ascent to 
which is a continuance of the village 
street, straight up the steep hill. This 
was the doctor's great whim — the far- 
famed Delville, designed and named 
by philosophers, ridiculed and immor- 
talised by wits and statesmen. Here 
**theDean,” the first of Ireland’s patriots 
and of England's wits, has often met 
the affectionate friends with whom he 
loved to mix, when *‘ the cold weather 
gathered together Dr. Delany’s set.” 
Here he thought, and wrote, perhaps 
printed, some of his bitterest invec- 
tives. Dr. Delany was a fellow of 
Trinity College, who lived here till 
near his death, in 1768, at the ripe 
old age of eighty-three. He is buried 
in the churchyard of Glasnevin, his 
monument adjoining the boundary wall 
of his favourite lawn. Not far from 
his tomb the remains of another fel- 
low, the eccentric ‘‘ Jackey Barrett,” 
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repose.* Delany had also some pre- 
ferments in the Church. But whether 
it was that his fellowship was not pro- 
fitable, or that the purse of men of his 
dispositionisas impossible to be filled as 
the tubs of the Danaides, he was still 
a struggling man ; and this same house, 
and his passion for building and beau- 
tifying, was no small cause of his em- 
barrassments. In 1729 he wrote his 
well-known ‘ Address to. Lord Car- 
taret,” and he sums up his wishes in a 
distich which gives a prominent posi- 
tion to his hobby— 
“* My lord, I wish to pay the debts I owe ; 
I'd wish beside to build and to bestow.” 

The address was unsuccessful; but 
in 1735 he was made Dean of Down, 
and in 1743 he married his second wife, 
Mrs. Pendarvis, a widow with a for- 
tune. ‘These accessions to his means 
enabled him abundantly to satisfy the 
two last wishes, though their gratifica- 
tion prevented him from ever attaining 
to the first. The address, if it did 
not gain him promotion, procured for 
him abundant notoriety; and a war 
of squibs was waged, in which Delville 
forms a favourite topic. The ‘“ Christ- 
mas-box for Dr. Delany,” evoked “ An 
Answer to the Christmas-box.” De- 
lany is described as— 

“ Quite rained and bankrupt, reduced to a farthing, 

By making too much of a very small garden, 


You, forsooth, your all must squander 

On that poor spot called Delville, yonder.” 

Swift’s mock description of it con- 
cludes thus— 

“Tn short, in all your boasted seat 
There's nothing but yourself is great.” 

When the villa was finished, its po- 
sition, on the top of the hill of Glasne- 
vin, looking down upon the city of 
Dublin (of which, by the way, it com- 
mands a very striking view), suggested 
the motto still legible in a small temple 
in the grounds, “‘ Fastigio despicit ur- 
bem.” The same punning propensities 
suggested the name of Delville. It 
was planned by Delany himself, in 
conjunction with his friend, Dr. Hel- 
sham; and as a memento of their 
joint labours it was christened with the 
first syllable of each of their names— 
Hel-Del-Ville ; but, as the commence- 
ment of this name suggested uncom- 
fortable associations, it was soon 
dropped. 


* See a Memoir of Barrett, ante, vol. XVIII. p. 350. 
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Many years ago, in removing some 
old lumber from an out office aconcealed 
printing press was discovered, which is 
supposed to have been used in printing 
the ‘Legion Club.” This ferocious 
satire was printed by Swift in 1736, 
and he passed the summer of 1735 at 
Delville. Twice before, Swift’s printers 
had been endangered for publishing his 
pamphlets—once for ‘¢ The Public Spi- 
rit of the Whigs,” in 1714, and, ten 
years subsequently, for the fourth 
«* Drapier’s Letter.” These publications 
were comparatively mild. The mad 
virulence of the «* Legion Club” natu- 
rally frightened any Dublin printer 
from venturing openly to publish it. 
The tradition, ‘that Swift printed it pri- 
vately at his friend’s, is therefore not 
without probability. In the small tem- 
ple before referred to there is a medal- 
lion likeness, still in tolerably good 
preservation, of Mrs. Johnston, the 
celebrated Stella. It hasbeen engraved, 
with some other likenesses of her, in 
Wilde’s Notes on Swift. The portrait 
at Delville presents a less pleasing im- 
pression of her personal appearance 
than the others. 

It is impossible to visit Delville—to 
see its many old-fashioned rooms, its 
temples and terraces—without fancying 
its old proprietor and his friends before 
us. Delany’s simplicity and vanity ; 
his almost childish gratification at 
Swift’s praises ; his sincere veneration 
for his Niend ; his unsophisticated ig- 
norance of the world, and voluntary 
exposure of himself to ridicule ; his in- 
nocent, though absurd self-conceit ; 
his constant hospitality, and no less 
constant pecuniary embarrassments, 
form a character so distinct, it is easy 
to summon the picture of the man who 
was always in debt; who got from his 
friend the Dean a recommendation to 
Bolingbroke of a rogue and a whore ; 
and who, after soliciting the honour of 
preaching before George II., came late 
to the church, and threw the service 
into confusion, from his neglect of the 
usual forms— 


* Let the Dean say what he will, 
Delany, you're Delany still.” 


It is less easy to realise the eccentric 
character of the great Irish patriot— 
the vigorous and original genius, who 
truly boasted that he never borrowed 
an idea; who, without a model, hasbeen 
without a rival; who, like Lorenzo de 
Medici, unaided by the weight of office, 
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was courted by the most powerful of 
statesmen and swayed the most im- 
portant councils of the nation; whose 
pen determined the peace of Europe ; 
whose daring courage evoked from the 
death-like stillness of Irish subservien- 
cy the first healthful breath of inde- 
pendence ; whose versatile powers 
could shine in the most childish trifles ; 
whose fastidious dirtiness could revel 
over the most degrading necessities of 
every- day life, and whose reforming 
mania descended to the wants of a cob- 
bler and the duties of a kitchen-maid. 
Yet the host and the chief and most 
frequent guest at Delville, are not the 
only characters that stand prominently 
forward in Glasnevin society. The 
tasteful Parnell, who, as before-men- 
tioned, was vicar of the adjoining pa- 
rish of Finglas, often figured in the 
circle. Tickell “ Whiggissimus,” as he 
was nicknamed, another poet of no 
mean pretensions, was proprietor of 
the premises now occupied by the Bo- 
tanic Gardens. Here, too, was seen 
the brilliant pertinacity of the factious 
and spiteful spendthrift, Steele, then 
proprietor of Hampstead, immediately 
adjoining Delville. Occasionally a 
Whig more illustrious still appears. 
The awkward shyness of the elegant, 
but too frugal, Addison mixes with the 
scene, and the great luminary of the 
Whigs is pictured chatting with the 
giant of the Tories. Nor are we to 
forget the sprightly trifles and droll ex- 
travagance of the elder Sheridan ; Hel- 
sham, Stella, Mrs. Delany, and many 
others now forgotten, but who then 
made no obscure figure in society, fill 
up the crowd. How different was the 
intercourse of Boswell and Johnson 
from that of Swift with his friends 
Delany and Sheridan! How pleasing 
their intercourse, contrasted with the 
mean subservience of the Prince of 
Toadies to his ponderous idol! With 
every wish to paint the amiable side of 
his character, Boswell exhibits to us a 
selfish, overbearing ty rant, crushing all 
opposition to his own opinions or pre- 
judices. We see Swift, on the con- 
trary, courting a return of the blows 
he gave, and good-humouredly enter- 
ing the lists in the war of trifles which 
his friends excelled in. Yet, strange to 
say, the popular impression generally 
recurs to the good-nature of Johnson 
and the moroseness of Swift. It is not 
more strange than that the former 

should be held up as a model of austere 
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virtue, though Boswell confesses, with 
ain, his Eastern sensuality ; while the 
atter, whose chastity was his crime, is 
quoted as the great master of ribaldry 
and grossness. 

But the by-gone days of Glasnevin 
will lead to ‘endless digressions, if we 
indulge these fancies. ‘It is now a de- 
clining village, and, like its neighbour 
Finglass, mourns over the fickleness of 
fashion. About fifty years ago, Fin- 
glas was described (in Archer’s Dub- 
lin) as a ** large and handsome town.” 
Even then (1801) theneighbourhood was 
decaying. Glasnevin, until nearly the 
same time, had a considerable tavern, 
a celebrated resort of Dublin citizens 
on Sundays. Finglas is now but a 
single street, of ruinous, beggarly 
houses, and but few of them. The 
large mansions have long lost their ti- 
tled proprietors, and are either con- 
verted into lunatic asylums, or left as 
desolate as their humbler neighbours. 
The modern predilection of the citizens 
of Dublin for the sea has, in a great 
measure, caused this. But the neigh- 
bourhood has had a worse evil to con- 
tend with—the curse of turnpikes is 
upon it. 

Before leaving Glasnevin the reader 
should visit the National Institution at 
Claremont, for Educating the Deaf 
and Dumb, Immediately above the 
bridge the river is bordered by the 

Jotanic Gardens of the Royal Dublin 
Society on one side, and at the oppo- 
site side by a demesne which was once 
one of the ‘show places” of Dublin, 
belonging to a gentleman named Mit- 
chell. It was lately occupied by the 
**last” bishop of Kildare, with whom 
the see was extinguished. It is men- 
tioned as an incident connected with 
Christ’s Church, the deanery of which 
was attached to this see, that it was 
built by the first bishop, and rebuilt by 
the last. He was an amiable man, 
but excited some popular dislike by 
establishing a large dairy, of which he 
sold the milk. He was then christened 
by the dairy boys ‘‘the buttermilk 
bishop.” He once got into personal 
collision with a drayman, who was at 
the wrong side of the road, and a cari- 
cature was published of him as “the 
boxing bishop.” 
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The Botanic Gardens are on the 
site of the house and demesne for- 
merly occupied by Tickell, the poet. 
He first came to Ireland in 1714, with 
his friend Addison ; but in 1725, was 
himself made Secretary to the Lords 
Justices. He married in 1726 a lady 
who was a native of Dublin, and soon 
afterwards settled at Glasnevin, The 
house which he occupied is still stand- 
ing, and the ornamented ceiling of the 
room used for lectures in botany is 
said to be his design. He is supposed 
to have here composed the pleasing 
ballad of ** Colin and Lucy.” There 
is a walk between yew trees, called Ad- 
dison’s-walk, in the gardens, which is 
popularly said to have been planted 
by Addison himself; but as Tickell did 
not go to live there until 1726, and 
Addison died in 1719, that is not likely. 
The walk was probably named as a 
tribute of affection from Tickell to his 
friend. The lands were purchased by 
the Royal Dublin Society, in 1795, 
from Major Tickell, a member of the 
poet’s family. 

It is an odd coincidence, that the 
publication of the first work on Irish 
bote any was cotemporaneous with Tic- 
kell’s own acquisition of the place. In 
1726, Dr. Threlkeld published his 
“Synopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum,” 
which was the first modern attempt 
made to illustrate the flora of this 
country. The origin of the garden is 
due to the zealandenergy of Dr. Wade, 
backed by the strenuous assistance of 
Mr. Speaker Foster (Lord Oriel). In 
1790, Wade drew up a petition, which 
was presented to Parliament by Mr. 
Toler (Lord Norbury), and out of the 
sum then voted to the Dublin Society 
£300 was allocated towards the foun- 
dation of a botanic garden. Additions 
were made in the following years. 
Among the grants proposed in the last 
session of the Irish Parliament, in 
1800, one of the few devoted to a me- 
ritorious object was the large increase 
of the vote to the Dublin Society, of 
which £1,500 was appropriated to 
complete this garden. The grounds 
include about thirty acres. Though 
the first botanic garden was established 
so late* in Ireland, the management 
of the institution has made up for the 


* The earliest establishment of this kind in Europe is said to have been the garden at 
Padua, opened in 1540, under the auspices of the Medici. In the next century, similar 


establishments were set on foot in different parts both of Great Britain and the Continent. 
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delay. In beauty of situation, and 
taste in their arrangement, the gardens 
at Glasnevin are unrivalled, and, ina 
scientific point of view, the collection 
is most excellent. The principal de- 
partment was originally on the Lin- 
nean classification, with other divisions 
of plants distributed according to their 
uses. This complicated arrangement 
has recently been greatly improved. 
The fashion (which has discarded Lin- 
nus) has been followed, and the col- 
lection is now classified according to the 
natural orders. A department of the 
garden is devoted to experimental pur- 
poses, and the conservatories contain a 
splendid collection of exotics. By the 
liberality of the Dublin Society, the 
citizens of Dublin have free access to 
this magnificent and attractive school, 
as well as to the lectures delivered by 
the Society's Professor of Botany. 

The Glasnevin Botanic Gardens are 
bounded on one side by the Pros- 
pect Cemetery. At the mouth of the 
river ‘olka we meet another cemetery 
belonging to the Jews. It was always 
the custom of that people to bury out- 
side cities; but their Christian neigh- 
bours here, as elsewhere, adhered to 
the revolting and unhealthy practice 
of crowding the most populous neigh- 
bourhoods with corpses. ‘The first 
extramural Christian burial- ground 
established in Dublin was the burial- 

round of St. George’s parish, adjoin- 
ing the Royal Canal. In 1829, a 
cemetery principally used by Roman 
Catholics was established at Golden 
Bridge. It was originally projected in 
consequence of an illiberal regulation 
enforced by Archbishop Magee, pro- 
hibiting Roman Catholic clergymen 
from officiating in churchyards, It 
was followed by a cemetery at Harold’s- 
Cross. In February, 1832, the cemetery 
at Glasnevin was opened ; it originally 
comprised only nine acres, but is now 
enlarged to forty acres. In 1846 an 
Act of Parliament was procured for its 
management. It is a favourite bury- 
ing-place with Roman Catholics; and 
up to January, 1853, 82,606 bodies 
had been interred in the part appro- 
priated to general burial, and 34,001 
in the ground appropriated to the poor. 
Its success is greatly due to the philan- 
thropicexertions of MathiasJ. O'Kelly, 
Esq. The approach was formerly 
filled with public houses, where crowds 
of mourners betook themselves to the 
** Cottage of Content,” and other 


taverns, having names contrasting oddl 
with the vicinity. It contains the rom 
of John Philpot Curran. His remains 
were buried in England, and no stone 
or monument in Ireland commemo- 
rated his fame, until the committee of 
Prospect Cemetery redeemed this na- 
tional reproach. [Ilis ashes now re- 
pose beneath a handsome tomb, de- 
signed by Papworth. It is a fac-simile 
of the antique, known as the tomb of 
Scipio Barbatius. It is made of Irish 
granite, astone peculiarly well adapted 
to designs of massive grandeur. The 
cemetery also contains O’Connell’s 
tomb. The present monument to him 
is only temporary, the one intended 
to be permanent being still in course 
of preparation ; it has been designed 
by Petrie, and will be an exact copy 
of an ancient Irish church and round 
tower, every stone being cut with strict 
regard to the architecture of the 
ancient ecclesiastical models. Near 
O'Connell’s tomb are the remains of 
his ¥ ny Achates, Tom Steele. 

The Jewish burial-ground at Bally- 
bough-bridge is of very small size, 
scarcely exceeding a quarter of an 
acre. It is of ancient date, probably 
cotemporaneous with the settlement of 
Jews in Dublin in the time of Crom- 
well. It was part of his policy to 
encourage this industrious people, and 
in his time there were several of the 
community in our capital; but their 
numbers declined, and until the last 
thirty years there were not enough to 
keep open a synagogue. It is their 
custom never to bury one body in the 
grave over another; and ever since 
Abraham purchased the field of Mach- 
pelah, it has been the passionate desire 
of his sons to be buried with their 
fathers; yet this little burial-ground, 
probably the only Jewish place of 
sepulture in Ireland, is not yet full. 

From Glasnevin we pass on the 
river Tolka to Drumcondra. The ad- 
joining church contains the monument 
of F. Grose, the antiquarian. The 
following is the inscription, which has 
the singular merit, for an epitaph, of 
being literally true :— 


“To the Memory of 
Captain Francis Grose, F.R.S., 


Who, whilst in cheerful conversation with 
his friends, 
Expired in their arms without a sigh, 
18th of May, 1791. 
Aged 60.” 
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He died telling a story after dinner, 
a short time after his arrival in Dub- 
lin, to prepare the learned work which 
was subsequently finished by Dr. Led- 
wich. 

The Tolka falls into the sea in a 
very populous, but not thriving-looking 
neighbourhood. Immediately at its 
mouth there are extensive chemical 
works, where great quantities of vitriol 
are made, and the suffocating effluvia 
produced by this manufacture makes 
the immediate neighbourhood nearly 
as uninhabitable as the crater of Ve- 
suvius, 

Up to the year 1716, the tide covered 
the entire district between Ballybough- 
bridge and the Liffey, near the Custom- 
house, from the street now known as 
the North Strand, to the North-wall 
Lighthouse. By an Act of Assembly of 
the 18th of January, 1716, the Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, and citizens, who were 
owners in fee of the soil, divided the 
entire of the strand, from the Liffey to 
the sheds of Clontarf, into convenient 
plots, and passed a resolution for en- 
closing and draining it. It was accord- 
ingly mapped out, and the various di- 
visions were distributed, by casting 
lots, among the several members of the 
corporation. They were of two classes. 
Some were called acre lots, which in- 
cluded all except those abutting on the 
quay intended to be made along the 
Liffey, which latter were called foot 
lots. The sums originally appointed 
to be paid by the allottees were quite 
insufficient for the intended work ; and 
an Act of Parliament was obtained in 
1727, to raise further funds by a tax. 
At that time the Tolka meandered 
through the extensive mud, in a course 
different from that which Annesley- 
bridge has since marked out for it. 
From the mode in which the enclosure 
commenced, the district has been all 
termed “the North Lots.” The southern 
wall of the intended new channel of 
the Tolka, and the northern wall of the 
Liffey, were made and connected by 
the bank, at the corner of which the 
North-wall Lighthouse now stands; but 
the enclosure intended to have been 
made between the Tolka and Clontarf 
(about one-half of the design in extent) 
has never been completed. 

Parallel to the Tolka, as it approach- 
es this locality, is the road called 
*¢ Jones’s,” or ** Buck Jones's Road.” It 
was so named after Jones, the cele- 
brated theatrical manager. He lived at 


the house now called Clonliffe, and 
converted into a barrack for revenue 
police, the grounds of which extend 
from this road back to the Tolka. This 
residence was, in his day, known as 
*¢ Fortick’s Grove ;” and he won it ina 
night’s gambling from Lord Mountjoy. 
He was a favourite with the Duke of 
tichmond, when Lord Lieutenant. 
The extravagance and splendour of 
the entertainments at Fortick’s Grove, 
caused its proprietor to end his days in 
poverty, but acquired for his house the 
reputation of great wealth. In the 
year 1806, while Jones occupied this 
house, a gentleman named Rammidge, 
who held a place in the Post-office, re. 
sided at the opposite side of the river 
at Richmond. He used, according to 
the then common practice, to keep the 
money which passed through his office 
in his own hands until settling day, 
carrying it home to Richmond with 
him. A gang of robbers, attracted by 
the grandeur of Fortick’s Grove and 
reputed riches of Rammidge’s house, 
laid a plan of, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive robbery ever designed in Dub. 
lin—viz., to plunder the entire neigh- 
bourhood in a single night. Jones's 
gardener was, as he alleged, forced to 
join the plot. Either from repentance 
or affection for his master, he disclosed 
to him the night on which the attack 
was to be made, and that his house 
and Mr. Rammidge’s, being considered 
the principal prizes, would be the first 
attacked. Jones, in the course of 
the preceding day, had a detachment 
of soldiers secretly conveyed into his 
house, who, with their muskets loaded, 
were prepared for the robbers’ attack. 
It was arranged that the gardener 
should wear a signal in his hat, and 
should be spared if the soldiers fired. 
Fortick’s Grove was the first assailed. 
The door was accidentally left open, 
and the gang got into the hall before 
any alarm could be given. One of 
them, opening the parlour door, and 
seeing gentlemen in uniform, fired into 
the room, and wounded an officer. The 
soldiers, alarmed by the shot, rushed 
from the upper rooms and kitchens, 
where they were waiting, and fired 
from both sides on the crowd of rob- 
bers in the hall. Nine of them were 
shot dead, and several more wounded. 
Among the dead was the unfortunate 
gardener, whose signal was not seen 
in the darkness and hurry. This 
bloody catastrophe, of course, destroy- 
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ed the gang. The nine ghastly corpses 
of the dead men lay for several days, 
according to the then revolting prac- 
tice in such cases, at the side of the 
cross-roads where Jones’s-road joins 
Ballybough-bridge. None of them 
were even claimed, and they were ul- 
timately buried in the corner of the 
adjoining field. Dead bodies were af- 
terwards found in the hedges in the 
neighbourhood and Lord Charlemont’s 

lantation, which were ascertained to 
be the corpses of some who had been 
badly wounded, and had not strength 
to escape further. 

Near Annesley-bridge is Marino, 
built by, and the favourite residence of, 
the accomplished Lord Charlemont, 
whose pure patriotism and blameless 
life so well deserved the eminent posi- 
tion he long held in the most brilliant 
era of Irish politics. At the opposite 
side lies the classic neighbourhood of 
** Mud Island.” Within the last thirty 
years this district was celebrated as 
the resort of a character, known as 
the King of Mud Island. His name 
was M‘Donnell ; he owned some house- 
hold property in the neighbourhood, 
but was an uneducated man, altogether 
in the rank of a peasant. He possessed 
extraordinary influence with the mob. 
He was guardian of some minor chil- 
dren, and having been guilty of a con- 
tempt of court, an attachment was is- 
sued against him ; but it was found im- 
possible to execute it by the ordinary 
means of a bailiff, and, within half-a- 
mile of the city of Dublin, the sheriff 
found it necessary to take out a regi- 
ment of soldiers and a troop of artil- 
lery to arrest this modern specimen of 
Celtic royalty. His residence was well 
known, and he was known to be in it ; 
so the troops advanced to the attack. 
His Majesty's subjects, of course, imme- 
diately assembled in force, but the ap- 
pearance of artillery, the great mob- 
queller, kept them quiet. M*Donnell’s 
wife, a second Helen M‘Gregor, pre- 
sented a pistol from the window, swear- 
ing she would shoot any one who dared 
to enter. In the meantime, he was 
dressed in woman’s clothes, and so 
effectually disguised himself, that he 
stayed quietly among the crowd, mix- 
ing with the soldiers and bailiffs in 
pursuit of him, while they were break- 
ing open his house. When he had 
stayed long enough to test his friends, 
and gratify his taste for excitement, he 
leisurely walked away. On another oc- 
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casion, the sheriff succeeded in arrest- 
ing him, and he was almost imme- 
diately rescued by a company of coal- 
porters. M*‘Donnell enforced justice 
to himself by a more summary me- 
thod. When a tenant was in arrear, 
he walked into the house and took and 
kept whatever he could lay his hands 
on to the valueofthe rent. This trou- 
blesome monarch died about 1847. 
He was said to have had three wives; 
no more than one, however, sur- 
vived him, and this Queen-dowager of 
Mud Island died only a few years 
ago. 

Another hero of the same stamp, 
but without the excuse of humble birth 
or neglected education, is associated 
with the river Tolka. Finglas and 
Clontarf were successively the resi- 
dence of Bryan Maguire. He was the 
last of that race of gentlemen (?) of 
whom Fighting Fitzgerald, TigerRoche, 
Pat Power, &c., are well-known ex- 
ainples, whose vices and violence have 
been too hastily imputed to a larger 
section of their countrymen, and have 
so much lowered the English estimate 
of Irish character. Maguire was de- 
scended from an ancient family, to 
whom the whole county of Fermanagh 
had once belonged. He boasted his 
lineal relationship to the chieftain of 
the sixteenth century, who sent the 
message to the Lord Deputy, “If your 
excellency sends a sheriff to my county, 
I shall be happy to receive him ; but let 
me know his eric, that I may be pre- 
pared to send the proper amount to 
the Castle of Dublin, when my people 
cut his head off.” The message ex- 
hibits a greater respect for the law 
than appears to have been hereditary 
in the family. By successive confisca- 
tions and continued improvidence, their 
vast estates were exhausted, and the 
small patrimony which Bryan inherited 
was early squandered. He obtained a 
commission in the army, as his royal de- 
scent would not allow him to stoop to 
any other merely useful employment. 
He soon left even that. With a prince’s 
pride and a pauper’s purse, his position 
In society was anything but enviable. 
But he had one friend sufficient to 
silence the most importunate dun, and 
cow the most Quixotic acquaintance— 
and that was his pistol. With this wea- 
pon he had acquired such extraordi- 
nary skill, that he used, with a bullet 
from it, to snuff a candle held by his 
wife in her hand, or hit a crown-piece 
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held between her fingers ; and so con- 
fident was she of his aim that her nerves 
never discomposed it by shaking these 
extraordinary targets. He had fought 
numerous duels ; his favourite distance 
was eight paces, at which he could kill 
or wing his adversary, as it suited his 
pleasure. Such a redoubtable cham- 
pe found few willing to encounter 

im. He had travelled in various parts 
of the world. It was towards the close 
of his career that he came to live at 
Finglas. He resided there for many 

ears, and was a great patron of ‘ the 

fay.” Heusually appearedin publicina 
faded half-dress uniform, and was never 
without his pistols. He was continually 
beset by bailiffs, by whom he was often 
unsuccessfully pursued. His overbear- 
ing manners and duelling propensities 
made him shunned, for he had the mis- 
fortune to be born too late, when the 
boast of defrauding one’s creditors and 
shooting one’s friends had ceased to be 
a favourable introduction in society. 
He took to habits of gross intempe- 
rance, which undermined his health and 
accelerated his total ruin; and the 
imaginary descendant of kings, the real 
representative/of a house once possessed 
of princely estates and an honourable 
name, died an inmate of Kilmainham, 
& pauper at the debtor's side of the 
prison, 

Yet this bugbear of society was not 
devoid of some noble qualities. Cou- 
rage he unquestionably possessed ; and 
this he occasionally used with a gene- 
rous and laudable object. As an in- 
stance, the following anecdote may be 
cited, which occurred while Maguire 
was at St. Helena, and which he was 
fond of recounting. He was one day 
going up-stairs at a billiard room, and 
met a young ensign coming down, 
crying bitterly like a child. Maguire 
asked the cause, and the young man 
informed him that he had been grossly 
ill-treated by some officers above stairs, 
who were in the habit of insulting him, 
because his father was a London trades- 
man. ‘*Come back with me,” said 
Maguire, taking him by the hand. En- 
tering the room, he met the officers, 
and asked them, ‘* Which of you now 
will have the courage to insult this 
young man?” upon which a general 
attack was made upon him. They 
drew their swords, and pressed round, 
crying, “‘ Throw him out of the win- 
dow,” towards which he was backing 

slowly, with a pistol in his hand (without 
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which he never travelled). The max- 
im, that self-defence is the first law of 
nature, suggested itself to his mind, 
and, marking a line across the floor, he 
swore that the first man who crossed 
it should receive the contents of the 
pistol in his body. The colonel of the 
regiment advanced his foot beyond the 
line, and immediately fell a corpse be- 
fore him. Maguire was tried for the 
murder, but acquitted upon the grounds 
that he did the act in self-defence. He 
had good reason to suppose that the 
party were in earnest in their threats of 
throwing him out of the window; and 
it was so high, that the fall would have 
inevitably killed him, 

Near the close of his career, a young 
gentleman, sub-sheriff of Dublin, foun 
himself unexpectedly called upon to 
execute an habere against the house 
at Clontarf then occupied by Maguire. 
There were, at the same time, in the 
sheriff's hands—as there always were— 
several writs against Maguire’s person. 
The inexperienced sub was cautioned 
that the utmost care was required ia 
executing the process, as Maguire 
would think as little of picking down a 
sheriff as of shooting a snipe. The 
sheriff was, however, determined to do 
his duty. He summoned to his assist~ 
ance some of the local police, who all 
appeared to have a timid respect for 
the redoubted duellist. They cautious- 
ly approached the house. The door 
was slowly opened by an old woman, 
the only living inmate beside Maguire 
himself. She implored them, as they 
valued their lives, not to approach the 
room in which he lay, or even the first 
floor, and then hobbled off as fast as 
her tottering limbs would permit, ut- 
tering prayers for their safety, and 
curses at their temerity. The door of 
the dreaded chamber was riddled with 
holes, and the opposite wall bore evi- 
dence that the balls were not spent 
before reaching it. One of the police 
sergeants, whose voice was known to 
Maguire, commenced the negotiations, 
by stating, that the sheriff himself, out 
of respect to Maguire, had come per- 
sonally, and that he was acting, most 
unwillingly, in discharge of a painful 
duty. After much swearing, and in. 
numerable protestations of his inten- 
tion to blow out the brains of the 
sheriff, or the Lord Chief Justice 

himself, if he dared to disturb him, he 
was at length made to understand that 
the writ was not against him perso- 
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nally, but his landlord, or rather against 
the house. He then consented to let 
them in. They heard a bolt with- 
drawn, and a shuffling inside, as of 
some one rushing back to bed. They 
entered, and stood in presence of the 
dreaded hero. He was sitting up in 
the bed, with a red night-cap, his face 
unshaven and unwashed, and a pistol 
in his hand. The sheriff told him his 
mission ; and his gentlemanly manner 
so won upon Maguire, that he con- 
sented to allow him to perform his 
duty, at the same time protesting that it 
was of his own free will and accord, as 
no earthly power could bully him. In 
all these propositions the sheriff pru- 
dently and promptly acquiesced ; and 
then hinted that it would be necessary 
for Maguire to get up and dress him- 
self, as he should, for form sake, leave 
the house, to enable the sheriff to give 
possession. The descendant of royalty 
begged the sheriff to approach, and 
then whispered to him the difficulty 
which prevented his compliance. All 
his clothes were pawned for thirty shil- 
lings, and he had not the means of re- 
deeming them. ‘The sheriff at once 
despatched a policeman for the clothes, 
and sent another messenger for some 
whiskey—a stroke of policy suggested 
by the friendly sergeant. ‘They soon 
became great friends. ‘The officer of 
the law sat on the bed beside Maguire, 
who entertained him with details 
(which he was fond of giving) of his 
numerous duelling exploits. One of 
the few articles in the room was a por- 
trait of George the Fourth hanging 
over the chimneypiece. Maguire told 
the sheriff to look over the right eye 
of this picture. He saw a bullet-hole, 
and the bullet lodged in the wall. 
«« That,” said Maguire, ‘‘is my doing. 
I was lying here, after recovering from 
afever. Some friends came to see me; 
and seeing me so weak and low, in- 
sulted me with their pity. ‘Give me 
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my pistols,’ said I, ‘and I will show 
you that my hand is as steady as in my 
best days.” They did so, and told me 
to hit that spot. You see the result.” 
The sheriff asked permission to extract 
aud keep the bullet as a memento, 
which Maguire, evidently with much 
exultation, assented to. The officer 
soon returned with the clothes; but, 
when about to depart, a sudden change 
appeared to come over Maguire. He 
took a key from under his pillow ; his 
eyes filled with tears. ‘I have,” he 
said, ** but one request to make of you, 
as I am about to leave this house: I am 
sure, from your kindness, you will at- 
tend to it. Take this key: in that 
closet you will find the remains of my 
darling child. Have him buried when 
I leave this. I have no place to keep 
him; and after I am gone, the people 
here might treat him roughly.” 

Immediately on Maguire’s depar- 
ture, the sub-sheriff unlocked the door 
of the closet which opened off the bed- 
room in which he had found Maguire 
lying. To his infinite surprise he found 
in it the body of Maguire’s child, who 
had died twenty years previously. The 
unhappy father had himself embalmed 
the body, and carried it with him from 
lodging to lodging. That one object 
had power to melt the hardened des- 
perado, to sober the maddened drunk- 
ard; and as he went forth, houseless, 
from his last lodging, was the sole ob- 
ject of his care. 


Maguire had not long left the house 
when he was arrested by some special 
bailiffs, charged with the execution of 
some of the writs against his person. 
They had heard of the mission of the 
sheriff, and followed him in the hopes 
of the opportunity in which they had 
so often been disappointed before. The 
unfortunate man was soon afterwards, 
on the ground of ill health, removed to 
Kilmainham, where, as we already men- 
tioned, he ended his days. 





















Tue aspirant who struggles with for- 
tune for fame ought to be prepared for 
reverses, and know how to meet them. 
His duty is to bend before them, but 
rise up after they are past, and pursue 
his course. A long-continued effort of 
this kind, when it becomes conspicuous, 
is called heroism; it often results in 
success. 

But there is something more wanted 
than mere obstinacy of intention in 
the face of obstacles, to justify the 
epithet and realize that lofty character. 
An insane shaking of the bars of his 
dungeon by a madman, though it were 
continued ever so long, would never 
command our admiration. And, on 
the other hand, petulance, ill-humour, 
vindictiveness, animosity, and despair, 
exhibited by the struggler, deprive us 
of the power of appropriately designat- 
ing his struggles as heroic. That dis- 
appointment should be nobly borne is 
essentially necessary to the sympathy 
of the world for it, And no man can 
expect to be canonized in its affections 
who proves himself undeserving of its 
respect. 

Although, ‘therefore, there are dis. 
tinct reasons for our directing the read- 
er's attention for a few moments to- 
wards the memoirs of a very remark- 
able individual, we must not be under- 
stood as by any means adopting the 
unhappy artist’s creed, as regarded 
either himself or his treatment by 
others. His whole career was a mis- 
take—a mistake which ended fatally 
for himself. He believed he was born 
to be a great historical painter, and 
never could be brought to suspect that 
the cause of his failure might possibly lie 
in his own incapacity as well as in the 
stolidity of the public, the corruption of 
the Academy, and the culpable apathy 
of Government. He wrote a partial 
autobiography, and a journal almost as 
comprehensive as an autobiography, as 
a warning to students of art—for so he 
expressly says ;—but only meant to be 
so as far as regarded the vexations 
and repulses that would beset them 

throughout their career, no matter 
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what their talents and deserts might 
be ;—not by any means intending that 
his own reverses should put them upon 
a rigid self-scrutiny, with a view to pre- 
vent that collision between them and 
the world, in which the odds are so fear- 
fully against the individual. In short, 
we must read the book before us from 
the beginning in the light of its close, 
and accept the revelation as another 
leaf in that mysterious record, the hu- 
man heart, held up to us to humble our 
pride, and to reconcile us to our lot, by 
showing us what too fierce a resistance 
to it comes to at last. 

Meanwhile, a great deal of instruc. 
tion, and still more of amusement, is to 
be extracted from this work. The ex- 
travagant self-glorification of the writer 
does not interfere with his genuine en- 
thusiasm for art and graphic powers 
of description ; and we may safely say 
that few books of the present day con- 
tain more genuine touches of humour, 
pathos, and even genius, The man, as 
we have been informed by one who 
knew him well and was well qualified 
to judge, was gifted with ‘rare conver- 
sational powers; and this colloquial 
facility is transferred to the pages of 
his diary, which evidently runs fresh 
from his fancy, and sparkles with the 
enthusiasm that gushed from the well. 
springs of his nature. This it is re. 
freshing to feel; at the same time 
it is too evident, in many places, that 
the journal was intended to be seen—to 
be, in fact, the posthumous explanation 
of the man to the world. Tuas we 
must suppose that numerous passages 
are written for effect. This, palpable 
as it is, does not, however, in his in- 
stance, deprive the diary of its truth- 
fulness. His imagination was too 
warm, his energy too absorbing, to 
have permitted him to act a part for 
any length of time together in these 
private memoranda of his. There is 
truth in the very wildness of his ex- 
travagancies; for they consist all 
throughout with each other, and with 
the man’s character in general. 

Of the career of Benjamin Robert 
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Haydon we can attempt no regular 
epitome. The young artist, after due 
difficulties, established himself in Lon- 
don, full of confidence and assurance 
—over-confidence, as it turned out — 
over-assurance, as his best friends 
could not help admitting. This was 
in 1804. His eyes were weak; but he 
contrived to study, and made the ac- 

uaintance of Northcote, Opie, and 
Puseli. This latter he had an instinc- 
tive dread of before seeing him. His 
father said, ‘‘ God speed you with the 
terrible Fuseli | ’’"— 


“This sort of preparation made every- 
thing worse, and I was quite nervous when 
the day arrived. I walked away with my 
drawings up Wardour-street. I remembered 
that Berners-street had a golden lion on the 
right corner house, and blundered on, till 
without knowing how, or remembering why, 
I found myself at Fuseli’s door! 1 delibe- 
rated a minute or two, and at last making up 
my mind to see the enchanter, I jerked up 
the knocker so nervously that it stuck in 
the air. I looked at it, so much as to say, 
‘is this fair?’ and then drove it down, with 
such a devil of a blow that the door rang 
again. The maid came rushing up in as- 
tonishment. I followed her into a gallery, 
or show room, enough to frighten anybody 
at twilight. Galvanized devils — malicious 
witches, brewing their incantations — Satan 
bridging Chaos, and springing upwards, like 
a pyramid of fire — Lady Macbeth — Paolo 
and Francesca—Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly— 
humour, pathos, terror, blood, and murder, 
met one at every look! 1 expected the floor 
to give way — I fancied Fuseli himself to be 
a giant. I heard his footsteps, and saw a 
little bony hand slide round the edge of the 
door, followed by a little white-headed, lion- 
faced man, in an old flannel dressing-gown, 
tied round his waist with a piece of rope, and 
upon his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s 
‘work-basket.”—Vol. i. p. 25. 





A year or two later we find Haydon 
commencing his career in * high art,” 
by ordering a canvas six feet by four, on 
which was to be painted “ Joseph and 
Mary resting on the Road to Egypt.” 


“On October ist, 1806, setting my pa- 
lette, and taking brush in hand, I knelt 
down and prayed God to bless my career, 
to grant me energy to create a new era in 
art, and to rouse the people and patrons toa 
just estimate of the moral value of historical 
panne: I poured forth my gratitude for 

is kind protection during my preparatory 
studies, and for early directing me in the 
right way, and implored Him in His mercy 
to continue that protection which had hi- 
therto been granted to me. I arose with 
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that peculiar calm which in me always ac- 
companies such expressions of deep gratitude, 
and looking fearlessly at my unblemished 
canvas, in a species of spasmodic fury, I 
dashed down the first touch. I stopped, and 
said: ‘Now I have begun; never can that 
last moment be recalled.’ Another touch— 
and another—and before noon I had rubbed 
in the whole picture.”—Vol. i. pp. 49, 50. 


This is an average specimen of the 
author's style in speaking of his own 
pictures. He never begins a large one 
without prayer; and always expects to 
immortalise himself with each successive 
effort. Some of these entries are too cu- 
rious to be passed over. ‘* Dentatus,” 
a picture well known by the admirable 
wood-engraving of Harvey, was thus 
inaugurated :— 


**T knelt down before my picture last 
night, and prayed to God to give me strength 
of mind and vigour of body to go through 
the work with a firm spirit, not to bedaunted 
by any difficulties, however great; not to 
suffer my youth to be an excuse for inade- 
quacy ; not to think of that for a moment, 
but to consider how soon I may die, and if 
unexpectedly that I may be taken doing alla 
human being can do to advance the art, and 
raise the reputation of my dear country ; but 
that if it pleased Him to prolong my life, that 
it would also please Him to bless with success 
all my efforts, through Jesus Christ my Sa- 
viour. Amen.”—Vol. i. p, 104. 


Of another, the commencement is 
recorded thus solemnly :— 


“My canvas came home for Solomon, 
twelve feet ten inches, by ten feet ten 
inches; a grand size. God in heaven 
grant me strength of body and vigour of 
mind to cover it with excellence. Amen, on 
my knees.” —Vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 


And thus he approaches the first 
cartoon, with which he entered the 
competition of 1843 :— 


“ Huzza—huzza—huzza; and one cheer 
more! 

‘* My cartoon is up, and makes my heart 
beat, as all large bare spaces do, and ever 
have done. Difficulties toconquer. Victo- 
ries to win. Enemies to beat, The nation to 
please. The honour of England to be kept 
up.”—Vol. iii. p. 209. 


In another place he says :— 


“The moment I touch a great canvas, I 
think I see my Creator smiling on all my 
efforts. The moment I do mean things 
for subsistence, I feel as if He had turned 
his back, and what’s more, I believe it.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 225. 


1853.] 


Who can wonder, that with a tem- 
perament thus constituted, and such 
na ree more than ordinary mor- 
tification should follow upon failure ? 
In May, 1843, the exhibition of car- 
toons opened. By September, his hopes 
were at an end:— 


“Went and removed my cartoons. Thus 
ends the cartoon contest; and as the very 
first inventor and beginner of this mode 
of rousing the people when they were pro- 
nounced incapable of relishing refined works 
of art without colour, I am deeply wounded 
at the insult inflicted. These journals wit- 
ness under what trials I began them; how I 
called on my Creator for His blessing ; how 
I trusted in Him, and how I have been de- 
graded, insulted, and harassed. O, Lord! 
Thou knowest best. I submit. Amen.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 237. 


There is something affecting even in 
the homeliness of the next entry :— 


“ Awoke again physically depressed. I 
got up, saying, ‘Is this Benjamin Robert 
Haydon? I'll see if I'll be conquered by 
cartoons.’ I resolved to do some violent 
bodily exercise ; so I moved out all my plas- 
ters, cleaned the windows myself (I don’t 
wonder servants have good appetites), I 
dusted, and got smothered; lifted till my 
back creaked, and rowed the servant for not 
cleaning my plate (two forks, one table-spoon, 
and six teaspoons, one pepper-box, and one 
salt-spoon). In fact, by perspiration and 
violent effort I cleaned out the cobwebs, and 
felt my dignity revive."—Vol. iii. pp. 237, 
238. 


Observing the spirit in which he 
worked, the fervid and almost fierce 
determination with which he strove to 
wrench success out of effort, we be- 
come better prepared to understand 
what the man’s feelings must have 
been, as he found, year after year, the 
public looking with a colder eye upon 
him, his difficulties increasing, his 
friends shunning him, his patrons wea- 
ried with importunate demands, and 
his self-respect forfeited. His belief 
in his own powers never flagged. He 
was a faithful worshipper of his own 
genius. Everything but that might 
be a delusion. The stupid public was 
set against him; the academy envied, 
feared, persecuted, tortured him; 
great men found him too great for 
themselves, and stood nervously aloof ; 
in short, the whole world conspired 
against him. So he would have it; 
and he took pains to provoke at- 
tacks, just to prove that his view of 
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the matter was the true one. Itisa 
very curious circumstance, as con- 
nected with the psychology of Hay- 
don’s character, that his journal, up 
to the day and hour of the unhappy 
event that terminated his existence, is 
filled with Christian sentiments of the 
purest and most unexceptionable kind, 
including resignation, the virtue which 
ought to have effectually protected him 
against the crime with which he closed 
his life. In this respect, too, there 
is a curious inconsistency. It is, in 
short, characteristic of the man, 
that all throughout these journals, we 
see strong sense in most directions 
coupled with a striking deficiency in 
some one particular, Seldom into the 
most brilliant crystals of his thoughts 
are we enabled to look narrowly with- 
out detecting a flaw. 

Hoping, striving, contending, chaf- 
ing on, the artist contrived to live, 
through some triumphs and unnum. 
bered disappointments, for sixty years, 
But then a blow was prepared for him 
which he could not stand. His ser- 
vices for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament were rejected. 
It is plain that this was fatal. He 
never recovered this complete and 
public repudiation of his claims to be 
considered an English historical pain- 
ter. The reader will not the less un« 
derrate the severity of the stroke, that 
his journals do not as openly ac- 
knowledge its violence as they do 
many other inflictions of comparative 
insignificance. A mortal wound a 
man strives to hide, when he will make 
a moan about trivial hurts, 

We have not time to dwell as we 
would wish on the final scene of the 
tragedy. It is deeply instructive, and 
certainly not wanting in the pathetic, 
though something of the tableau is per- 
ceptible even in these ultimate ar- 
rangements. 

On the 3rd of May, 1846, he be- 
speaks our confidence by the following 
entry :— 


‘*T put down in my journal everything 
which passes through a human mind, that 
its weaknesses, its follies, its superstitions, 
may be balanced against its vigour, pro- 
priety, and sound convictions,” — Vol. iii. p, 
310. 


On the 6th of June, he finds himself, 
as the editor expresses it, at bay.’ 


“T sat from two till five staring at my 
picture like an idiot. My brain pressed 
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down by anxiety and anxious looks of my 
dear Mary and children, whom I was com- 
pelled to inform. I dined, after having 
raised money on all our silver, to keep us 
from want in case of accidents; and Roche 
fort, the respectable old man in Brewer- 
street, having expressed great sympathy for 
my misfortunes, as I saw white locks under 
his cap, I said, ‘ Rochfort, take off your cap.’ 
He took it off, and showed a fine head of sil- 
very hair. ‘This is the very thing I want, 
come and sit.’ He smiled, and looked 
through me. ‘When?’ ‘Saturday, at nine.’ 
*I will, sir ;’ and would any man believe, I 
went home with a lighter heart at having 
found a model for the hair of the kneeling 
figure in Alfred? This is as good as any- 
thing I remember of Wilkie in my early 
days. I came home, and sat as I describe. 
I had written to Sir R. Peel, Duke of Beau- 
fort, and Lord Brougham, saying I had a 
heavy sum to pay. I offered the Duke's 
Study to the Duke of Beaufort for £50. 

“Who answered first? Tormented by 
Disraeli, harassed by public business, up 
came the following letter :— 

“**Srr—lI am sorry to hear of your con- 
tinual embarrassments. From a limited 
fund which is at my disposal, I send asa 
contribution towards your relief from those 
embarrassments, the sum of £50. 

***T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“* Ropert PEEL, 

“¢ Be so good as to sign and return the 
accompanying receipt.’ 

“ And this Peel is the man who has no 
heart ! . . ° ° . . 

“18th.—O God, bless me through the 
evils of this day. Great anxiety. My land- 
lord, Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quar- 
ter’s rent in thy face, but none from me.’ 
I appointed to-morrow night to see him, and 
lay before him every iota of my position. 
Good-hearted Newton! I said, ‘ Don’t put 
in an execution.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,’ he 
replied, half hurt. 

“T sent the Duke, Wordsworth, dear 
Fred. and Mary’s heads to Miss Barrett to 
protect. Ihave the Duke’s boots and hat, 
and Lord Grey’s coat, and some more heads, 

 20th.—O God, bless us all through the 
evils of this day. Amen. 

“ 2ist.—Slept horribly. 
row, and got up in agitation. 

“ 22nd,—God forgive me. 

Finis 
of 
B. R. Haydon. 


“* Stretch me no longer on this rough world.’ 


— Lear. 
—Vol. iii. pp. 316-318. 


Prayed in sor- 


Amen. 


What followed is thus detailed by 
the editor :— 


“This closing entry was made between 
half-past ten and a quarter to eleven o’clock, 
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on the morning of Monday, the 22nd of 
June. Before eleven, the hand that wrote it 
was stiff and cold in self-inflicted death. On 
the morning of that Monday, Haydon rose 
early, and went out, returning, apparently 
fatigued, at nine. He then wrote. At ten 
he entered his painting-room, and soon after 
saw his wife, then dressing to visit a friend 
at Brixton, by her husband's special desire. 
He embraced her fervently, and returned to 
his painting-room. About a quarter to 
eleven, his wife and daughter heard the re- 
port of fire-arms ; but took little notice of it, 
as they supposed it to proceed from the 
troops then exercising in the Park. Mrs. 
Haydon went out. About an hour after, 
Miss Haydon entered the painting-room, and 
found her father stretched out dead, before 
the easel on which stood his unfinished pic- 
ture of Alfred and the first British Jury— 
his white hairs dabbled in blood, a half-open 
razor smeared with blood, at his side, near 
it, a small pistol recently discharged, in his 
throat a frightful gash, and a bullet-wound 
in his skull. A portrait of his wife stood on 
a smaller easel facing his large picture. On 
a table near was his Diary open at the page 
of that last entry, his watch, a prayer-book 
open at the Gospel for the sixth Sunday after 
the Epiphany, letters addressed to his wife 
and children, and this paper, headed ‘ Last 
Thoughts of B. R. Haydon, half-past ten.’”— 
Vol. iii. p. 318, 319. 


His will lay beside this paper. 


“ The coroner's jury found that the suicide 
was in an unsound state of mind when he 
committed the act. 

“‘ Haydon’s debts at his death amounted 
to about £3,000. The assets were incon- 
siderable. 

“Sir Robert Peel’s kindness did not close 
with the painter’s life. Liberal and imme- 
diate assistance was extended to the bereaved 
widow and family, and such comfort as the 
sympathy and help of friends could give was 
not wanting to those whom this unhappy 
and unfortunate man left behind him,”— 
Vol. iii, p. 322. 


It would be easy to adduce passages 
scattered up and down through the 
journals of the suicide, corroborative 
of the verdict of the coroner’s jury. 
Take this early passage, occurring 
under the date of January, 1814 :— 


“ After the most dreadful application, in- 
fluenced by an enthusiasm stimulated by 
despair almost to delirium, living for a fort- 
night upon potatoes because I would not 
cloud my mind with the fumes of indigestion, 
I broke down, nor have I to this day (1843, 
25th May) ever entirely recovered.”— Vol, 
i. p. 216. 





1853.] 


Take, again, the few last words, 
written at half-past ten o’clock on the 
fatal morning :— 


“ No man should use certain evil for pro- 
bable good, however great the object. Evil 
is the prerogative of the Deity. 

“T create good—I create—I the Lord do 
these things. 

“ Wellington never used evil if the good 
was not certain. Napoleon had no such 
scruples, and I fear the glitter of his genius 
rather dazzled me; but had I been encou- 
raged, nothing but good would have come 
from me, because when encouraged I paid 
everybody. God forgive the evil for the 
sake of the good. Amen.”—Vol. iii. p. 319. 


There would, in truth, be little dif- 
ficulty in accumulating this sort of 
evidence to any amount, and substan- 
tiating the conclusion, that from first 
to last there was a flickering flame of 
mental derangement shooting up ever 
and anon from some depth of his na- 
ture, through the fissures caused by 
the convulsions of successive calamities. 
We might exhibit his outward qualities 
crusted over the fires of lunacy,—upon 
the surface flourishing at the same 
time so rich and tropical a vegetation 
of luxuriant fancy, that few would be 
ready to suspect before the final catas- 
trophe, that it did not spring from the 
genial heat of a healthy and vigorous 
organisation. This would be an easy 
task. For many reasons, however, 
we prefer giving the author the cre- 
dit of being in his senses, and deal- 
ing with him as if all these escapades 
were mere ordinary eccentricities. 
Haydon was fortunate in the friend- 
ship of most of the men of his day 
who were remarkable either in litera- 
ture or in the arts. Keats, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, 
all associated with him on terms of in- 
timacy. Wilkie was from the first his 
fellow-student and companion. LEast- 
lake and the Landseers were his pupils. 
Add to this, that his art, as well as his 

ublic and private efforts to further it, 
introduced him to nearly all that was 
eminent in rank and political talent in 
England; and it may well be imagined 
that, gifted as he was with such singular 
powers of conversation and singular 
peeretane in journalising, he should 

ave collected vast materials to illus- 
trate the age he livedin. A few trifling 
specimens may he admitted. Sir Tho- 
mas Hammond was fond of talking of 
his court experiences :— 
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“He told me an anecdote of. the late 
King which illustrates the ‘asides’ of a 
coronation. When the bishops were kissing 
the King, and doing homage, and the music 
was roaring, the Bishop of Oxford (whom 
they used to call mother somebody) ap- 
proached and kissed the King. The King 
said, ‘Thankee, my dear.’ This is exactly 
like him.”—Vol. ii. p. 301. 


Into a large picture was to be intro- 
duced the portrait of O’Connell. 


“22nd [Feb. 1834].—A very interesting 
day. At twelve I went to O’Connell’s, and 
certainly his appearance was very different 
from what it is in the House of Commons, 
Tt was on the whole hilarous and good- 
natured. But there was a cunning look. 
He has an eye like a weasel. Light seemed 
hanging at the bottom, and he looked out 
with a searching ken, like Brougham, some- 
thing, but not with his depth of insight. 

“I was first shown into his private room. 
A shirt hanging by the fire, a hand-glass 
tied to the window-bolt, papers, hats, brushes, 
wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave intimation 
of ‘Dear Ireland.’ After a few moments 
O'Connell rolled in in a morning gown, 
a loose black handkerchief tied round his 
neck, God knows how, a wig, and a foraging 
cap bordered with gold lace. As a specimen 
of character, he began, ‘Mr. Haydon, you 
and I must understand each other about this 
picture. They say I must pay for this like- 
ness.’ ‘Not at all, sir’ This is the only 
thing of the sort that has happened to me. 

‘“* He sat down, and I sketched him. We 
talked of repeal. ‘What did ye think of 
me when I first started the question?” ‘That 
you were mad,’ said I, ‘ Do you not think, 
sir,’ I said, ‘that Ireland, being the smaller, 
must always be subject to England, the 
larger island?’ ‘No,’ said O'Connell. ‘Is 
not Portugal a smaller country than Spain ?” 
‘ Yes, but she is a separate country.’ 

* ¢ One great mistake of the Liberals,’ said 
he, ‘ is their infidelity. Now, there are no 
infidels in Ireland.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘they are 
too poetical.’ O'Connell looked at me as if 
the thought was new and true. I succeeded 
in his head. It is a head of hilarity and 
good-humour, while his nose and eyes denote 
keen cunning. His voice is melodious and 
persuasive, and there is a natural poetry 
about his mind that renders him interesting. 
There were no less than five papers in the 
room, in which O’Connell read alternately. 
He said, ‘I got a scolding from Peel last night. 
I told him I spared him this once—but the 
next time . 


“T then varied the conversation, and told 
him some Irish stories, which he laughed at 


and retorted. I told him the highest com~ 
pliment which was ever paid me was by an 
Irishman :—‘ It is a pity that the hand which 
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painted that picture should ever be under 
the turf.’ O'Connell was amazingly pleased. 
He told me some capital stories. Some great 
big Irish counsellor said to Curran, ‘ If you 
go on so I'll put you in my pocket.’ ‘ By 
God, if you do,’ said Curran, ‘ you'll have 
more law in your pocket than ever you had 
in your head,’ ”"—Vol. ii. pp. 351-353. 


Here is a curious piece of light and 
shade :— 


“13th [Jan, 1836].—I was obliged to 
take my black coat out of pawn to lecture 
in; and this morning, when all my friends 
are congratulating me, in walks an execution 
for £50. I wrote to Lord Melbourne, Peel, 
and Duke of Bedford. Lord Melbourne sent 
me directly a cheque for £70. This was 
kind-hearted. He told me I must not think 
him hard, but decidedly he could not repeat 
it. 1 concluded my grateful reply by telling 
him that I should think nothing hard but his 
building the House of Lords without pic- 
tures—at which he laughed heartily I will 


be bound.”—Vol. iii. p. 27. 


An excellent picture of the Lake 
poet deserves framing :— 


** Wordsworth called to-day, and we went 
to church together. There was no seat to 
be got at the chapel near us, belonging to 
the rectory of Paddington, and we sat among 
publicans and sinners. I determined to try 
him, so advised our staying, as we could 
hear more easily. He agreed like a Chris- 
tian; and I was much interested in seeing 
his venerable white head close to a servant 
in livery, and on the same level. The ser- 
vant in livery fell asleep, and so did Words- 
worth. I jogged him at the Gospel, and he 
opened his eyes and read well <A preacher 
preached when we expected another, so 
it was a disappointment. We afterwards 
walked to Rogers’s, across the park. He had 
a party to lunch, so I went in to the pictures, 
and sucked Rembrandt, Reynolds, Veronese, 
Raffaele, Bassan, and Tintoretto. Words- 
worth said, ‘ Haydon is down stairs.’ ‘ Ab,’ 
said Rogers, ‘he is better employed than 
chattering nonsense up stairs.’ As Words- 
worth and I crossed the park, we said, ‘ Scott, 
Wilkie, Keats, Hazlitt, Beaumont, Jackson, 
Charles Lamb, are all gone—we only are 
left.’ He said, ‘ How old are you?’ ‘ Fifty- 
six,’ I replied. ‘How old are you? ‘Se- 
venty-three,’ he said; ‘in my seventy-third 
year. I was born in 1770. ‘AndTin 
1786.’ ‘You have many years before you.’ 
*T trust I have; and you, too, I hope. Let 
us cut out Titian, who was ninety-nine.’ 
‘Was he ninety-nine?’ said Wordsworth, 
* Yes,’ said I, ‘and his death was a moral ; 
for as he lay dying of the plague, he was 
plundered, and could not help himself.’ We 
got on Wakley’s abuse. We laughed at him. 
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I quoted his own beautiful address to the 
stock dove. He said, once in a wood, Mrs. 
Wordsworth and a lady were walking, when 
the stock dove was cooing. <A farmer's wife 
coming by, said to herself, ‘Oh, I do like 
stock doves.’ Mrs, Wordsworth, in all her 
enthusiasm for Wordsworth’s poetry, took the 
old woman to her heart; ‘ but,’ continued the 
old woman, ‘some like them in a pie; for 
my part there’s nothing like ‘em stewed in 
onions.’ "— Vol. iii. pp. 199, 200. 


We have no room for Haydon’s 
visit to Walmer. The following en- 
try exhibits the “Great Duke” at 
church :— 


“A few moments after the service had 
begun, the Duke and Mr. Arbuthnot came 
up—no pomp, no servants in livery with a 
pile of books. The Duke came into the 
presence of his Maker without cant, without 
affectation, a simple human being. 

“From the bare wainscot, the absence of 
curtains, the dirty green footstools, and com- 
mon chairs, I feared I was in the wrong pew, 
and very quietly sat myself down in the 
Duke's place. Mr. Arbuthnot squeezed my 
arm before it was too late, and I crossed in 
an instant. The Duke pulled out his prayer- 
book, and followed the clergyman in the 
simplest way. I got deeply affected. Here 
was the greatest hero in the world, who had 
conquered the greatest genius, prostrating his 
heart and being before his God in his venerable 
age, and praying for bis mercy. However 
high his destiny above my own, here we 
were at least equal before our Creator. Here 
we were stripped of extrinsic distinctions ; 
and I looked at this wonderful man with an 
interest and feeling that touched my imagi- 
nation beyond belief. The silence and em- 
bosomed solitude of the village church, the 
simplicity of its architecture, rather deepened 
than decreased the depth of my sensibilities. 
At the name of Jesus Christ the Duke bowed 
his silvery hairs like the humblest labourer, 
and yet not more than others, but to the 
same degree. He seemed to wish for no 
distinction. At the epistle he stood upright, 
like a soldier, and when the blessing was 
pronounced, he buried his head in one hand, 
and uttered his prayer as if it came from his 
heart in humbleness.”—Vol. iii. pp. 114, 115. 


Tt is difficult for us to pass over the 
abundant stores of what is simply 
amusing in these volumes. Enough to 
fill a dozen articles might be selected ; 
and we can well believe the editor, that 
as muchremains unpublished in the am- 
plitude of the twenty-six folios which the 
painter left behind him, But one object 
we think it so necessary to recur to, 
that we restrain ourselves within its 
scope, though at a considerable effort, in 
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order to illustrate what we commenced 
by asserting. Of Haydon, as we have 
said, the one capital error was his 
not seeing his own position. He had 
constituted himself from the first the 
great witness, or martyr of high art in 
England. This was a self-assumed 
office—nay, acknowledged to be such 
thirty years before his death. In 1812 
he decided, calmly and deliberately, 
upon attacking the Royal Academy. 
This first attack he inserted in the 
Examiner. He says :— 


“ The idea of being a Luther or John Knox 
in art got the better of my reason. Leigh 
Hunt encouraged my feelings ; and, without 
reflection, and in spite of Wilkie’s entreaties, 
I resolved to assault.”—Vol. i. p. 164. 


The casus belli was, his picture of 
Macbeth not being hung in a good 
place at the Academy exhibition. 


“JT was twenty-six years of age when I 
attacked the Academy. I exposed their petty 
intrigues; I laid open their ungrateful, cruel, 
and heartless treatment of Wilkie. I anni- 
hilated Payne Knight’s absurd theories 
against great works. I proved his ignorance 
of Pliny; and, having thus swept the path, 
I laid down rules to guide the student which 
time must confirm—rules, the result of my 
own failures, collected and digested within 
six years —rules which posterity will refer 
to, and confirm, early acquired without a 
master or instructor, settled in spite of folly, 
and put forth in spite of ignorance or rank.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 165, 166. 


Observe how clearly he saw the po- 
sition he had placed himself in:— 


“ The thing was done, and there was an 
end. I did not anticipate the consequences, 
but I defied them now they were come.”— 
Vol. i. p. 166. 


He had thus deliberately, and with 
his eyes open, set himself at strife with 
the only associated body representing 
art in the country. Although he did 
not foresee the consequences, he bound 
himself solemnly to abide by them. 
But further, he had likewise early avow- 
ed his intention of fighting the battle 
of high art against its degradation, as 
practised in his day. Here are some 
of his observations on the subject, 
penned in this year (1812) :— 


“ Do you really expect to raise art by en- 
couraging pictures two feet long and three 
fect wide? Do you also agree with the 
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Edinburgh reviewers, that Raphaele would 
have deserved more praise had he painted 
pictures of more moderate dimensions? He 
has done so, and what arethey? Fat, oily, 
and leaden. He has painted easel pictures 
of a moderate size: let us cut off his great 
works—how high would he rank ? 

“ But people can’t afford—people have not 
room—I know it—we do not want private 
people to afford such assistance—we want 
and expect you, who are assembled as repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, you who 
are peers of taste, we want you who stand 
high in station to act as becomes your sta~- 
tion. One of your own class has asserted, 
that an historical picture of acknowledged 
merit, with a price proportioned to its skill, 
would be the longest unsold on the walls of 
the British Gallery ; and would not he, as one 
of the patrons, be to blame? Certainly. He 
forgets he implicates himself. Ifthe churches 
are not to be open (and why St. Paul’s 
should not be open as well as St. Peter’s— 
why pictures should not be admitted as well 
as statues, no reason on earth can be given), 
let the public halls be adorned with subjects 
characteristic of their relations—let the ar- 
tists be desired to send sketches, and let the 
best be chosen. At the same time, for the 
support and encouragement of the rising stu- 
dents, let premiums still be given of one 
hundred guineas and fifty guineas, which 
will enable the best to advance on sure 
ground — open a prospect to students in the 
first instance, and enable them, after being 
thus lifted, to look forward to steady assist- 
ance if they display equal improvement and 
equal industry in the second stage. With- 
out such regular and systematic encourage- 
ment nothing will, nothing can be done in 
England. Men of ardour and enthusiasm 
may risk their lives and ruin their health by 
privations, and may produce excellence ; but, 
if they are suffered to pass unheeded and ne- 
glected, what must be the end ? 

“ Individual effort, without support, can 
go to a certain extent, and its efforts may be 
great when enmity and prejudice have ceased. 
But the artist must be sacrificed before the 
effect can be produced. No man of genius 
would refuse such a fate if necessary. He 
has not the proper fire if he shrink from be- 
coming the Decius of art; but surely he would 
prefer succeeding whilst alive, and confirm- 
ing his early successes by subsequent ex- 
ertions.”—Vol. i. pp. 192, 193. 


Nothing can be clearer than the ar. 
tist’s recognition, in this passage, of 
the alternative he had voluntarily ac. 
cepted. But it is equally clear from 
it, that by sacrifice he never meant 
to imply suicide. The expression is 
evidently metaphorical; and we may 
gather from it that in the writer's 
estimation, the pilgrim of the sublimer 
walks of art ought to feel happy in 
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foregoing all worldly, or rather tempo- 
rary and social advantages for the sake 
of the propagation of his principles 
throughout the world. 

In order, therefore, to act in con- 
formity with this character, he should 
have accepted the terms of the contest 
cheerfully in all its consequences; and, 
still more, he ought to have been 
able to see how he was really acting 
it out successfully through life. ‘This 
it is which, as we conceive, was the ca- 
pital mistake of Haydon — that is, as- 
suming that he was sincere in those 
early expressions of his, According to 
his own rule, he had actually achieved, 
before the termination of his life, the 
very objects he had set before him at 
its commencement. Those objects 
were, first, to raise the public standard 
of taste ; and secondly, to obtain pub- 
lic or state patronage for high art. As 
to the former, we have his ‘own judg- 
ment deliberately pronounced several 
years before his death. It is thus he 
writes in January, 1837 :— 


“T find after thirty-three years’ struggle, 
the state of art certainly with a better pros- 
pect—the Academy completely exposed, the 
people getting more enlightened, a School of 
Design begun; and I more than hope the 
House of Lords will be adorned with pictures, 

“© God! spare my intellect—my eyes— 
my health—my life, to see that accomplish- 
ed.—Vol. iii. p. 62. 


He adds, indeed :— 


“To see my devotion—my sincerity—my 
perseverance rewarded and acknowledged ; 
to see my honour proved by the payment of 
my debts, and my dear family established in 
virtue and credit, andI will yield my breath 
with cheering. Amen, with all my soul.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 62. 


Thus, he leads us to suspect that, after 
all, his zeal for art might not have been 
so entirely disinterested as he would 
have had us believe at the outset. Ne- 
vertheless, we have a right to take his 
case as he himself originally stated it ; 
and thustoexpect that he would hail the 
accomplishment of this object, achieved, 
as he no doubt felt it was, in no incon- 
siderable degree through his personal 
instrumentality, as a triumph grandly 
conspicuous, and brilliant enough to 
— mere private and personal em- 

arrassments from casting any appre- 
ciable shadow over it. 

The second of the terminal points 
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he had set before him, as it was of more 
difficult attainment, so when attained 
the glory would be only the greater. 
State encouragement to high art—this 
was the burden of his song, year after 
year; —a song as monotonous, and 
apparently as ineffectual, as a dirge 
over a dead body.  Ineffectual for 
years ; but at length, to this aspiration 
also fate seemed reluctantly favourable; 
softening, stimulating, urging states- 
men’s minds, bringin ground circum. 
stances, and finally, by an inconceiv- 
ably-unexpected catastrophe, opening 
wide the door of opportunity, by which 
all these influences could rush in toge- 
ther, and bear the life-long preacher 
forward and upward upon the tide of 
his own success. 

Towards the close of 1832, Hay- 
don was called upon to paint a pic- 
ture of a banquet, into which were 
to be introduced portraits of most of 
the leading men of liberal politics in 
England. This gave him access to 
men in power; and he made use of the 
opportunity with characteristic per- 
severance, never omitting to take ad- 
vantage of the slightest real or imagi- 
nary opening to urge the claims of art 
to state patronage upon his (often re- 
luctant) sitter. There can be little 
doubt that these efforts had their weight. 
But it might have been long before 
any practical good would have come of 
them, had not the month of October, 
1834, been made memorable by a tre- 
mendous conflagration 


“16th.—Good God! I am just returned 
from the terrific burning of the Houses of 
Parliament. Mary and I went in a cab, and 
drove over the bridge. From the bridge it 
was sublime. We alighted, and went intoa 
room of a public-house, which was full. The 
feeling among the people was extraordinary ; 
jokes and radicalism universal. If ministers 
had heard the shrewd sense and intelligence 
of these drunken remarks! I hurried Mary 
away. Good God, and are that throne and 
tapestry gone with all their associations !”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 362, 363. 


Here, then, was the way made plain. 
A few years later, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission gave notice of the conditions for 
the cartoon competition, intended to test 
the capacityfof English artists for the 
style of art suited to the decoration of the 
new Houses of Parliament, by that time 
in a state of forwardness. This again 
ought, according to the theory, to have 
been matter of unalloy ed satisfaction to 
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Haydon. But no; bitterness was his 
portion to drink, because he was himt- 
self unsuccessful in the competition. He 
laboured at the study of fresco with 
the desperate hope that he might be 
one of those chosen to adorn the walls. 
Here is a letter written to his own 
pupil, showing the personal light in 
which he viewed the matter :— 


“My pear EastLaAKeE, — I am delighted, 
because being a permanent plan it has 
broken the ice, and will ultimately end in de- 
coration. I depend on yours and the com- 
missioners’ judgments; it was doing the thing 
rightly and with energy; no mincing the 
matter. Go on, and God prosper us all. 

“T appeal to the Royal Commission, to 
the First Lord, to you the secretary, to Barry 
the architect, if I ought not to be indulged 
in my hereditary right to do this, viz., that 
when the houses are ready, cartoons done, 
colours mixed, and all at their posts, I shall 
be allowed, employed or not employed, to take 
the first brush and dip into the first colour, 
and put the first touch on the first intonaco. 
If that is not granted, I'll haunt every noble 
lord and you, till you join my disturbed 
spirit on the banks of the Styx. Keep that 
iu view if you regard my peace of mind, my 
ambition, my pride, and my glory. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ B. R. Haypoy.” 
—Vol. iii. pp. 223, 224. 


But through this, as through vo- 
lumes of the diary, runs the same grand 
inconsistency. Ambition took the 
guise of disinterested enthusiasm ; and 
that success which he achieved for his 
country, and ought to have gloried in, 
proved fatal to him, because he was 
not destined to be the immediate in- 
strument as well as the remote means 
of its accomplishment. The magni- 
ficent compartments of those halls 
in which the councils of the Em- 
pire were thenceforward to be held, 
were not to be enriched by the crea- 
tions of his fervid imagination. This, 
which would have been a bearable dis- 
appointment to artistic patriotism, was 
a death-stab — a lethalis arundo — to 
vanity. And the ‘ white hairs dabbled 
in blood” spoke, in the affecting lan- 
guage which is the last solution of the 
hife-riddle, that Haydon was blind to 
the last — blind to his own true merit, 
to his position, to his success, to his real 
fame ; allowing himself only to see what 
he boasted of being blind to—namely, 
petty and paltry vexations. 

There is a moral in all this. Itisa 
dangerous thing to write so much, and 
VOL. XLIL.——NO, CCL. 
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so well, about one’s self, as Haydon 
did. The world, thus enlightened, will 
probe the autobiographer’s heart better 
than he thought. He will be seen 
through where he flattered himself 
he had interposed the opacity of 
language as a screen between himself 
and us. His words will become con- 
ductors, and radiate a truth which 
lies deeper than themselves. Out 
of this truth we draw our lesson. Ne- 
ver let us assume the office of apos- 
tle, priest, or martyr, without first 
merging self once and for ever in 
the cause to which we have devoted 
ourselves. The triumph of the cause 
will then be our own; and for us 
ruin can never arrive, as long as the 
cause is triumphant. 

That Haydon was practically deficient 
in taste, perhaps nobody will be found to 
deny. The reader of these volumes must 
certainly admit it. Those who have seen 
his works, as we have done, have had 
glaring proof of it. But at the same 
time it must also be allowed, that sel- 
dom has criticism on art been so elo- 
quently and copiously poured forth as 
through the numerous channels by which 
Haydon loved to communicate with 
the world. Hisletters, these journals, 
his petitions to Parliament, his me- 
morials to public men, as well as his 

ublished lectures, are manuals of art- 
instruction. Even Sir Joshua, if more 
elegant, was less vigorous. The ele- 
vated, the poetical, the imaginative, 
towards such he ever strove to lift pub- 
lic and private interest; and, as the 
means to this end, constantly urged the 
study of the antique, which at the 
opening of his life was very generally 
neglected. He it was who first set 
himself to a critical examination and a 
faithful anatomising of the Elgin mar- 
bles, about which public taste was for 
a time divided. He discouraged—he 
scouted—portrait painting. He hurled 
contempt upon cabinet and familiar 
subjects, though he was forced during 
his life to try all of these in turn. In 
combating prevailing errors, indeed, he 
attacked those who had adopted them ; 
and, spurning the excellent advice 
given him by some one, to ** paint down 
his enemies,” he brandished hiscuchillo, 
the pen, and dipped it in poison before 
he thrust with it. But, although the 
venom was his own, the dart went 
home to prevalent abuses; and even 
the Academy—the life-long incubus of 
his existence—was sensibly affected in 
2F 
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the long run by the powers of the 
truth he plied it with. 

These achievements of his will sur- 
vive his name and his painted works. 
He will be best known by the reflec- 
tion of his mind in the pertormances of 
others; and thus will he prove vir- 
tually, after Barry, the regenerator, if 
not the originator, of high art in Eng- 
land. 


This cursory notice of Haydon’s es- 
says in criticism induces us to glance 
for a moment, before we conclude, at 
another work dealing with the same 
subject, as different in its form, sub- 
stance, and spirit as the authors of 
the two are from each other in every 
conceivable particular. M. Guizot’s 
Treatise on the Fine Arts* is impressed 
with the character of that writer’s 
mind. Refined, instructed, chaste, and 
elegant, it forms an admirable correc- 
tive to the extravagancies of the Eng- 
lish enthusiast; while it must be allowed 
to want the soul-informing energy, the 
bright and bold originality of concep- 
tion which it may serve to temper, but 
cannot pretend to rival. Guizot de- 
votes a preliminary essay to comparing 
and contrasting painting, sculpture, 
and engraving ; executing his task, as 
he always does, with tact and ability. 
But in doing so, as it appears to us, 
he falls into mistakes here and there, 
which we were scarcely prepared to 
meet with in so accomplished a writer. 
In his definition, for instance, of the 
distinctive aims of the sculptor and 
painter, he adopts an erroneous stand- 
ard, which Haydon, with all his zeal for 
antique correctness of details, would 
never have admitted. The sculptor’s 
ann of proceeding he states to be 
this :— 


“ He takes a mass of clay; his model is 
present to his eyes as, according to Plato, 
that of the archetypal man was in the crea- 
tive mind of God: he walks in spirit round 
it, examines it on all sides, and takes its di- 
mensions thoroughly. He is acquainted too 
with its frame-work, with the form, the 
length, and the thickness of the bones; he 
knows how they are connected, and what the 
muscles are which clothe and move them. 
His first act is to set up in imagination this 
scaffolding of bones; he then covers it with 
muscles, to which he gives the attitude and 
degree of motion necessary for his statue, 
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and finally envelops all with the flesh which 
is to give the proportions and the living form 
of man. It is thus that the gems of anti- 
quity show us Prometheus over his awful 
work. When marble has been substituted 
for clay, and has been impressed by the hand 
of the master with the delicate form of the 
human features; when its surface has as- 
sumed the gentle undulations of flesh, and 
those forms which conceal, while they allow 
us to conjecture, the shape of what is below ; 
when this is done, the man of stone will be 
found to differ from his living prototype only 
in substance, colour, and weight, and, in 
fact, to possess even in detail, all the out- 
ward characteristics of the human body.”— 
pp. 10, 11. 


As far as the latter part, or result, 
of the process is concerned, the critic 
is quite right ; but we believe and feel 
that the steps by which the sculptor 
arrives at that result are misstated, or 
at least not stated in their proper 
order. When Guizot says, that ‘his 
first act is to set up a scaffolding of 
bones,” we can believe Haydon, with 
all his idolatry of the antique and of 
anatomical skill, to be the first to ex- 
claim, No! the first act is to represent, 
upon the surface of the clay the surface 
of the thought. If he do not realise this 
to a certain extent in the first instance, 
he will have accomplished nothing. The 
poetic conception, utterly irrespective 
of either detail or structure, flies to 
embody itself as it can. It models it- 
self into a rude outline, keeps the ori- 
ginal idea prominently forward, pre- 
serving every line of grace or vigour, 
but passing for the moment over 
structural niceties, which would at 
this stage only tend to obscure and 
obliterate the one bright and glowing 
ideal, around which crystalises the 
substantial creation of art. It is only 
when all this is worked out to the ut- 
termost that the sculptor begins to 
exercise his corrective skill, or judg- 
ment, as distinguished from the imag!- 
native or poetic faculty, and to chasten 
and examine his work by the rules of 
his art, enriched, as they ought to be, 
from the amplest and most varied stores 
of knowledge. Here the Greek pre- 
cision will come appropriately into 
play. Anatomy and every structural 
nicety should be brought to bear upon 
the model —every limb, every muscle 
should be subjected to the most rigid 
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scrutiny ; but the main outline must be 
left intact, to have the poetic spirit 
preserved. This spirit, not existing in 
any part, but in the whole as a whole, 
is as volatile as it is essential, and will 
by no means bear to be tampered 
with, 

M. Guizot, to our mind, makes 
somewhat too little of this paramount 
and primary quality, which can never 
be sufficiently recommended as the one 
thing to which the artist is to direct his 
mind in the first instance. 

It is gratifying to find that this mis- 
take does not affect the criticism upon 
special subjects of art which occu. 
pies the bulk of M. Guizot’s volume. 
The author feels better than he defines. 
His sentiment of beauty keeps him 
right, in spite of an erroneous theory. 
We may trust ourselves to his taste, 
when we should hesitate about con- 
fiding in his principles. Any one who 
wishes to be satisfied on this, has only 
to read his criticisms on Domenichino’s 
pictures, and on those of Lesueur. 
Ihe true esthesis breathes through 
these remarks, as well as those upon 
Michael Angelo; and we feel a diffi- 
culty in reconciling the introductory 
and abstract principles with the prac- 


tical application of them to particular 
subjects. 

We are less confident of our ground 
(and, indeed, it is with diffidence we 
venture to dissent from him upon any 

oint) in finding fault with his reasons 
or objecting to the use of the round 


ection itself we thoroughly concur, 
to a certain stage it may be bene- 
ficial, but it should cease, we hold, at 
a very early one—much earlier than it 
is now the fashion to relinquish it. 
Drawing figures from the round is very 
analogous to the practice, now so 
much resorted to, of drawing land- 
scape from the photograph. ‘The very 
accuracy of the work betrays its origin. 
A certain feeling is absent, which, 
strange as it may appear, seems to be 
communicated by a slight deviation 
from truth ; and there remains in its 
place a rigidity which can scarcely be 
defined as a fault, though it so far sa- 
crifices the poetry of the subject. But 
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it strikes us that the chief cause of the 
failure of statues and casts to discipline 
the student to the adequate represen- 
tation of nature lies in their absolute 
uniformity of hue, as well as in that 
hue being generally white. A certain 
colour has certain laws of light and 
shade, by which it may be said to be 
characterised. Black has broad shades 
and isolated lights; bronze, if it be 
polished, less deep shades, but sharper 
and higher lights —~ neither havin 
much reflected light. White, on the 
contrary, has broad lights, scarcely 
any half tints, and little shade. The 
reflected lights are so numerous and 
strong as often to interfere with the 
shadows, rendering the form difficult to 
be discerned. Hence these uniformly 
coloured masses, especially if they ap- 
proach to white, seldom accurately re- 
present flesh or drapery, and never sup- 
ply that variety of effect which what is 
called texture gives. And the student 
who imbues his mind too thoroughly 
with the idea of uniform surface and 
colour, will find it difficult to shake it 
off after abandoning models too long 
kept before his eyes. 

Let these hasty and slight remarks 
suffice by way of criticism on M. 
Guizot’s principles of art. They scarce- 
ly amount to objections; but, if they 
do, they are all we can offer as dissent 
where everything else is so thoroughly 
and gracefully true. The finest 
taste everywhere guides the pen of this 
accomplished writer, and we have 
scarcely less occasion to admire him 
here, than we had when we recently* 
took occasion to introduce to the read- 
er his masterly dissertations upon the 
French and English dramas. Had 
poor Haydon but possessed this ele- 
ment of Taste, along with his energy 
and, we may add, genius, his words 
would now be the standard authority 
on all such matters, and his works 
might have secured tlie place he as. 
= to for them. But talent is, for- 
unately for mediocrity, scattered in- 
discriminately amongst men, and it is 
the exception where it falls in all its 
completeness upon one individual — 
where it does, it produces Michael 
Angelos, Rafaelles, Reynoldses. 


* Dust Untversiry Macazrne, Vol. XL. p, 187. 































Hotel des Alpes, August, 1853. 

Dear Antuony,—In the strictest con- 
fidence and secrecy, I have resolved to 
entrust to you my grand geographical 
discovery. There is no longer any 
doubt that the Lake of Geneva—like 
most questions —has two sides to it. 
Not, perhaps, that you ever doubted 
the mathematical fact, when calmly 
ee. as an abstract proposition, 

ut will you kindly inquire of the 
thousands of travel. s that, I hear, 
daily throng your Dublin Exhibition, 
if any one of them have practically ob- 
served more than one side? Witha 
guide-book in one hand and an um- 
brella in the other, every moment ap- 
propriated to some inevitable “ lion,” 
they tear, in the impatient steamer, 
through the blue waters of the lake ; 
make a descent on Lausanne; see 
Vevay by dining at a table d’héte with 
their backs to the windows, lest the 
prospect should interrupt them; ‘‘ do” 
Chillon with business-like despatch, 
and disappear through Villeneuve to 
the Italian passes, or to the noted 
Alpine glories. Having thus skirted 
the northern side, they fancy they have 
seen the entire, and never pause along 
the neglected south; nay, though they 
gaze with passing wonder at the splen- 
did scene above St. Gingoulph, they 
do not reflect upon its noble historic 
associations, and forget that were it 
not for its humble name, and its tu- 
telary saint, our Cockneys might never 
have been able to swear “ by Jingo!” 

True, the towering mountains be- 
hind for seven long wintry months shut 
out the rays of the sun, and squalid 

overty and disease sink upon its few 
inhabitants, nor wholly rise from them 
in the more genial season; but this 
scarcely meets the eye in the glorious 
light of midsummer, when the chestnut 
and the ash clothe the landscape with 
the freshest green, hiding the marks 


of man’s poverty amid the riches of 


nature’s beauties. Its little inn then pre- 
pares itself for the annual influx of ci- 
tizensfrom Geneva; and there amongst 
them I found a French gentleman en- 
deavouring to solace himself for having 
lost the luxuries of Parisian society, 
for reasons best known to the govern- 
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ment, but which he calls his “ patriot- 
ism.” Monsieur D. had never shaved, 
it is true: his whiskers, suggested the 
republique rouge, and he looked a little 
ferocious at first sight, but there never 
was a gentler creature or a kinder 
heart. He was a pleasant companion 
too, and having now great experience 
as a mountaineer, considered himself 
an immensely better pedestrian than 
any other man—at least who was not a 
Frenchman! We had arranged to as- 
cend together that summit of the 
Dent d’Oche, which lies furthest in- 
land, and is seldom visited. We con- 
sulted the wise people, who all gave 
different advice —as wise people 
usually do—and left us in woeful per- 
plexity. Only in one thing all agreed, 
to our great grief, that we could not 
from the summit obtain a view of 
Mont Blanc, as divers mountains would 
intervene to shut it out. They proved 
clearly it was impossible; and there- 
fore, when the next evening I reported 
that we had actually seen the snowy 
monarch, I mentioned it merely as an 
error made by the mountains, who 
must have mistaken their position, and 
not by my accurate informants. 

At length, a glorious evening pro- 
mises a settled day ; we pack a small 
knapsack, and fix the morrow for our 
venture. Accordingly, at the first 
grey, we stole forth from the sleeping 
inn about four o'clock. For an hour 
and a-half we followed the zigzag 
course of a dashing torrent, by a path 
cut in the midst of trees, with the 
usual allowance of rustic bridges, wa- 
terfalls, and wooded cliffs; a scene 
that, were it anywhere but in Switzer- 
land, would be visited for itself, not 
made use of merely as a passage to 
more glorious regions, and such as 
would make the fortune of half-a-dozen 
of our counties in England. Steadily 
rising at every step, we reached a small 
wooden village, with a chapel, as usual 
in an inaccessible place, and plenty of 
dirt and squalor—in this respect con- 
trasting markedly with the flourishing 
canton opposite. We then advanced 
by a dreadfully rough path, with foot- 
ing such as might be obtained by tear- 
ing up the pay ing-stones in the strand, 
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and flinging them in confusion on 
Greenwich hill; and, emerging from 
the narrow ravines, we caught the 
beams of the now risen sun. Behind, 
however, lay a line of gathering clouds, 
that shut out the lake from view, ex- 
cept when some ee in the veil 
gave us a passing glimpse of beauty at 
the world below. Without difficulty, 
but with considerable fatigue, we rose 
to that important point in all Alpine 
ascents, the last chalet; after which, 
the traveller need look for no further 
help from man, and must trust to his 
own wits, if he have no better guide. 
There we found a wild, mountain 
youth, who, in French unintelligible 
to the Frenchman, assured us that the 
path we proposed to go would be a 
great round, and offered to bring us a 
short cut, which we had not the good 
sense to decline. We yielded, indeed, 
the more readily, as it would evidently 
bring us under some very grand cliffs 
that frowned before us, and our ex- 
cursion had been planned solely to see 
some such specimens amongst these 
riven mountains, said to be as re- 
markable as any in the Alps. He 
accordingly led us to the foot of a 
precipice, perhaps some two thou- 
sand feet high; there he pointed 
to a track, which, he said, wound 
through fissures and ravines, by a patch 
of snow, that looked very like a sheet 
spread out to dry, but which we after- 
wards found to be a respectably-sized 
field. It was about eight o’clock when 
he left us to make the best of our way 
up. 

The problem was quite plain. Here 
were we; there was the mountain; 
the day was scarce begun; nothing re- 
mained, but just todoit. D pro- 
posed breakfast as an assistance ; but 
being still fresh, and braced by the 
frosty air of that height, I thought the 
labour of digestion would only retard 
us, and that the breakfast should be 
kept in prospective, as a reward for 
our exertions; so we gallantly rushed 
at a kind of hillock, that led to a fissure 
in the rocks above, determined to take 
it by storm. ‘The footing was firm, 
and we made great way, and were not 
long ere we started two chamois from 
amongst the rocks, and presently two 
more, who bolted away with an ease 
that excited our envy. After some 
time, we pulled out our watches, and, 
though not yet over our “hillock,” 
found that three-quarters of an hour 
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had gone by. It would, in fact, have 
made a very comfortable little moun- 
tain in itself; but of that the eye had 
failed to warn us beforehand, utterly 
baffled by the gigantic scale of every 
object around. At length, arrived at 
the critical point, where our hillock 
ceased, and the rocks overhung on 
every side, we discover that our little 
path had been carried off by some win- 
ter torrent, but see it bravely reappear 
again above us, and so determine to 
cross the abyss. I went first, and 
gained a point where I could stand, 
tied a long string (brought for such 
purposes) to my Alpine stock, and so 
drew across the knapsack, and then 
D followed in safety. The path 
was now toilsome and dangerous, on 
cliffs where no earth or green thin 
rested. However, by rendering aul 
assistance, we advanced where we could 
see a safe resting-place not far off; 
that once attained, the rest seemed 
easy. ‘* Enfin, nous sommes sauvés.” 
Hold! where is the path? Gone; ut- 
terly swept away, and in its place the 
desolate track of an avalanche, going 
down, down, till the eye sickens fol- 
lowing it. No footing there; it is too 
steep for anything to rest on it. I 
placed a stone to try, but it went down 
as though it fell through the air. What 
a misfortune! We must retrace our 
steps. Look back; this is no longer 
possible. ‘The cloud has risen thickly 
not an hundred feet below. ‘Vo de- 
scend in it would be madness; to wait 
for its clearing too precarious ; but it 
is probable it will not rise further. In 
fine summer weather like this, these 
mountains havealwaysagirdle of cloud, 
called “la ceinture,”’ at about four 
thousand feet high, that encircles their 
waist, and leaves their summits and 
base clear. It is therefore better to 
mount at once, if we can. 

The ground here was of hard gravel, 
perfectly smooth and frozen so hard 
that the foot could make no impression 
on it. Fancy, dear Anthony, your 
drawing-room floor placed nearly per- 
pendicular, and then try to walk on it. 
However, the difficulty was only one 
of nerve and toil; with my pointed 
stick I cut a firm step; planting a foot 
on this, I worked at another, and so 
proceeded slowly and _ laboriously. 
Every stone and pebble I detached 
bounded down with a harsh sound till 
out of sight, to show us where we too 
should follow if we slipped. D— 
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carried the knapsack in these tracks, 
and, to avoid the stones that I hurled 
down in my work, I advanced in a 
zigzag, while he kept, as it were, 
always on the opposite tack. A few 
hundred feet of this work was quite 
sufficiently exhausting ; and at length 
we stood on a level neck of ground, 
underneath the summit cliff of one 
Dent, whose solid mass of rock 
towered above our heads, and at 
the foot of the way that leads to 
the higher. We rush along this nar- 
row ridge in eager haste; it narrows 
yet more ; to the right it is perfectly 
plumb, three yards to the left it is 
nearly so. How can any material 
stand in such a position without break- 
ing? I pause, take a stone, lie down 
on my face, extend my hand over the 
cliff, and let the stone drop ; itis eight 
seconds before it strikes anything, and 
then rolls down hopelessly on. The 
exact height mathematicians may 
** calculate,” but we ‘ guess” it must 
be at least 1,000 feet. But here is 
another difficulty. The ridge has nar- 
rowed to a sharp-edged rock, on which 
not even a chamois could walk. Yet 
others certainly have passed here be- 
fore, if we are to believe that this 

uasi-path led to the summit at all. 
How did they pass it? Evidently 
they must have got straddlelegs on it, 
as on a horse, and worked along it 
thus. That is it; no danger but the 
one, that the head will sicken at such 
a height. 

** Now is the moment for a drop of 
brandy,” said the Frenchman. 

** Pardon; what you please after, 
but not before.” 

The distance was not more than 
thirty feet, but that was enough. I 
remained motionless a few seconds at 
the commencement of my ride, to test 
my head. Finding it stand the trial, 
I proceeded, and we both soon crossed 
in safety. A few minutes more, and, 
at’eleven o'clock, we stood on the noble 
summit, with emotions impossible to 
describe, in presence of the grandest 
and most beautiful forms that nature 
can present. 

There is a scenery that can be de- 
scribed, or at least its general impres- 
sion sufficiently conveyed ; and there 
are beauties in the Alps, such as nar- 
row gorges and giddy passes, of which 
a drawing gives a not inadequate pic- 
ture; but scenes of this varied and 
stupendous character baffle alike the 


powers of language and the art of the 
painter. They give what Locke calls 
a new simple idea, and can as little be 
embodied in words as the conception of 
colours can be fully imparted to a 
blind man. They are, however, ca- 
pable of comparison ; and the expe- 
rienced travellers who have seen both 
will bear me out in saying that views 
from summits are far better, when 
there are yet higher peaks to be looked 
up at than when the whole is flat- 
tened down, by the eye being placed 
completely above it. Those who 
go up Mont Blane do not see Mont 
Blanc itself, the best feature in the 
view ; and, if they were not fain to 
exalt their feat, would own that they 
had had better views half way up, 
or from much lower peaks opposite, 
not to mention the utter impossi- 
bility of enjoyment, exhausted by 
fatigue, the eyes blinded from walking 
in the snow, the limbs frozen, and the 
lungs refusing to do their office, till 
some of the adventurers usually turn 
black in the face in the midst of their 
fancied pleasure! Here we could sit 
down in a bracing but not unpleasant 
atmosphere, and pore upon the out- 
stretched scene below. Its extent was 
quite sufficient, being certainly as 
great as the eye is capable of appre- 
ciating. It embraced the Oberland 
Alps, not dimly, but as though near 
at hand; the chain of Mont Blane, with 
his peaks and glaciers, some twenty 
miles off, and sparkling in the sun; the 
most of Savoy, even into Italy itself; 
the green hills and blue lake below ; 
while between, and at the bases of the 
mountains, lay scattered masses of 
clouds, not dark, as when overhead, 
but soft and white, under the glorious 
sun, like pure and beautiful lakes. 

But we have had seven hours, tough 
work, and ascended about 6,000 feet ; 
we must therefore calm our emotions, 
and come down from the sublime to 
what is not at all the ridiculous. Let us 
e’en smoke a cigar, eat our breakfast, 
and study our map, Keller’s famous 
** Reise-Karte.”” Bien; nous alilons 
done dejeuner 4 la carte.” Despite the 
badness of the pun, only excusable at 
such an elevation, our appetites were 
unblunted, and soon lightened the con- 
tents of our scanty knapsacks, which 
two superb eagles seemed to eye wist- 
fully, circling fearlessly about us, as 
though to hint we were intruders on 
their domains. We then collected 
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some dry grass and turf, and made a 
small fire to temper the keenness of 
the air, and perfect our enjoyment. 
Suddenly the clouds below were dis- 
turbed, as though convulsed by some 
electric power, andwere tossed toand fro, 
like the water in a seething caldron ; 
what the elements intended we knew 
not, and awaited the result with anxi- 
ety. It soon became evident that they 
were about to rise to a higher level ; 
they mounted to where we sat, and 
wrapped us for some time in mist and 
impenetrable gloom. Now and then, 
through apertures, as through rents in 
the cloudy mantle, we caught passing 
glimpses of extraordinary beauty, while 
below us two men, unseen, sang toge- 
ther the Renz des Vaches, with stento- 
rian voices, the notes ringing _ back 
from the opposite rocks, and the tink- 
ling of their cows’ bells rising mysteri- 
ously to us through the fog. 

Soon the great curtain of clouds 
around us began to rise above our 
heads, and, bit by bit, disclose the 
scene below us. First, we saw the blue 
lake, its clear azure so like the hue of 
a cloudless sky, that it produced, fora 
moment, a positive confusion in our 
sensations, giving a kind of impression 
that we must be turned upside down, 
and standing on our heads ; for how 
else could the sky be beneath our feet ? 
Presently, mountain after mountain 
was left uncovered ; and the same scene 
that we had before gazed upon parti- 
ally above the clouds, we.now saw fully 
revealed below them ; but the enchant- 
ment was gone. It wasa glorious view, 
but it was earthly and intelligible; in- 
stead of mistery and error, the eye 
bewildered and baffled by height and 
distance, it all lay plainly before us, 
lowered to a mere matter-of-fact, a pal- 
pable actuality ; one could map itdown, 
and study geography. 

Our ascent having given us quite 
enough of our “ short-cut,” and Al- 
pine experience having taught us that 
**the long way round ” is, in those re- 
gions, ‘‘ the short way home,"’ we com- 
menced our descent in another direc- 
tion, and towards our friends the singers 
of the Renz des Vaches. We soon 
reached them, and got directions from 
them not only as to our route, but as to 
where to find water, for which my com- 
panion was now rather clamorous. It 
was close at hand, and most thoroughly 
iced, so that a little brandy wasan essen- 
tial addition. A few teaspoonfuls in a 
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tumbler of water sufficed me, and formed 
my only drink during the entire day. 
My friend, on the contrary, did not 
scruple to take an ample draught when- 
ever he felt thirsty. The result was 
precisely that which would be expected 
by those who have tried both systems 
in hard and continued exercise. The 
stimulus once used, is soon exhausted, 
produees a reaction, slight at first, but 
alwaysincreasing, and, if repeated, must 
from time to time be continued. Thus, 
every hour of our march he slaked his 
thirst, and every hour he felt his thirst 
renewed, and had to make the mixture 
of brandy more potent; so that, ere the 
day closed, he had finished the pint 
bottle. I, on the contrary, by resist- 
ing at first the inclination, soon found 
it disappear, was much less distressed 
when exposed to a scorching sun, play- 
ing perpendicularly on the side of the 
mountain, and came in far fresher, and 
with more healthful appetite. Drink, 
dear Anthony—it will do you no harm 
—after your day’s labour, but not de- 
Sere or during it. 

A couple of hours, always descend- 
ing, brought us to a village whose 
name it is no loss to be unable to re- 
cord, as it did not number half-a-dozen 
wooden cottages. Here we found we 
had a choice of two passes—the one 
direct home, simple, but impossible to 
accomplish before nightfall; the other 
to La Meillerie, on the lake, difficult, 
but possible. Preferring the possible 
to the impossible, we commenced a 
fresh ascent of considerable height, 
and then a descent that seemed in- 
terminable. We were beginning to 
get tired of going down perpetu- 
ally, and were expecting every mo- 
ment to find ourselves on the grande 
route, when the path unexpectedly be- 
came steeper and steeper, and soon 
degenerated into a rapid “ coulisse,” 
or wood-slide, down which a tree could 
slip with due rapidity, and a traveller 
follow it with marvellous facility, but 
on which it was impossible to walk with 
propriety. Our resource, therefore, 
was to climb along its side from tree 
to tree. Presently a rapid little stream 
fell into this narrow track, and after a 
few yards reached the edge of a cliff, 
whence we saw La Meillerie hopelessly 
below us, and there both path and 
rivulet leaped over the rock, leaving 
us a picturesque cataract to admire, 
but exceedingly discouraging prospects 
of further advance. However, it was 
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plain that we had not missed the path, 
such as it was, and that, consequently, 
it must be some way down this cata- 
ract; and, on the principle that we 
could go where others had gone before, 
we set to work to study the position. 
The rock was peculiar: its horizontal 
strata, one above another, were worn 
away unevenly, and thus presented 
jagged projections at alternate sides ; 
and, as the waterfall was in the angle of 
the rock, we soon found that, by cross- 
ing from sideto side, with an occasional 
shower-bath, it was possible to take 
advantage of these uncouth stairs, if 
not with luxurious convenience, at 
least without danger. Once down, a 
brief half hour, over rugged stones and 
amid overhanging trees, brought us to 
la grande route, near Meillerie, beside 
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the lake. I plunged into its warm velvet 
waters, while Monsieur D blended 
amore icy draught from a neighbour- 
ing stream with the last drops of his 
brandy-flask. Once more on the level, 
our velocity seemed doubled—some- 
what like the sensation of getting into a 
railway train after jogging along ina 
slow coach—and a short stretch of six 
miles, walked with hungry rapidity, 
brought us to St. Gingoulph again. 
Need I say that mine host of Za Poste 
made but slender profits on his modest 
charge for our voracious suppers after 
such a day in the Savoy Alps ? Would, 
dear Anthony, thou too wert here—but 
no! thou art more usefully employed 
than in listening to thine absent friend, 
Heinricu. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


OBELISK,. 


BY REV, EDWARD HINCKS, D.D. 


Tne obelisk which Mr. Layard disco- 


vered in the centre of the mound at 
Nimrid, and which is now standing in 
the middle of the central Assyrian room 
in the British Museum, is one of the 
most interesting monuments in the col- 
lection. Itcontains the annals of the son 
of that king whose bas-reliefs cover the 
walls of the gallery leading to it, and 
whose statue is at the other end of this 
gallery. ‘These annals extend over 
thirty-one years, beginning about the 
eighteenth year of Ahab, that is, ac- 
cording to the received chronology, 
901 3B.c., and ending about the fif- 
teenth year of Jehu, 870 s.c. These 
dates are determined by the succession 
of the kings of Syria, as given in 2 
Kings, viii. 7-15; Benhadad being re- 
presented in the Annals as reigning in 
the fourteenth year, and Hazael in the 
eighteenth. 

The obelisk contains 190 lines of cune- 
atic writing, exclusive of five epigraphs, 
descriptive of as many _bas-reliefs, 
which go round the entire obelisk. The 
first seventy-two lines are above the 
uppermost epigraph; eighteen being 
on each side, divided by the steps into 
four, four, four, and six. The por- 
tions of the four sides below the bas- 
reliefs contain twenty-three, twenty- 


eight, twenty-nine, and thirty-eight 
lines respectively. 

The first fourteen lines contain an 
invocation of the thirteen great As- 
syrian deities, Assur, Ani, Bil, Dagan, 
‘Tsin, Ban, Shamash, Marduk, Bar, 
Nirgil, Nabi, Gula, and Ishtar, Of 
these names eight are certain, being 
expressed here or elsewhere by known 
phonographs. The name of the god 
of war may also be read phonetically, 
Bar; but whether it was so may be 
doubted, owing to the same combina- 
tion of characters being used for 
iron.” The names Dagan, Ban, and 
Gula, have been found written phone- 
tically ; but they have not been de- 
monstratively identified with the ideo- 
graphic compounds, or monograms, 
1ere used, which respectively repre- 
sent the deities supposed to preside 
over the sea, fire or wind, and love, 
or the Neptune, Jupiter, and Venus 
of the Greeks. Col. Rawlinson has 
recently identified some divine name 
with the Nergil of Scripture; and I 
presume, but am not certain, that it is 
the tenth in this list. 

The seven lines which follow the 
divine names, contain the names and 
titles of the king who made the obelisk, 
his father, and his grandfather. His 
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own name is Dimmanu-Bara, i. e., 
**the likeness of Mars.” It may be 
well to remark here, that names, and 
parts of names, of which the reading is 
uncertain, are printed in italics. The 
same type is also used in the transla- 
tion, to denote that the meaning of a 
word is not satisfactorily ascertained. 
Brackets imply a greater degree of un- 
eertainty. Bracketed words are, in- 
deed, in several instances supplied con- 
jecturally, merely to avoid leaving a 
vacant space in the translation. This, 
however, is only done when the gram- 
matical construction is known. 

The name of the king’s father is 
Assur-Yuchura-bal, i. e., ‘* Assur has 
formed a son.” A name very similar to 
this was Assur-iddana-bal, ‘‘ Assur has 
given a son;” out of which the Greeks 
made Sardanapalus. Both names seem 
to have been borne by the son of As- 
sur-akh-iddan. The name last men- 
tioned signifies, ‘* Assur has given a 
brother ;” as the name of his father, 
Tsin-akhi’-irib, signifies ‘‘Tsin has 
multiplied brethren.” We may infer 
that the first of these three names 
was given to the eldest son of his fa- 
ther, the next to a second son, and the 
last to one who had at least two elder 
brethren. 
these, is the name of the Chaldean 
king, Marduk-bal-iddan, ‘* Marduk 
has given a son.” He is called, in the 
present text of Isaiah, xxxix. 1, the 
son of Baladan, an unmeaning, and 
therefore impossible name. We may, 
with a high degree of probability, re- 
store Bil-bal-iddan, « Bil has given a 
son.” <A similar name, Nabi-bal-id- 
dan, *‘ Nabu has given a son,” was 
borne by the King of Chaldea cotem- 
- with the father of the obelisk- 

ing. 

Similar again to this is Nabi-bal- 
yuchur,” ‘ Nebo has formed a son,” 
the name of the father of the conquerer 
of Judea. This king’s own name, 
Nabi-kudurri’-yuchur, has for its mid- 
dle element a plural noun, the signifi- 
cation of which Ihave not yet ascer- 
tained. I may add, that the name 
Nabonassor seems to represent Nabun- 
akh-yuchur, ‘* Nebo has formed a bro- 
ther ;”’ the nasal which terminates the 
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name of the god being sounded before 
a vowel. 

The name of the grandfather of 
Dimmanu-Bara is uncertain as to both 
its elements. The latter is the same 
as the latter element in his own name, 
signifying ‘of Mars.” The former 
seems connected with, but is not quite 
the same as, the first element in the 
name of Diglat-Bal-itsri, “the arrow 
of the son of the country house ;” the 
latter part of the name being probably 
a mystic appellation of some deity. 
This is the ‘* Tiglath Pileser” of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The Assyrians 
had the same peculiarity of pronuncia- 
tion as the Welsh, and were apt to use 
t and p for d and &. It is possible that 
the name before us may be Diglat- 
Bara, “the arrow of Mars; but it is 
possible, also, that the first element 
may have been read otherwise, in some 
manner as yet unascertained. I should 
add, that the first element in this name 
occurs also in the name of the most 
ancient Assyrian king of whom we 
have any monuments, Diglat-Bal-itsri, 
or Tiglath Pileser I.* In his reign 
(1121, B.c.), Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed by Marduk-iddana-akhim, 
‘* Marduk has given brethren,” King of 
Babylon; but he afterwards carried 
on successful wars to the North and 
West, having his seat of government at 
Kalah Shergat. 

In the inscriptions of this king, he 
mentions the names of his four imme- 
diate ancestors; all of whom he calls 
kings of Assyria. And, what is a 
matter of intense interest, he also 
speaks of a more remote ancestor, 
Shamshi- Bana, “the servant of Ban,” 
son of Ishmi-Dagan, ‘ Dagan has 
heard ;” to which two persons he 
gives a title not elsewhere used, and 
which may signify priest or champion 
of Assur. It wild seem as if they 
lived before the establishment of the 
monarchy, and yet not before the ex- 
istence of chronological records; for 
the king says that Shamshi- Bana had 
erected a temple (at Kalah Shergat) 
641 years ago ; which temple had been 
taken down by his great-grandfather, 
and had lain in ruins sixty years. This 
temple he rebuilt; and he says that 


* Unless, indeed, the stone of Michaux, at Paris, should prove to be the work of the great- 


great-grandfather of Tiglath Pileser I. 


The name seems to be the same, and the curious 


maledictions which are found on both monuments against those who should hide them, or 
destroy them, seem ground for referring them to about the same period of time. The objec- 
tion is, that the author of Michaux’s inscription assumes no royal titles. 
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he not only put in it his own tablets 
and sculptures, but, that having found 
the sculptures of Shamshi-Bana, his 
ancestor, he placed them in it along 
with hisown. It is probable, there- 
fore, that if the mound at Kalah Sher- 
gat were explored, there would be 
found in it monuments of the eigh- 
teenth eentury before Christ. 

To return, however, to the obelisk : 
the inscription from the twenty-second 
line to the end is occupied with an 
account of the events in each year of 
thirty-one, or rather thirty-two; the 
expedition first mentioned occurring 
in what would be called the last year 
of Assur-yuchura-bal. The first year 
of a king was, contrary to what many 
chronologers have assumed, that which 
commenced next after his accession. 
‘The following is offered as a translation 
of these annals :— 


In the beginning of my reign, when 
T had sat in state upon the royal throne, 
I colleeted my chariots and my army ; 
I passed through the defiles of Mount 
Tsammitsi, and took Aridu, the strong- 
hold of Ninni. 

In my first year, I crossed the 
Euphrates in deep water. I went to 
the sea of the setting sun. I put up 
my arrows in their quiver at the sea, 
and offered sacrifices to my gods. I 
went up to Mount Khamani, and cut 
down beams, pillars, and [planks]. I 
went up to Kullar, and there I set up 
an image of my majesty. 

In my second year, I arrived at Til- 
Bartsahib, and took some towns be- 
longing to Akhuni, the son of Adini. 
I shut him up in his city. I crossed 
the Euphrates through deep water, and 
took Dabigu, the frontier city of Khat- 
ti, with the towns that depended upon 
it. 

In my third year, Akhuni, the son of 
Adini, being afraid of my powerful 
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arrows, abandoned Til-Bartsahib, his 
royal city, and crossed the Euphrates. 
I selected a city for an accession to As- 
syria,* which the people of Khatti call 
Pitru, being on the River Tsagamri, 
on the far side of the Euphrates. I 
took it for my guides. In my return 
I passed through the defile of Allji. 
Alji, Tsuhi, Dayahinni, Nummi, Ar- 
jaskun, the royal city of Arami the 
Urardhian (i.e., Armenian), Giljan, 
and Khutuskia, were watched by Di- 
hutassur.t 

(In my fourth year) I departed from 
Nineveh. I crossed the Euphrates 
through deep water, and went after 
Akhuni the son of Adini. Heoccupied a 
strong position on the broken summit 
of a hill overhanging the Euphrates. I 
attacked and captured the summit of 
the hill. I carried away, Akhuni with 
his gods, his chariots, his horses, his 
sons, his daughters, and his army, and 
brought them to my city, Assur. In 
the same year, passing through Kullar, 
I went down to Jamua, which adjoins 
it. I went to the towns of Nigdi, and 
took Idaya [where Nigdi was]. 

In my fifth year, I went up to Mount 
Biyari and took eleven strong towns. 
I shut up Ankhitti, of Ruri, in his 
city, and received from him large tri- 
bute. 

In my sixth year, I arrived at the 
towns on the banks of the Balikhi. 
Gihammu, their governor [being ter- 
rified], passed over to Til-Dhurakhin. 
I crossed the Euphrates through oe | 
water, and received tribute from all 
the kings of Khatti. At that time, 
Ban-idri of Tashu (i.e., Damascus), 
and Irkhulina of Amattf (.e., Hamath), 
with the kings of Khatti, and of the sea- 
coast, relying on the strength (literally 
hands) of one another, came to meet 
me, offering battle. By the help of 
Assur, the powerful lord, my lord, I 
fought with them and conquered them. 


* Literally, “ for Assur.” 


Perhaps this is what he afterwards calls “my city, Assur ;” 


though Colonel Rawlinson believes that name to belong to Kalah-Shergit. 


+ His general: see below. The places here named were on the northern frontier, extend- 
ing from the Euphrates to the east of the lake of Van, The date which follows is not in the 
original. It has evidently been omitted by inadvertence. 

{ Ban-idri is evidently the Benhadad of Scripture ; the Septuagint read the name with a 
final r instead of d. This seems to determine the value of the divine name, which is the first 
element in that of the king ; and yet other considerations lead me to suspend my opinion on 
that question. I will in future write the proper names of the places here mentioned by their 
equivalents in common use. The Hittites, whose country is called Khatti, seem to have con- 
sisted of two branches—the northern Hittites, who lived about Bir, on the Euphrates, and to 
the north of it; and the southern Hittites, whose territory adjoined Hamath and Damascus. 
The former paid tribute on this occasion ; the latter went to war. 
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I deprived them of their chariots, their 
moving-towers, and their implements of 
war. I slew in battle (literally with 
arrows) 20,500 of their fighting men, 

In my seventh year, I went to the 
towns of Khabini of Til-abnin. I took 
Til-abnin, his stronghold, with the 
towns that depended upon it. I went 
on as far as the highground over the 
affluents of the Tigris, where the wa- 
ters go forth. I there put up the ar- 
rows of Assur, and offered sacrifices to 
my gods. I made [anew temple]. I 
made an image of my majesty in a 
shrine. I [recorded the titles] of As- 
sur my Lord. I inscribed upon it my 
successes, everything that I had done 
in the different countries; and I set it 
up there. 

In my eighth year, Marduk-shum- 
ishim being King of Cardunias, Mar- 
duk-bil-santsatin, his [younger] bro- 
ther made war against him. They 
were equally strong. I went to the 
assistance of Marduk-shum-ishim, and 
took [several towns]. 

In my ninth year, I went a second 
time to the land of Akkadin. I came 
in sight of the city of Gananatin. Mar- 
duk-bil-santsatin, when fear of the pre- 
sence of Assur and Marduk had pros- 
trated him, went up to a hill, in order 
to save his life. I went after him and 
slew with arrows Marduk-bil-santsatin, 
along with the guilty men that were 
with him. I went to the Great Pos- 
sessions.* I offered sacrifices in Ba- 
bylon, Bardshap, and Dictin, I cut 
out shrines for the great gods. I went 
down to Kaldi (%. e., Chaldea). I took 
towns of theirs, and received the tri- 
bute of the Kings of Chaldea. The 
shooting of my arrows struck terror as 
far as the sea. 

In my tenth year I crossed the Eu- 
phrates for the eighth time, and took 
the towns of Sangara of Carcamish.+ I 
arrived at the towns of Arami, and 
took Arnin, his royal city, with a hun- 
dred of his towns. 

In my eleventh year, I crossed the 
Euphrates for the ninth time, and took 
towns without number. I went down 
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to the towns of Khatti and the Hama- 
thites, and took seventy-nine towns. 
Banidri of Damascus and twelve kings 
of Khatti strengthened one another's 
hands; but I gained a victory over 
them. 

In my twelfth year I crossed the 
Euphrates for the tenth time. I went 
to Pagarkhubuna, and carried away 
their spoil. 

In my thirteenth year, I went up to 
Yahitti, and carried away their spoil. 

«= The whole of this part of the 
Annals is given at much greater length 
in the inscriptions on the colossal bulls. 
I translate the portion of the bull in- 
scription which relates to the next 
year, as it is peculiarly interesting. 

In my fourteenth year, I collected 
the people in multitudes, which were 
not to be counted. I crossed the Eu- 
phrates through deep water, with 
102,000 of my soldiers. At that time 
Banidri of Damascus, and Irkhulinna 
of Hamath, with twelve kings from 
the shores of the Upper and the Lower 
Seas, collected their soldiers in great 
numbers, which were not to be counted. 
They came to meet me. I fought with 
them, and defeated them. I deprived 
them of their chariots, their moving 
towers, and their implements of war. 
They went off to save their lives, 

In my fifteenth year, I went to the 
high grounds over the affluents of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. I set up 
an image of my majesty on that eleva- 
tion. 

In my sixteenth year, I crossed the 
Jab. LIwent to Namri. Marduk-mis- 
sijabik, King of Namri, fled to save 
his life. I brought his slaves, his sol- 
diers, and his gods to Assyria. I ap- 
pointed Yanju, the son of Khaban, to 
be king over them, 

In my seventeenth year, I crossed 
the Euphrates. I went up to Mount 
Khamana, and cut beams and pillars. 

= The transactions of the next 
year are given much more fully on the 
bulls than on the obelisk. I translate 
them from the former. 

In my eighteenth year, I crossed the 


* A name applied to the district immediately surrounding Babylon, which seems to have 


been accounted sacred. 


The land of Akkadin lay to the north of this; Cardunias to the 


south ; and Kaldi or Chaldea to the south of this, extending to the Persian gulf. 

t Carcamish is generally supposed to be the modern Kerkesiah ; but it appears from seve- 
ral passages in the inscriptions that it was on the opposite side of the river and far higher 
up. It was the capital of the northern Hittites, and must have been at or near the modern 
Bir. The name Kerkesiah signifies ‘‘ a race course,” and has no connexion with the ancient 


name, 
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Euphrates for the sixteenth time. 
Khajail (7. e., Hazael) of Damascus, 
relying on the multitude of his soldiers, 
collected his soldiers in great numbers. 
He took up a strong position upon 
Tsaniru, a mountain range opposite 
to Libnana (7.e., Lebanon). I fought 
with him, and defeated him. I slew 
in battle 16,000 of his warriors, and 
deprived him of 1121 of his chariots, 
460 of his moving towers, and his camp. 

In my nineteenth year, I crossed 
the Euphrates for the eighteenth time. 
I went up to Mount Khamana. I cut 
beams and pillars. 

In my twentieth year, I crossed the 
Euphrates for the twentieth time. I 
went down to the Cawin. I took their 
towns and carried away their spoil. 

In my twenty-first year, I crossed 
the Euphrates for the twenty-first 
time. 1 went to the towns of Hazael 
of Damascus, and took part of his 
provisions. I received the tributes of 
the Churaya, the Chidunaya (i.e., the 
Tyrians and the Sidonians), and the 
Gubalaya. 

In my twenty-second year, I crossed 
the Euphrates for the twenty-second 
time. I went down to Tabali. At 
that time I received the tributes of 
twenty-four kings of Tabali. I went 
to the mines of silver, of rock-salt, 
and of alabaster. 

In my twenty-third year, I crossed 
the Euphrates, and took Uhittash, 
the stronghold of Lallah the Mili- 
dian. The kings of Tabali came to me, 
and I received their tributes. 

In my twenty-fourth year, I crossed 
the lower Jab. I passed through 
Kharkhar, and went down to Namri. 
Yanju, king of Namri, being in dread 
of my powerful arrows, fled to save 
his life. I took his chief cities, Tsik- 
hishadakh, Bittasu, Bittsakkin, and 
Bitsiddin. I slew his fighting men, 
and carried away his spoil.* I threw 
down, beat to pieces, and consumed 
with fire the cities. A portion of them 
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went up to a hill. I attacked and 
captured the summit of the hill. I 
slew their fighting men; I brought 
down their women and their female 
slaves.t I departed from Namri, and 
received the tribute of twenty-seven 
kings of Partsua (i.e., Persia). I de- 
parted from Persia, and went down to 
[try the strength of] Media, Arajias, 
and Kharkhar.t I took Kuakinda, 
Khajjanabi, Irsu, Kinaplila, and the 
towns which depended upon them. I 
slew their fighting men, and carried 
away their spoil. I overthrew, beat 
to pieces, and consumed with fire the 
towns. I carved an image of my ma- 
jesty at Kharkhar. I carried away 
Yanju, the son of Khaban, with his 
slaves in great numbers, his gods, his 
sons, his daughters, and numbers of 
his soldiers, and brought them to As- 
syria. 

In my twenty-fifth year, I crossed the 
Euphrates, through deep water. Ire- 
ceived the tributes of all the kings of 
Khatti. I passed over Mount Kha- 
mana, and went down to the towns of 
Kati of Cawin. I attacked and cap- 
tured Timur his stronghold. 1 slew 
his fighting men, and carried away his 
spoil. I overthrew, beat to pieces, 
and consumed with fire towns without 
number. In my return, I chose Muru, 
a stronghold of Arami, the son of 
Ashaltsi, to be a frontier city for my 
guides. According to what I had pre- 
pared, I built a palace there, for the 
residence of my majesty. 

In my twenty-sixth year, I passed 
through Mount Khamana, for the se- 
venth time, and went to the towns of 
Kati of Cawin. I came in sight of Ta- 
nakun, the stronghold of Tulka. Fear of 
the presence of Assur, my lord, having 
prostrated him, they came out and 
took on them my yoke. I accepted 
his submission. 1 received his tribute 
of silver, gold, iron, oxen, and sheep. 
I departed from Tanakun, and went 
to Laminu. ‘The people fled, and oc- 





* Iam afraid I give the king too much credit for mercy, when I make him slay the 


Jighting men only. 
rendered spoil, probably signifies females. 


The word used probably includes all the males, as the latter word, here 
In fact, the word signifying “ women or wives,” 


is derived from the root which signifies “to spoil;” and it is certainly used both in the 


sense of “ women” and of ‘ spoil.” 


+ The Saca and Sacati, or male and female Sacian or Scythian slaves, seem not to have 
been regarded as men and women, but as a superior kind of cattle. 

{ What is here called Persia, was probably Khuziztan, afterwards called Nummaki and 
Elam. Kharkar was the country about Holwan; and Namri included the western part of 
Luristan, extending from the mountains to the Tigris, between the two countries previously 


named, 
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cupied a precipitous hill. I attacked 
and captured the summit of the hill. 
I slew their fighting men, and brought 
down from the hill their women, their 
oxen, and their sheep. I overthrew, 
beat to pieces, and consumed with fire 
their towns. I then went to Khajji. 
They took on them my yoke; and I 
received their tributes of silver and 
gold. I appointed Kirri, the brother 
of Kati, to the kingdom over them. 
In my return I went up to Mount 
Khamana, and cut beams and pillars, 
took them away, and brought them to 
my city Assur. 

In my twenty-seventh year, I col- 
lected my chariots and my army. I 
sent, in haste, Dikut-Assur, the gene- 
ral-in-chief of my whole army, in front 
of my army, to Armenia. He went 
down to Bit-Jamani, and through the 
mountain-pass of Ammas. He crossed 
the river Arjania. Tsindura the Ar- 
menian, having heard of this, and con- 
fiding in the multitude of his vast 
army, came against me, offering bat- 
tle. I fought with him, and defeated 
him. I filled his whole camp with the 
— of his soldiers. 

n my 28th year, while I was stop- 
ping at Kalakh, tidings were brought 
that the Shirutinians* had slain Lu- 
barna, their lord, and had set up 
Tsurri, who was not entitled to the 
throne, to be king overthem. [I sent, 
in haste, Dikutassur, general-in-chief 
of my whole army, in front of my 
whole army. He crossed the Eu- 
phrates, through deep water. ‘Tsurri, 
who was not entitled to the throne, 
caused [a catastrophe] in Kinalua, his 
royal city. Fear of the presence of 
Assur, my lord, having prostrated 
him, he [inflicted death upon himself}. 
The Shirutinian people, being in ter- 
ror before the slaughtering of my 
powerful arrows, seized the sons of 
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Tsurri, with the men who were guilty, 
and delivered them up.. I bound those 
persons with [chains]. TJsatsi, the son 
of Ujja, took on him my yoke, and I 
appointed him to govern them. I re- 
ceived silver, gold, rings of copper, 
iron, and [bags of pearls] which were 
not to be counted. I made an image 
of my majesty, in a shrine,t and set it 
up in Kinalua, his capital city, in the 
house of his gods. 

In my twenty-ninth year, I sent out, 
in haste, my entire army. I went up 
to Khirki. I overturned, beat to 
pieces, and consumed with fire their 
towns. I swept their country like a 
heap of corn. I impressed on them 
the fear of my presence. 

In my thirtieth year, while I was 
waiting in Kalakh, I sent out, in haste, 
Dikutassur, the general-in-chief of my 
whole army, in front of myarmy. He 
crossed the Jab,{ and arrived among 
the towns of Khupuska. I received 
the tribute of Datan, the Khupuskian. 
I departed from the towns of the Khu- 

uskians. He arrived at the towns of 

[agdubi the Madakhirian. I received 
tribute. He departed from the towns 
of the Madakhirians, and arrived 
among the towns of Udaki the Man- 
nian. Udaki the Mannian, being in 
dread of the slaughtering of my 
powerful arrows, abandoned Jirta, his 
royal city, and fled to save his life. I 
pursued him, and brought back his 
oxen, his sheep, and his slaves, beyond 
counting. Ioverthrew, beat to pieces, 
and consumed with fire his towns. 

He departed from Mannas,§ and ar- 
rived at the towns of Sulutsunu of 
Kharru. He took Mahirsuru, his ca- 
pital city, with the towns which de- 
— on it. I set Sulutsunu with 

is children [free], and restored him 
to his country. I put upon him astated 
tribute of horses, trained to the yoke. 


* Kalakh is the name of the city where the obelisk was found—the modern Nimrid. 
The people here spoken of, whose name is uncertain, occupied both banks of the Orontes, 
from the confines of Hamath to the sea. They were bounded on the north-east by the 
range of mountains between Antioch and Bir, which separated them from the northern 
Khattin. They had been subjected by this king’s father; and it is evident that they con: 
tinued obedient through all the preceding years of which this obelisk contains the annals. 
The king passed through their territory as through his own. 

t Probably such a frame as surrounds his father’s statue in the British Museum. 

t Not the same river mentioned under the twenty-fourth year. This expedition was 
through the Kurd Mountains, to the north-east. Airkhi, invaded in the preceding year, 
was to the west of Khupuska, probably extending to the Tigris. 

§ This is the Minni of Scripture, the modern Anarbijan. The line of march is now to the 


south, on the far side of the Kurd mountains. 


his gencral is amusing. 


The confusion of person between the king and 
In relation to this, the original is exactly followed. 
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He arrived at Surdira. I received the 
tribute of Artahirri the Surdirian. I 
went down to Persia, and received the 
tribute of the kings of Persia. Ofa 
portion of the Persians who did not re- 
gard Assur, I took the towns, and 
brought to Assyria their women and 
their female slaves. 

In my thirty-first year I [celebrated] 
for the second time a [festival] of 
Assur and Ban. At that time, while I 
waited in Kalakh, I sent out in haste 
Dikut-assur, general in chief of my 
whole army in front of my whole 
army. He arrived at the towns of 
Data the Khupuskian, and I received 
tribute. I went to Chapparia, the 
stronghold of Machachira. I took 
Chapparia, with forty-six towns of the 
Machachirians. I went as far as the 
land of the Armenians. Ithrew down, 
beat to pieces, and consumed with fire 
fifty of their towns. I went down to 
Giljana. I received from Upi of 
Giljani,* the Mannians, Puritsaya the 
Kharranite, the Sasganians, the An- 
dians, and the rians, oxen, sheep, 
and horses trained to the yoke. I went 
down to the towns of —. 1 overs 


threw, beat to pieces, and burned with 
fire Pirria and Sitihuaria, its strong 


cities, with twenty-two towns that de- 
pended upon them. I impressed upon 
them the fear of my presence. at- 
tacked the towns of Pescia. I took 
Pustu, Salakhamanu, and Kinikha- 
manu, strong cities, with twenty-three 
towns that depended upon them. [ 
slew their fighting men, and carried 
away their women. I went down to 
Namri. Fear of the presence of Assur 
and Marduk prostrated them. They 
abandoned their cities, and went up to 
wild mountains. I overturned, bet 
to pieces, and consumed with fire 250 
of their towns, I came down through 
the pass of Tsammitsi, on the top of 
Mount Khalman. 


* In this part of the inscription, the only hiatus of any consequence occurs. 


The Nimrdd Obelisk. 
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The five epigraphs record the tributes 
of five kings, or peoples. The first is 
that of Tsua, the Giljanian, and in- 
cluded silver, gold, rings and bars of 
copper, horses, and camels. The na- 
ture of other articles that are named 
has yet to be determined. 

The second tribute is that of Yahua, 
the son of Khumri—that is, Jehu, the 
son of Omri. This title is equivalent 
to King of Samaria, the city which 
Omri built. Similar titles are con- 
stantly met with in these inscriptions ; 
and according to a similar phraseology 
Samaria is called Bit Khumri, or the 
house of Omri. The tribute of Jehu 
consisted almost entirely of silver, gold, 
and articles of various kinds manufac- 
tured from gold. 

The third tribute is of the Muchri, 
the inhabitants of the Kurd mountains, 
who gave double-humped camels, an 
elephant of the river Z'sakiny2, mares, 
heifers, monkeys, and baboons. 

The fourth tribute is that of Marduk- 
bal-yuchur of Tsukki, which seems to 
have been the country on both sides of 
the Euphrates north of Babylon. He 
gave, in addition to silver and gold, 
some articles manufactured from gold, 
bags of pearls, and cloth dyed crimson 
and yellow. 

The fifth is that of Garparunda, 
the Shirutinian. He was king in the 
fourteenth year of Divanu-bara, as 
appears from the bull inscription. He is 
there stated to have paid tribute, pro- 
bably on his accession to the govern- 
ment. It is natural to suppose that he 
was the son of that Lubarna who was 
conquered by Assur-yuchura-bal, and 
the father of that Lubarna whose 
untimely fate is recorded under the 
28th year. He gave silver, gold, rings 
of copper (that is, cubes, with ring- 
shaped handles, as distinctly represent- 
ed in the sculptures), bars of copper, 
bags of pearls, and bows. 


The latter 


part of the following name is supplied by conjecture, and two names afterwards are partly 
lost, which I cannot venture to complete. The line of march in this campaign is very similar 
to that in the last; but the general goes farther in a northerly direction, and then marches 


southward to the east of his former route. Giljan seems to be the modern Ghilan, bordering 
on the Caspian Sea. 
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I. 


“ The shadows of evening are stretched out.”—Jer, vi. 4. 
Far o’er the glades 
Stretch the tall shades; 
Dimly and dark in the waning light fades 

Steeple and tower : 

Oh! be thy smile 

Brighter the while, 

Still to beguile 
The dark hour. 


E’en as the day 
Weareth away, 
Sweetly the rage and the tumult allay 
Of the rough blast : 
Ere the light close, 
Let thy repose 
Steal o’er the woes 


Of the past. 


Sin doth beguile, 
Grieve, and defile ; 
Still must we suffer the fever a while, 

Deadly and sore ; 

Yet on thy breast 

Calmly we rest, 

Welcome and blest, 
Evermore. 


From the far sky 
List to our cry ; 
Low at thy footstool thy children shall lie : 

Till the sweet day 

When the free’d soul 

From earth’s control, 

Seeks her bright goal, 
Far away. 


II. 


“ Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake.”—Job, xiv. 12, 


They'll wake no more—their sunk eye ne’er behold 
The bright sun’s ray ; 

And mouldy sere- cloths, damp and chill, enfold 
Their clay-cold, drear decay. 


They'll wake no more—those withering fingers ne’er 
Their forms adorn, 

Nor weave the tresses of that mildewy hair, 
As erst with chaplets worn. 


They’ll wake no more—each clear voice silent now, 
Long since so gay ; 

Nor whisper low the soon-forgotten vow, 
Nor frame those lips to pray. 
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| They'll wake no more—those bony feet have trod 
A pathway still ; 
Returned the trembling spirit to its God, 
} For changeless joy, or ill. 


They'll wake no more—until the heavens around 
Shall melt away ; 

Until the blast of that last trumpet sound 

To hail the judgment day. 


They'll waken then—I see the green sod heave, 
Now open wide ; 

The livid dead prepare their couch to leave, 

Long resting side by side. 


They'll waken then. O God! my soul prepare, 
My flesh renew ; 

The glorious rising of thy saints to share, 

Thy face in bliss to view. 


ul, 


“ Clear shining after rain,”—2 Sam. xxxiii. 4, 


The wind doth moan, and the cold rain fall, 
And the garden blooms no more ; 
But the dark clouds fly 
O’er the winter sky, 
And the sweet flowers now that decaying lie 
Shall the spring restore. 


So care may come with a blighting breath, 
And the hopes of life decline ; 
But the tear and sigh 
With the hour flit by, 
As the wind and rain from the cloudy sky, 
"Neath the bright sunshine. 


And Death his shadowy wing shall spread 
O’er the young head, fair and gay ; 
As the flower shall fade 
Neath its baneful shade, 
His youth in the bed that the worms invade 
For the mouldering prey. 


In vain the wind and the rain shall beat 
O’er the dreamless sleeper there ; 
Though many a year 
Shall the winter sere 
Return with the howling tempest drear, 
To the sons of care. 


How] on—for the winds be calm to him, 
And his grave sweep softly o’er ; 
On his darkened eyes 
Shall a dawning rise— 
The sun of a cloudless paradise, 
To set in storms no more. 


S. F. A. C. 


Cloydagh, 
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FRANCE, 


France, Past and Present. 


PAST AND PRESENT: 


A FEW DESULTORY NOTES ON PARIS, WITH A GLANCE AT WHAT WAS DOING THERE IN AUGUST 
LAST, AND THOUGHTS ON MANY CHANGES, 


Never be in a hurry when you travel 
either for instruction, he: lth, or amuse- 
ment. Reader, observe this maxim and 
you will be a gainer. We do not mean 
hereby to recommend you to select a 
parliamentary train in preference to 
the express, albeit the former is the 
safest, and supplies less work for the 
coroner; yet almost every body rushes 
madly on in an agony of speed, and 
doubly 80 when they have no defined 
object in view, with time and money 
at command. There are only three 
sound conditions under which it is ne- 
cessary or desirable to emulate the 
electric telegr: aph: when you expect 

promotion for carry ing home despatches 

announcing a victory ; when you are 
summoned to the bedside of a dying 
friend; and when you are’on your way 
to take possession ofa legacy or an es- 
tate. At all other times, look around 
you as well as in front, ands stop when- 
ever you have an opportunity. There 
is scarcely an obscure nook in which 
you may not find something to reward 
del: ly. The greatest discov eries have 
been made, by leaving the beaten 
tracks and going into by-paths. Also, 
avoid guide- books and local ciceroni— 
dull companions, who rob you of the 
charm of exploring for yor urself, and 
tell you nothing but what you knew 
before, or can easily find out without 
them. Again, w hen you venture into 
strange lands, look not for the familiar 
faces of Regent-street, or the accents 
of your cherished vernacular ; but rub 
up your rusty French, German, or Ita- 
lian, as they may be alternately re- 
quired ; live with the citizen of the soil, 
and learn something of his ways, 


Lastly, if you wish to enjoy 3 yourself 


thoroughly, t take things as you find 
them ; “submit to be moderate ‘ly fleeced 
(as you will be whether or no) without 
losing your temper, or writing a letter 
to The Times; and give up the de- 
lusion, in which you have probably 
grown old, that you are wiser than your 
neighbours, and, i in fact, the represen- 
tative Solomon of the nineteenth cen. 
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journed in that gay metropolis. 


tury. We think it is Rochefoucault 
whosays, “‘ Le vrai moyen d’etre trompé, 
c’est de se croire plus fin que les autres” 
(The sure mode of being deceived, is to 
believe ourselves to be more cunning 
and clever than the rest of the world). 
This same Rochefoucault was a cour- 
tier, a = and a little of a roué be- 
sides ; but he wrote keen, practical 
philosophy, understood human nature, 
and knew how to turn life to the best 
account. 

Having a few days to spare from 
many busy avocations, in August last, 
wih the additional inducement of being 

franked to execute a commission for a 
friend, we rejoiced in the opportunity 
of taking a peep at Paris. ‘Time and 
tide have hurried on rapidly, with 
many vicissitudes, since we first so- 
We 
remember it when there was no street 
with a pavement for foot passengers, 
except the “ Rue de la Paix,” and be- 
fore gas had superseded the ancient 
Jamps suspended by ropes, which in- 
flicted darkness visible rather than 
available light. Augustus boasted that 
he found Rome a city of brick, and left 
it of marble. George LV. said some- 
thing to the same effect as regarded 
London during his own short reign. 
The i improv ements of Paris, completed 
and in progress, are w orthy of a simi- 
lar eulogium. Thirty-eight years ago, 
the inditer of this gossip formed a very 
insignificant fraction of a mighty whole 
which marched along the Boulevards, 
under the shadow of the stately trees, 
now sacrificed to liberty and equality, 
with drums beating, and the standards 
of various nations fluttering in the 
breeze, arrayed in the proud panoply 
of war, gorgeous in glittering uniforms, 
and swelling with ree ent conquest. 
s* Sich a gittin’ up stairs” has never 
been seen again, and can scarcely be 
looked for above once in twenty gene- 
rations. Many tens of thousands who 
took part in that stirring scene have 
been gathered in by the sickle which 
spares no one; while we, with other 

2c 
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survivors, have long subsided into the 
noiseless obscurity of the hs alf-pay ist. 
useless incumbrances, held in holy de- 
testation by Joseph Hume and the eco- 
nomists, who think we were called 
upon, as disinterested patriots, to die 
simultaneously by common consent, at 
the conclusion of the great war. We 
had done our work, and should have de- 
parted with it. 

The elder Parisians dislike all recol- 
lections connected with the occupation 
of their capital by the allied armies, 
and peremptorily “ burke” the subject 
whenever it is introduced. The younger 
ones deny it altogether asa fabulous 
tradition, less authentic than the siege 
of Troy, or the voyage of the Argo- 

nauts, and not to be admitted into the 

ages of respectable history. They 
vm their own version of all these sup- 
posed events, much more soothing to 
national vanity. Soon after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, in a compen- 
dium arranged for the use of schools, 
it was written, how the king, Louis 
XVIIL., was a good, wise, and bene- 
ficent monarch, w wy loved his ease, 
disliked war, cultivated the fine arts, 
and lived many years in the adjacent 
country of E ng ind. But the times 
were troublous, and the 
France waxed strong and haughty, 
Fortunately for the national glory, the 
king had a renowned gene ral, called 
‘* Le Marquis de Bonaparte,’ who 
commanded his armies, extended his do- 
minions, won many famous battles, and 
looked after all his affairs in his absence. 
At length the people desired the return 
of the king. Then the great mé arquis 
abdicated ‘his post, mi ide room for his 
master, and rode on his right hand 
when he entered Paris in triumph. 
The details here are a little loose, but 
the general summary may pass for as 
reasonable an imitation of the truth as 
popular chronicles contain on the ave- 
rage. 

From London to Dover (now by a 
ridiculous recent affectation changed 
into Dovor) the express whirls you in 
two hours, Having time on bh: and be- 
fore the packet sailed, I walked up to 
** Shakspeare’s Cliff ;” and, when I 
reached the summit, repeated the im- 
mortal bard’s description to myself, the 
crows, and the ** murmuring surge,” as 
in duty bound, The cliff must have 
declined in height since that beautiful 
imagery was composed, or is indebted to 
the genius of the poet for exaggerated 
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enemies of 
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proportions. My thoughts reverted to 
Sunium and Leucadiz a, the temples of 
Minerva and Apollo, Falconer’s **Ship- 
wreck,” and the sacrifice of the love- 
sick Sappho. I had seen both the 
classic headlands of Greece, and thought 
them more formidable. I looked for 
the samphire gatherers, but either they 
had gone to dinner, or the “ dreadful 
trade” has ceased its dangerous attrac- 
tions. While I was indulging in rumi- 
nation, * the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” a worthy official of the 
coast- guard, whose station was close 
by, and sit ngal: arly ill-placed for pa- 
trolling the beach below, came up and 
ace osted me. He informed me that I 
was standing on a very celebrated spot. 
To this I assented readily ; and then 
inquired if he could tell me of anything 
remarkable that had ever happened 
there, 

«Oh, yes,” he answered, “ the Duke 
of Gloucester was going to throw him- 
self over, only Mr. Shakspeare would 
not let him.” 

“ * How long ago did this happen ?” 

‘A good many years.” 

és eW hat Duke of Gloucester ?” 
tured to ask, hesitatingly. 

This question puzzled my informant 
fora moment. He had never heard but 
of two, the late “ Silly Billy,” and Ri- 
chard of evil fame, with the hump- back. 
He knew, and had often seen them both 
—the first in person, the last by deputy, 
on the stage. He could not be quite 
positive which, but one of these it was 
most certainly. Noting down this new 
reading of King Lear, as a valuable 
contribution to ~ the next volume of 
Shakspearean notes and corrigenda, I 
descended to the steamer and embarked, 
An hour and a-half, in the improved 
state of navigation, carries you to Ca- 
lais. Iwas once twenty-three hours 
making the return passage from Calais 
to Dover, in the teeth of a gale of wind, 
in a tub of a transport, with a party of 
maimed invalids. We were unable to 
fetch our port, as the sailors have it, 
and as nearly wrecked as possible. I 

was then unmarried and in debt, and 
my loss would have been a severe blow 
—to my creditors. 

On a clear day, when the sea is calm 
(which, I believe, sometimes occurs, 
although I have never seen it), and 
going at the rate of twelve or thirteen 
knots, the straits appear little more im- 
portant than a wide river. I have read 
that the packets are extremely commo- 
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dious and comfortable; and, as I am 
not disputatious, but easily pleased, 
shall say nothing tothe contrary. Be- 
fore you lose sight of one harbour, you 
Appear close to the other—while C Cape 
Grisnez, on the high land between 
Calais and Boulogne, looks almost near 
enough to throw a biscuit on shore. 
Now that steam laughs at distance, 
and requires neither fair wind nor 
depth of water, this proximity is dou- 
bly dangerous in case of war, and it 
will require proportionate vigilance ; 
but Dover, when the tide is out, is as 
ugly a coast for an enemy to ap proac th 
as its defenders could desire. An in- 
vading armament will never select that 
for their point of landing. For con- 
venience, the passage from Folkstone 
to Boulogne is to be preferred. ‘The 
packets sail with the tide, the trains 
being regulated accordingly, and there 
is no necessity of embarking i in a small 
boat, which at Dover not only causes 
delay, but is sometimes 
danger. 

The pier of Calais is very long, and 
a favourite promenade. On the spot 
where ‘* Louis le Desiré” landed in 
1814, a copperplate was let into the 
stone, bearing an impression of his 
gouty foot, as he stepped on shore. 
Many said at the time, it bad but one 
fault; it should have been turned the 
other way. I looked for it, but it has 
been removed. The French are not 
a nation to feel much respect for the 
memory of a king who was unable from 
age and obesity ‘to mount a horse, and 
who, in the hour of di ger, was com- 
pelled by his infirmities to say, ‘* My 
children, I cannot lead, but I will fol- 
low you.” The anti-climax was into- 
lerable. Even while he was alive and 
on the throne, they indulged in endless 
caricatures and calembourgs at his ex- 
pence. When he fled from Paris, on 
the approach of Napoleon from Elba, 
in an hour or two after, a huge placard 
appeared on the gates of the Tuileries, 
bearing this inscription — “ Palais a 
louer, bien meuble, si ce n'est la bat. 
terie de cuisine que le dernier proprie- 
taire a remporte avec lui.” Then, 
when he returned from Ghent, with a 
bodyguard of foreign bayonets, they 
called him ‘ Louis l’Inevitable,” and 
** Louis des Huitres,” in allusion to his 
supposed epicureanism. Soon after, a 


caricature appeared with the head of 


the King attached to the body of an 
enormous hog, and underneath was 
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written —‘* A vendre, un gros cochon, 
nourri en Angleterre ; valu a dix-huit 
Louis, mais on preferera un seul Napo- 
leon.” These are evidences of the vola- 
tile character of a nation to whom a 
pun is dearer than the ties of kindred 
or loyalty. Yet Louis XVIII., not- 
withstanding his gastronomic w eakness, 
was in some respects an able monarch, 
and in many more an amiable and 
accomplished man. His early life was 
dissolute, it could searcely be other- 
wise, but his maturity and age were 
respectable and religious. The family 
have thrown away too many chances 
ever to obtain another. Legitimacy, 

so called, soon becomes obsolete when 
there is no personal attachment, no 
immediate presence, no commanding 
individual supremacy to keep it alive. 
The people must love the sovereign 
better than the genealogy, or the rights 
and influence of both will fade before 
the strong current of circumstances, 
the fluctuations of public opinion, and 
the efforts of revolutionary demagogues. 
The Bourbons as a dynasty, have 
ceased to maintain any hold on the 
affections or sympathy of the French 
people. Their return would mark an 
eraof retrogression rather than advance 
—the revival of ignorance and super- 
stition, instead of the developme nt of 
intellect. They have few advocates 
amongst the young and ener getic : $ 
their supporters are the old and weary, 

The history of that ill-starred race, as 
blind and bigoted as our own Stuarts, 
presents an equally impressive moral 
for the study of future generations. A 
line of many kings can show but one 
truly great man, their founder, Henri 
Quatre. We cannot admit the claims 
of Louis the Magnificent (XIV.) to 
that so often ill-appropriated title, un- 
less we could expunge from the annals 
of the world the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the reckless profusion 
which burdened his subjects without 
remorse, and the long ambitious wars, 
aiming at universal sovereignty, which 
recoiled on his old age in reiterated 
disaster and disgrace. 

There is little at Calais to induce 
delay. To one who has never visited 
the Continent before, the sudden tran- 
sition, in less than two hours, to a 
country, people, and language so dis- 
tinct from England, is at first strange 
and bewildering. The fortifications 
are regular and e extensive, and on the 
land side are almost unattackable, from 
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the power of inundating the surround- 
ing marshes. ‘The sea defences have 
lately been much increased, and as you 
enter the harbour, exhibit batteries 
mounted with cannon of the heaviest 
salibre. There are still the old gates 
familiar to all in Hogarth’s picture, 
and Dessin’s hotel, commemorated by 
Sterne. While rolling along in the 
train, instead of roaring yourself hoars 
by trying to talk through the noise, 
you may think of Edward TIL, Queen 
Phili lippa, an id the devoted Eustache de 
St. Pierre, with his gallant fellow- 
citizens, You may also eall to mind 
how this important fortress, one of the 
eyes of France, remained in the hands 
of the English for nearly two hundred 
years after they had lost all their other 
ossessions in that country ; and was 
finally wrested from them by ‘the Duke 
de Guise (surnamed Le Bulafré, from 
a scar on his cheek), owing to the negli- 
gence of Queen Mary of unpopular 
reputation, who suffered the garrison, 
from ill-judged parsimony, to be re- 
duced in number, badly sup} lied, and 
open to a daring coup- de-main, se nding 
no succour until it was too late. She 
broke her heart (if she had any) in 
consequence, but it mattered little in 


the sequel, for Charles II, would cer- 
tainly have exchangedCalais for another 
hundred thousand pounds, as a codicil 


to Dunkirk, when he bartered that 
stronghold for filthy lucre. The 
**Merry Monarch” would have sold 
the bones of his father when he wanted 
a if he could have found a pur- 
chaser. 

By this time you have got to 
St. Omer, where the current of your 
thoughts will change to Jesuits, monas- 
teries, convents, and the saint who 
gave his name to the place, and built 
an abbey here in the seventh century. 
About a league from the town isa large 
morass, in “which are some flo ating x 
islands, but you must stop if you want 
to see them, for they lie ink ind towards 
the east. In by-gone days we have 
marched through all this country, and 
regret much that we were too idle to 
keep a journal of what we saw and 
heard. The old high roads of France, 
like our own, are superseded by the 
railways, but they were less picturesque 
and diversified than those of England, 
and ran for leagues in straight lines 
between stiff avenues of trees. The 
endless succession of long perspective 
fatigued the eye, and towards the end 
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of a journey appeared to double the 
distance. ‘The railroad passes near 
Lille and Douay, and runs directly 
through the walis of Arras. Lille is 
well worth a halt of a couple of days. 
It looks old-fashioned and massive, and 
carries you back to the age of Condé 
and Luxem ibourg. The fortifications 
are very complete, and afford a most 
profitable study to the military neo- 
phyte. The citadel is supposed to be 
the strongest in Europe next to that 
of Turin. ‘The squares and streets are 
full of noble buildings, and the public 
structures are of great extent and mag- 
nificence. The capture of this place 
(till then accounted impregnable), in 
1708, by the Duke of Marlborough 


and Prince Eugene, after a siege of 


three months, and in presence of a 
superior French army, was one of the 
great strokes in war which illustrate 
military science, and remain on record 
for the example and instruction of fu- 
ture strategists. Fortresses considered 
impregnable are sometimes taken with 
astonishing ease. Peronne, surnamed 
“¢ La Pucelle,” or the Virgin, because 
it had never yielded, was carried by 


storm on the advance of the Duke of 


Wellington’s army to Paris, after the 
battle of Waterloo, with very little 
loss, and without delay or inv estment. 
The boldness of the attack paralysed 
defence. The wildest effort ever made, 
in defiance of all reasonable calcula- 
tion, was, where a division under Sir 
Thomas Graham, in 1814, attempted 
the escalade of Bergen-op-Zoom, one 
of the most regular fortresses in the 
Netherlands, held by a garrison supe- 
rior in number to the assailants. They 
mastered many bastions, drove the de- 
fenders to the centre of the town, and 
would certainly have succeeded had 
the reserve, as it ought, been close at 
hand to support them. It will not do 
to sin so heavily against rules when 
you have to deal with an active and 
gallant enemy, full of resources, and 
ably commanded. This rash enter. 
prise ended in a useless loss of lives, 
which ought never to have been sacri- 
ficed. Stop at Amiens by all means, 
and visit the cathedral, not for getting 
that it was built by the English. The 
interior is singulai ‘ly elegant, and so 
syminetri¢c ally” proportioned, that it 
looks much larger than it is. There 
are also works, and a citadel erected 
by Henri Quatre, three bridges over 
the Somme, several ancient churches, 
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and many manufactories, But the 
town in general is dirty, and not redo- 
lent of agreeable odours. 

From Calais to Paris, the greater 
part of the line passes throu gh a flat, 
unpromising country, better cultivated 
than it appears at a first glance. We 
miss the green hedge-rows and parks 
of Engiand, as also the romantic vil- 
lages and spires of secluded churches. 
From Creil, within thirty miles of the 
eapital, the railroad runs high and 
clear, and affords a succession of fine 
prospects. ‘Lhe immediate environs of 
Paris, on every side, are extremely 
beautiful. For the sake of variety, 
return by Boulogne, which will aff rd 
you an opportunity of secing the old 
town and eathedral of Abbeville, and 
of halting at Rue, an unpretending 
station, half-way between the last- 
named place and Montreiul, and 
nearer to an object of great inte- 
rest than impatient travellers ima- 
gine. Alight at the station, and 
proceed to the village, which lies to 
the left, as you face Boulogne, and 
towards the sea. Here are the exten- 
sive ruins of a very fine, large, and old 
cathedral, built by the Norman Kings 
of England, at which time Rue was a 
place of machi importance. These ruins, 
so little known and seldom visited, are 
almost equal to those of ‘Tintern, Net- 
ley, or Fountain’s Abbey, and of more 
remote antiquity. We might enlight- 
en or mystify the reader with learned 
technicalities, and a heavy dissertation 
on naves, choirs, and transepts, foliage, 
and tracery, crockets, gurgoyles, pen- 
dents, and bosses, with all the divi- 
sions and subdivisions of the Gothic 
arch, but we are content to assume the 
humble duties of a direction post, and 
tell him to go and judge for him- 
self. He will occupy a few hours with 
much satisfaction, always provided that 
these matters are congenial with his 
idiosyneracy. When you have done 
with Rue, go back to the station, cross 

to the other side, and you are within a 
reasonable walk of Crecy, or Cressy, 
a small village immor talised as the 
scene of the great battle fought and 
won by Edward IIL., in 1346. Agin- 
court, of equal celebrity, is not many 
miles off, and may be easily visited on 
the same day. 

Arrived at Paris, and while you are 
waiting in the hall of the station-house, 
until your luggage is announced as 

ready tor the inspection of the custom- 





house officers, who give very little 
trouble, you ‘will be amused by the 
various advertisements aflixed to the 
walls, generally accompanied by an 
English translation, of which the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a specimen :— 
**'The omnibus to the all wards of Pa. 
ris; also a hired coach to hold four, 
six. or cight persons when it pleases. ” 
The constant influx of English visitors 
has caused the language of our nation 
to be almost as indispensable as French, 
but the Saxon idiom is sometimes a 
littlede-eomposed. I read in the printed 
list, at a café-restaurant, in one of the 
most frequented quarters, this notice: 
—‘ As the waiter is res spons ive for the 
all things, if broken it will be charged 
in the bill at his just price.” And in 
more than one shop window appears 
this startling announcement :—** The 
English spiked here.” Polyglot ad- 
vertisements are ingenious and con- 
venient, and are becoming popular 
everywhere, in London as well as 
on the Continent. ‘The best of this 
kind that ever appeared, was placed 
under the signboard of a frontier inn, 
but I cannot recollect the exact loca- 
lity :— 
* In questa casa trovercte 
Tout ce que l'on peut souhaiter, 


Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, harness." 





Meurice’s is an excellent hotel, with 
reasonable charges for first-rate accom- 
modation, anda table d’héte every day 
at half-past five, not to be surpassed. 
The only objection is, that being almost 
exclus sively a British colony, you still 
fancy y urself at home. The guests 
beinz English, all think themselves 
c me upon to speak, or try to speak, 
French, in compliment to France. The 
lua being Trench, all endeavour to 
deliver themselves in English, in com- 
pliment to England. This interchange 
of the ‘*entente cordiale,”’ leads to a 
vast disbursement of unintelligible ba- 
bel, making it sometimes diflicult to 
obtain what you want, and in the 
midst of which we once heard an iras- 
cible Londoner roar out—*‘ Garsong, 
d— your eyes, bring meune serviette!” 

Paris is more improved than ex- 
tended. The population has increased 
prodigiously, in spite of barricades, 
revolutions, and deportations to the 
colonies ; but the circuit expands not 
in a corresponding ratio. How this is 
contrived is not very perceptible, for 
many houses have been thrown down, 
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the streets widened, and open spaces 
cleared. But with a pair of compasses 
it measures scarcely more than it did 
in 1815 ; while London has swelled out 
beyond all measurement. 

‘The French metropolis is undoubt- 
edly the finest monumental city in the 
world, with this additional advantage, 
that it can always be seen from an ele- 
vated point, while London is usually 
enveloped in smoke and mist, and pre- 
sents « gigantic outline, dim and un- 
defined. Ascend the column in the 
** Place Vendéme,” the towers of Ne- 
tre Dame, the heights of Montmartre, 
or Belleville, or the artificial mound 
in the “ Jardin Plantes.” On 
every side you have a bright, stereo- 
typed view. Look down on London 
from the dome of St. Paul's, the Mo- 
nument, the keep of the Tower, or 
Primrose-Hill, and you can seldom 
distinguish anything be yond the circuit 
inscribed within a radius of half'a mile. 
Nay, even on a summer’s day, you 
may post yourself on Waterloo-bridge, 
and Westminster or Blackfriars are 
scarcely distinguishable. This is less 
the effect of climate than of the dense, 
tangible vapour, engendered by an un- 
limited consumption of coal. Our pub- 
lic buildings of Portland-stone, turn 
dingy and black before the scaffoldings 
are removed. The new colonnade of 
the British Museum is already grievous 
to behold. In Paris, the white gyp- 
seous freestone defies time and weather, 
and looks as brilliant and as clear to- 
day as it did two hundred years ago. 
The original Louvre is scarcely more 
discoloured than the recent additions, 
and the gates of St. Denis and St. 
Martin are as fresh as when they were 
erected. Let us do justice to the 
beauties of the French capital. We 
can show nothing to compete with the 
palaces of the Louvre and the Tuile- 
ries, the Place de la Concorde, the 
line of the Rue de Rivoli, the quays, 
the statues, the fountains, and the ex- 
tended semicircle of the Boulevards, 
even in the absence of the trees. But 
we can produce good specimens of ar- 
chitecture in our bridges, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey and St. Paul’s, in Somer- 
set House, in many churches, and in 
the new Houses of Parliament, sup- 
posing they are finished before they 
begin to decay. And, above all, we 


des 
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can point to the forest of masts, ex- 
tending from London Bridge to Black. 
wall, Greenw ich, and De sptford, which 
the Seine cannot boast in all its wind- 
ings, from the Pont de Jena to Rouen 
and Havre inclusive. These indicate 
the presence of the world’s commerce, 
and the influence of the merchant 
princes, who uphold tottering monar- 
chies by timely loans, and wield the 
power which controls everything. The 
lords of the circulating me dium a are the 
true sovereigns of Europe— 


“ Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O'er Congress, whether Royalist or Liberal? 
Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain 
Or pleasure? Who make politics run glibber all ? 
The shade of Buonaparte’s noble daring ?— 
Jew Rothshild, and his fellow-Christian, Baring.”* 


Paris reigns pre-eminent in many 
points, but must yield to London in 
extent, in population, and in riches ; to 

Petersburg in regularity; to Con- 
stantinople, Lisbon, Naples, Genoa, and 
Edinburgh in beauty of situation ; and 
to Rome in historical associations—be- 
fore which every other city must bow 
down in reverential acknowle dgment. 
There is no place in Europe, in the 
world, to be preferred to Paris for an 
occasional visit, none where a month 
«an be passed so pleasantly ; but for 
many reasons it is the very last a re- 
flecting person would select either to 
live or die in. 

Louis Philippe expended many mil- 
lions (of frances) on the useless fortifi- 
cations of Paris. He told his people 
it was to protect them from foreign in- 
vaders, who were not likely to come ; 
while in fact it was to protect himself 
from his people, who did come, and 
compelled him to go, in spite of the 
fortifications. The throne which was 
gained by one revolution in three days, 
was lost by another in a few hours. 
The forts and entrenchments intended 
to keep down rebellion, are already 
crumbling away, and perhaps ere long 
will be razed to their foundations. 
Louis Napoleon is expending greater 
sums in completing the Louvre, in 
building an industrial palace for per- 
manent exhibitions, in opening close 
places, in perfecting the sewerage, and 
In routing out many obnoxious impu- 
rities. The French people feel the 
contrast, and admit the superior po- 
licy. These works are rising daily be- 
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fore their eyes, and have nothing si- 
nister in their aspect. They tell of 
peace, stability, commercial activity, 
and mutual confidence; while embra- 
sures frowning with cannon, ditches, 
ramparts, and guard-houses, betoken 
reciprocal distrust, and look as if the 
government and governed doubted each 
other, and expected an hourly colli- 
sion. It may be, as some alarmists 
suppose, that France is not yet sick- 
ened of revolutions, and is even now a 
slumbering voleano ; but we think the 
present Emperor is a wise man in his 
generation, who has made very few 
false moves, and thoroughly under- 

stands the people he has been called 
to govern. He may be shot in an 
emeute, or from behind a wall or a win- 
dow, or blown up by an infernal ma- 
chine, for he exposes himself without 
fear or precaution; but he has pre- 
cisely the aspect and demeanour of one 
who will not escape by the back stair- 
case of the Tuileries. He will perish 
at his post, and will make nothing but 
a death-vacancy. The means by which 
he carried the coup d'etat may not bear 
close moral investigation, on abstract 
principles of right and wrong, but 
the end hitherto has been increased 
prosperity to the country. Where the 
money comes from is a profound enig- 
ma, for the expenditure exceeds the 
revenue; but France is full of money, 
and the millions appear happy and 
contented. But where are the old no- 
bility? Utilitarian France will an- 
swer, ‘It does not much signify, we 
can do without them.” But where are 
the Polignacs, Choiseuls, Montmoren- 
cis, Grammonts, De Coucys, Rohans, 
and Narbonnes? Are they hermetically 
sealed in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
or entombed in the mausoleums of their 
country chateaux? Nobody can tell; 
but they never appear, their names 
are seldom mentioned, and nothing 
strikes a stranger more forcibly in the 
streets of Paris than the absence of im- 
posing equipages, so opposite to the 
stately display of our English aristo- 
crats. Except the carriages of the 
Imperial family and of the foreign am- 
bassadors, with a solitary tandem, 
which looked out of date, I cannot say 
that I detected a respectable “ turn 
out,” either in the Champs Elysées, 
the Bois de Boulogne, or at Long- 
champs, while the majority of the 
equestrians were poorly mounted and 
rode like tailors. 
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One of my first visits was to Notre. 
Dame. ‘The towers and western front 
are ‘ beautiful exceedingly,” as Cole- 
ridge sings of the Lady Cristabelle, 
and are now undergoing a complete 
restoration. The “ parvis” in front 
has been cleared all around, and aftords 
a nobleview. There are portions of 
Notre-Dame still in good preservation, 
dating back to the early part of the 
twelfth century, but the dimensions 
are small, as compared to some of our 
first-rate English cathedrals, such as 
York, Winchester, Ely, or Canter- 
bury; neither are there any monu- 
ments in the interior to rival those of 
Westminster. ‘The Kings of France, 
as everybody knows, were usually bu- 
ried at St. Denis, but very few remain 
there, as the tombs were violated, and 
bones dispersed, in the sacrilegious 
fury of the first Revolution. There are 
some fine paintings at Notre-Dame, 
but all in a bad light. A polite old 
gentleman, a sort of compound be. 
tween a verger and a sacristan, piloted 
us through the curiosities, with many 
tedious explanations. He showed us 
the coronation robes of Napoleon L., 
which looked much fresher than when 
we saw them last, and uncommonly 
like a revival; also, the diadem, a 
circlet of laurel leaves in gold, with 
which he was crowned. Being light 
and flexible, it shook and trembled as 
he moved, which was remarked then 
and after asa bad omen. When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury placed the 
crown of England upon the head of 
James II., it would not fit him, and 
fell off altogether. They used to show 
here an undoubted piece of the wood of 
the true cross, set in gold, and under 
a glass-case.’ We inquired after the 
relic, and were told that it was still in 
statu quo, locked up in a press, but no 
longer exhibited, as some daring infi- 
dels had publicly questioned its authen- 
ticity. Madame Mére, the mother of 
the Bonapartes, was a devout collector 
of relics, for which she paid fancy 
prices, and bestowed them liberally 
upon her friends. Pope Pius IX. ap. 
pears to be equally well supplied, but 
he dispenses his treasures with more 
a We observed many cle. 

icals in the streets of Paris; they had 
cnatine but a triumphant air, and 
looked subdued and shabby, as if hold- 
ing their ground by sufferance rather 
than ascendancy. The French have 
long been set down as light and care. 
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less in matters of religion. After the 
return of the Bourbons, when the 
priests rapidly multiplied, we have 
seen them mocked and je ered loudly 
as they passed along. ‘Voila un prétre! 
Voila un vilain corbeau !” were the 
common expressions is which they 
were grected. Now, there is, at least, 
passive respect, if there is little real 
conviction; but thetotalabsence of any- 
thing like an observance of the Sab- 
bath, either as a day of rest or holi- 
ness, is a peculiarity to which English- 
men cannot reconcile themselves. 

There is one locality in Paris hal- 
lowed above all others, by a tragic 
event which can never be forgotten; 
the spot where the late Archbishop, 
M. d'Afiré fell in his duty, while ex. 
horting his tlock to abstain from vio- 
lence and blood, during the insurrection 
of 1848. A monument is erecting 
there as a national tribute to piety and 
virtue. All honour be to the memory 
of a true Christian pastor, whose noble 
martyrdom was worthy of the days of 
the Apostles. 

Every tenth house in Paris is a café, 
and the entire population appear to 
live in these convenient places of re- 
creation. It is a sail e to suppose 
you can dine cheap; that is, if you 
want a refined, classical dinner. You 
may satisfy the cravings of hunger at 
ten-pence, as you can in London, and 
may gorge like a hog for that amount ; 
but if you wish to tickle your palate 
with a select varicty of delicate viands, 
at a fashionable restaurateur’s, you will 
find the “‘ carte payante” a formidable 
consideration. If you are one of a 
party, economy and indulgence may 
be combined by ordering small por- 
tions of many dishes. A _ bottle of 
common wine (vin ordinaire) costs an- 
other ten-pence; but no sane traveller 
ever ventures on that pernicious liquid 
—one of those detestable thin pota- 
tions, which Falstaff so devoutly ana- 
thematises. You must pay if you wish 
to drink good wine in P aris, as in other 
places. National manners in different 
countries are very dissimilar on the 
same point. A Frenchman is familiar, 
communicative, and garrulous. <A 
John Bull, sulky, reserved, and silent. 
We have seen a party of six travel two 
hundred miles in the same carriage 
without exchanging a syllable. If a 
Frenchman espies a countryman afar 
off in the inmost adytum of a London 
coffee-house, he rushes over to him in 
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extacies, and opens acquaintanceship 
immediately, If an Englishman en- 
counters a compatriot in a Parisian 
‘* salle-d-manger,” he moves to another 
table in a distant corner, unless driven 
to communicate by the necessity of 
seeking a dragoman. One day, I was 
dining’ with a brother officer I had met 
by accident, and much more intent on 
the field of battle before us than on 
the manceuvres at the camp of Satory, 
which we had just witnessed. A fat 
individual, with an undeniable C heap- 
side stamp, and recking with perspira- 
tion, came across the room, and point- 
ing to a long name in the bill of fare in 
his hand, asked me what that meant 
in En alish, He had been referred to 
us in signs, by a despairing ¢* garcon,” 
who had hope slessly tried to under rstand 
him. [looked up stolidly, and said, 
‘* Plait il, monsieur?’ He repeated 
his qr testion, to which I a; gain returned 
my provoking “Plait il?’ This con- 
founded him; but he muttered, half 
audibly, “ He looks very like an En- 
glishman for all that,” and applied to 
my companion. He never looked up 
at all, but said bluntly, “ No speekee 
English.” The querist staggered back, 
and turning away in wrath, exclaimed, 
« Dod humbugs, both of ’em!” He 
then summoned a waiter, to whom he 
finally made himself intelligible in a 
mélange of oaths and hierogly phies. 
The French are a more theatri ical 
people than we are. ‘The theatres are 
always crowded. Their stage, like 
our own, has had its age of giz ints, who 
have passed away, and left some wor- 
thy successors. ‘alma has never been 
approached. No living French trage- 
dian can be named with that consum- 
mate artist. Frederic Le Maitre is 
perhaps superiorto Gavaudan in hisline. 
Boutié and Ravel excel Brunet and 
Poitier, who were strong mannerists. 
Rose Cheri will scarcely bear compa- 
rison with Mars, but Rachel is far be- 
yond Georges, and equal to Duches- 
nois. Greater she cannot be, for Du- 
chesnois was the tragic muse personi- 
fied, with the exception of personal 
beauty. August is an unfavourable 
month for the theatres; several are 
closed, and the principal actors “ en 
relache.” The chief attractions dur- 
ing my short visit, were an English 
pantomine, Harlequin Hudibras, at 
the Porte St. Martin, and Pop goes 
the Weazel, executed by Flexmore 
and Co, at the Vaudeville. I saw 
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several moral domestic dramas of 
intense interest, which appeared to be 
highly popular, and written to the 
taste of the day. They all turn upon 
the distresses of ladies who had com- 
mitted involuntary improprieties before 
and after marriage, providing their 
liege lords with ‘more heirs at love 
than law.” They bully and blaspheme 
alternately when found out, assume 
the air of injured innocents, call their 
husbands tyrants when they talk of a 
divorce, produce sundry fatal duels, 
and finally persuade their easy spouses 
to forgive them, and wind up all with 
this philanthropic sentiment, **Come to 
my «arms all, you are all my chil- 
dren!” For a generic illustration, read 
I’ Honneur de la Maison, anglice 
The Honour of the Family, which 
has had an enormous run, and is still 
acting with undiminished attraction. 
La Dame aux Camelias, was refused 
a license by the Lord Chamberlain, 
when applied for by one of the London 
managers, Angele, by Alexander Du- 
mas, is too gross to be described. 
Then there is Heaven and Feil, a fan- 
tastic spectacle, in which the devil is 
the principal performer, under his own 
name, in his proper attributes, and 
wherein he plays at cards with the hero 
for the souls of several of the dra- 
matis persone, including his own. 
The intended moral is, that Satan 
is outwitted by Cupid. They have also 
a fairy burlesque, called The Little 
Red Man, an old story revived, in 
which a white bear perpetrates some 
practical jokes upon a sleeping buffo 
(something in the style of the Dutch 
Harlequin mentioned by Smollet), to 
the great delight of the refined Pari- 
sians, who laugh immoderately when 
an English audience would hiss in un- 
mitigated disgust. But no modern 
pieces compete in broad indecency 
with Susanna and the Elders, and The 


Adventures of the Fifty Daughters of 


King Danaus, which were represented 
in strict fidelity, some eight-and-thirty 
years ago, before the supposed fasti- 
dious court of Louis XVIII. We 
once saw a printed volume, purporting 
to be plays acted at the private theatre 
of Versailles, before the royal family, 
from 1775 to 1785, but it is scarcely 
possible it could have been genuine. 
Bourrienne mentions the anger of Na- 

oleon, when his brother and sister, 
ne and Pauline, exhibited them- 
selves in an indelicate costume at St, 
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Cloud, in a court representation of the 
Alzire of Voltaire. 

A French audience is more patient 
of delays than we are in London or 
Dublin. Sometimes an interval of 
twenty minutes occurs between the 
acts, and not a murmur of discontent 
is heard; but the tedium is relieved 
by a rapid circulation of the evening 
papers, which are sold, with loud cries 
and eager competition. As Paris has 
lone been the acknowledged emporium 
of taste and fashion, I ns aturally looked 
in the boxes of the leading theatres for 
a superior style in dress, but I saw no- 
thing of the kind. There appeared to 
be no distinction of class or costume. 
The young ladies, in general, were 
animated and affable, but neither ele. 
gant nor handsome ; while the old ones 
were, to speak the plain truth, incon- 
ceivably hideous. Except at an Italian 
or Spanish conversazione, 1 have never 
seen congregated together such a le- 
gion of repulsive-looking beldams. At 
Paris, they seldom applaud until the 
end of the scene, or act, and hush down 
the slightest interruption with peremp- 
tory decision. They come, one and all, 
to see and listen to the performance, 
and not to talk louder than the actors, 

As I was anxious to obtain all the 
insight I could into things as they are, 
and my time was very limited, | threw 
myself in the way of every Frenchman 
I could obtain access to, whether civil 
or military, and was invariably treated 
with courtesy and respect. The old 
dislike and jealousy of England are 
wearing away. ‘The army make no 
secret of their desire to have another 
brush with us, to wipe offa long arrears 
ending with Waterloo; and are fully 
impressed with the idea that they 
would beat us now in an equal field. 
Atter that, they say, we should be the 
best friends in the world. We can 
afford to smile at the mistake, and the 
trial is not likely to come to issue. In 
the meantime, they fret a little under 
the rust of idleness; are ready for any 
customers that may offer; and were 
greatly pleased at the late prospect of 
coming to blows with Russia, in con- 
junction with Britain. ‘The oppor. 
tunity and necessity may occur again 
at no very distant period, and under 
circumstances of less perfect unanimity, 
Turkey is a mere stalking-horse, or 
scape-goat, in the question, which lies 
in reality between civilisation and tan 
barism. 
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The present foree of the French 
army amounts in round numbers to 
about four hundred thousand men of 
all arms, of which one quarter are em- 
ployed in Algeria and at Rome, while 
the remainder are available at home. 
The permanent garrison of Paris are 
seventy thousand. The French, if left 
to themselves, would prefer to open 
the ball with Prussia, taking a side 
dance into Belgium, pendente lite. They 
set some value on the occupation of 
Rome, as a good instalment on the 
side of Italy, in case of a misunder- 
standing with Austria. The marriage 
of the Duke of Brabant is unpopular 
in Paris, but regarded as a proof of 
sound diplomatic wisdom on the part 
of Leopold, who has justly succeeded 
to the title of the modern Ulysses, for- 
feited by his late father-in-law, Louis 
Philippe. Glory hasan entrancing charm 
for the ears ofa French soldier. For 
that unsubstantial chimera he will dare 
all, do all, endure all. The scorching 
sands of Egypt, or the snows of Rus- 
sia, disappear before the magic word. 
But there is no rule without an excep- 
tion; and even French heroism has 
paused before rushing on immortality 
against chance and hope. After the 
disasters of the campaign of Moscow, 
when the gaps in Napoleon’s legions 
were hastily filled up, and the young 
guard was created upon the wrecks of 
the old, it became necessary for the 
Moniteur to announce that the new 
levies were burning with enthusiasm, 
and loudly demanded to be led against 
the enemy. An old general assembled 
several regiments who had scarcely be- 
gun their drill, or received their arms 
and uniforms; he harangued them in 
glowing terms; told them that the eyes 
of all France were upon them; that a 
desperate service required their imme- 
diate presence ; that they were destined 
to bring back victory to the Imperial 
eagles; and called upon all who were 
ready to fullow him, to advance a pace 
to the front. A dead silence ensued, 
and a momentary pause. One dimi- 
nutive conscript alone, whose soul ex- 

anded beyond the dimensions of his 

dy, stepped resolutely forward. The 
rest remained motionless in the ranks. 
The general was disgusted with their 
apathy, and twirled his mustachios in 
indignation. He then addressed the 
solitary volunteer —‘* Vous etes un 
brave,” said he; ‘‘a gallant soldier, 
a grenadier worthy of France, and an 
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honour to the grandarmy. You shall 
march to the field of glory — you shall 
march at once with me—with the Em- 
peror! And you,” turning to the re- 
creant battalions, ‘* you sneaking scoun- 
drels, (here he became almost inarti- 
culate with rage)—you ——, you shall 
march too, all the same.” The story 
loses by being rendered into English, 
for French oratory indulges in exple- 
tives which are not to be translated. 
A Frenchman is habitually courteous 
and polite to all strangers requiring in- 
formation, Ile will goa hundred yards 
to directa bewildered foreigner who has 
lost his bearings. Not so in England, 
In nine cases out of ten, it is better to 
trust to chance than to venture ques- 
tions. If you ask a passer-by which is 
William-street, either he is a stranger, 
and can’t tell, or he is disobliging, and 
won't. Once in Yorkshire, I civilly re- 
quested a lout, who was swinging on a 
gate, in all the lazy luxury of in- 
dependence, to tell me the road to 
Barnsley. He took his pipe deli- 
berately from his mouth, said, in his 
barbarous patois, “Go and ax ;” 
and then burst into a horse-laugh 
at his own wit. I was strongly tempt- 
ed to humanise him with a horsewhip; 
but, unluckily, he was the abler of the 
two. The incident contrasts unfavour- 
ably with the polished urbanity of a 
Tuscan peasant, who being asked by a 
traveller to direct him on the way to 
Sienna, replied, in musical accents, and 
a poetical strain, not unworthy of Tas- 
so or Guarini, ‘‘ Passate il fiume, sa- 
lite il monte, la si trovera Sienna "—— 
(** Cross the river, ascend the moun. 
tain, and there you will find Sienna”), 
The other day, in Paris, I gave an in- 
dividual, who looked like a beggar, a 
couple of sous. He had not asked for 
alms, but his face implied that he would 
receive a donation. He took off what 
had once been a cocked hat, bowed 
nearly to the ground, and with a full 
flourish of the right arm said, ‘* Mon. 
sieur, je vous remercie au nom de la 
nation entiere” — (I thank you, sir, in 
the name of the whole nation. ) 
Amongst the lions of Paris, the 
“Hotel des Invalides” has a never- 
failing attraction for a retired soldier. 
The building, originally erected by 
Louis XIV., is far superior to Chel- 
sea, but not to be compared to Green- 
wich. An old guardsman of the Em- 
pares a relic of Marengo and Auster- 
itz, with a wooden leg and one eye, 
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and a cross, bestowed by the hand of 
the Great Napoleon himself, hobbled 
out to do the honours, and showed us 
the dining-rooms, the dormitories, and 
the church, hung round with the tro- 
phies of many well-fought fields, and 
adorned with the monuments of distin- 
guished generals. A few years since, a 
friend of mine asked one of these grim 
warriors where were the English flags ? 
To which he replied, abruptly, ‘ Il n’y 
en a pas”—( There are none). The 
deficiency has been supplied ; there are 
now three, wherever they came from 
—a large union jack, and two small 
ones. Colours were undoubtedly taken 
from us during the war, but without 
either disgrace or defeat — as, for in- 
stance at Albuera, where we won the 
victory by indomitable pluck, which we 
had nearly lost by bad generalship, and 
the unsteadiness of the Spaniards. We 
saw no veterans of patriarchal age. 
Three were pointed out to us who had 
fought at Valmy and Jemappes; but 
they were boys compared to old An- 
derson, whom many of our readers 
may recollect at Kilmainham. He was 
alive a few years ago, and told long 
stories of Culloden, Fontenoy, and the 
Heights of Abraham. We were much 
disappointed in not being able to see 
the tomb of Napoleon, which was 
closed from the public during our stay. 
The Museum of the Louvre sadly 
puts to shame our National Gallery, in 
the superiority of the collection, as 
well as in the taste and care with which 
it is arranged and preserved. A hur- 
ried visit to these matchless saloons 
is tantalising in the extreme. They 
require a week at least without inter- 
ruption. We remember the Louvre in 
1814, before the conquests, or, rather, 
the plundered treasures were dis- 
gorged, and while it yet contained 
the Venus de Medici, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Laocoon, the Dy- 
ing Gladiator, and the Transfigu- 
ration of Raphael; but the blank 
spaces have been filled up, and 
the walls are as crowded as for- 
merly. The Canalettis are still 
bright and glorious, as if painted 
yesterday; there are many quaint 
Pietro Peruginos, to praise which 
Goldsmith said, ninety years ago, con- 
stituted the essence of connoisseursbip ; 
and there is one of the many undoubted 
originals of Charles I. on horseback, by 
Vandyke. The students, male and 
female, who were copying in the gal- 
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lery, struck me as being superior to 
any I had observed at home. Amongst 
them there was more than one in a 
military uniform. The National Li. 
brary of France, in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, founded in 1520 by Francis I., 
was long considered the most valuable 
and extensive in Europe. It contains 
500,000 printed volumes and 77,000 
manuscripts. We have spent many 
days there on former occasions, but 
were only able this time to take a 
passing glance. It has not advanced 
during the late political commotions, 
and is now inferior, both in bulk and 
general rarity, to the great collection 
of the British Museum, which has been 
nearly doubled by donations and be- 
quests. But the French Library boasts 
many gems of the highest value. Here 
may be seen some of the earliest manu- 
scripts of the Gospels, the prayer-book 
of Charlemagne, and the only copy in 
existence of Servetus’s pamphlet on 
the Trinity, for which his brother re- 
former, Calvin, procured him to be 
burnt by a slow fire at Geneva, and 
witnessed the operation from his cham- 
ber-window. Servetus was a learned 
doctor in medicine as well as in theo. 
logy, and is supposed by many to have 
anticipated Harvey in the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. Fora 
full description of the great Library of 
France, which it would be well to study 
before a visit, we refer to Dibdin’s 
‘¢ Bibliographical Tour,” a book which, 
once overpraised, has now fallen in re- 
pute, but contains nevertheless much 
trustworthy information, conveyed in 
a very agreeable form. The reverend 
author was a gossip and a bibliomaniac 
of the first water, but we remember 
with gratitude the pleasant hours his 
volumes have afforded us. 

Public vehicles of all kinds are much 
better regulated in Paris than in Lon- 
don. There is one uniform fare for a 
set-down to any part of the city, with 
a trifle to the driver, technically called 
a “pour boire”—something to drink. 
A penny suffices for this gratuity. In 
London it is impossible to get in or out 
of acab without a dispute, and this 
annoyance is not likely to be remedied 
by the new act. Your Paris Jehu is 
a more conscionable animal than Lon- 
don Cabby, and seldom “ tries it on,” 
even on a foreigner. If you meet with 
an exception, tell him to drive to the 
** prefecture de police,” which he dares 
not refuse, and he gives in at once. 
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He would rather resign a day’s work 
than face that dreaded tribunal, which 
invariably decides against him, no 
matter what may be the merits of the 
case. ‘The carriages are cleaner, more 
comfortable than ours, and are driven 
at a slow pace—an incalculable advan. 
tage to pedestrians, who have no occa- 
sion to be run unless by free 
choice, as Hindoo fanatics purposely 
throw themselves in the way to be 
crushed under the car of Juggernaut. 


over 


In London you require three pair of 


eyes at least before you venture on a 
crossing. A cab in Paris costs twelve 
pence h: ulfpenny for a single “ course” 
anywhere within the boundary, and 
carries 
engaged by the hour, the charge is 
eichtee Mm pence The city being ciren- 
lar, there is ‘scarcely any distance 
amounting to five miles; the entire 
circumference, without reckoning the 
suburbs, is not more than fifteen. An 
honest *‘ cocher” asked me if it was 
true, as he had heard, that ‘les cab- 
men” had lately made a revolution in 
England, and obtained a parliament of 
their own. I explained to him as well 
as I could the particulars of the late 
strike, and how his brethren of the 
whip had gained nothing, but lost se- 
veral days’ work by their folly. It 
was useless, for he evide ntly cor isidered 
his version of the affair to be nearer 
the truth than mine. Everywhere in 
France English money is readily re. 
ceived: any shopkeeper will give you 
twenty- five francs for a sovereign, and 
will make something by the exchange. 
There are few objects in or near 
Paris of greater interest than the old 
castle of Vincennes, with its Norman 
donjon. It has undergone great al- 
terations, and is very different from 
what it was when I first saw it. The 
French colonel who commanded there 
after Waterloo refused to surrender to 
any summons, even after the allies 
held undisputed possession of the city 
and Bonaparte had abdicated. It 
would have been found difficult to dis- 
lodge him, had he not been persuaded 
by diplomacy to hoist the white flag. 
The ditch where the Duke d’ Enghien 
was shot cannot be looked on without 
emotion ; but the fortress is not now 
open to the public, and unless you are 
acquainted with some officer of the 
garrison, pe rmission to enter must be 
obtained from the proper authorities. 
The cemetery of * Pere la Chaise” and 
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the “Jardin des Plantes” are greatly 
improved. Each is the oldest institu- 
tion of its kind, and has not been ex- 
ceeded by any subsequent imitations. 
The latter has just obtained a live hip- 
popotamus, and the animals generally 
are allowed more space, and are better 
lodged than ours. The * Catacombs,” 
which some years ago were amongst the 
leading curiosities, are now closed up, 
and no longer visitable. Nobody seems 
to know oreare much aboutthem. For- 
merly they exhibited there the bones 
of Abelard and Heloise, brought from 
the Paraclete, but their identity has 
been disputed, as well as those of 
Clovis in the Church of St. Gene- 
vieve. It is much easier to deny 
than to prove a pedigree open to so 


many objection The new church of 
the Madeleine,” both inside and with- 
out, is a beautiful modern building, 


lit from the top, and designed after 
the model of the Parthenon at Athens, 
The “ Exchange” is equally to be ad- 
mired, so is the ** Hotel de Ville,” an 
ancient structure, lately restored and 
completed. Reader, no matter how you 
are hurried, whenever you go to Puris, 
walk round the Palais Royale by day 
and by night. ‘This is one of the most 
exhilirating centres of attraction, and 
resembles a perpetual fair. Built ori- 
ginally by Richelieu for his private re- 
sidence, and called the Palais Cardi- 
nal,” that regal churchman contrived 
to fill the vast extent with his personal 
retinue. When it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Dukes of Orleans, the splen- 
did fétes degenerated into gross de- 
baucheries and bacchanalian orgies, 
and many of the most sumptuous 
ranges of apartments were parcelled 
off into brothels and gambling-houses, 
as profitable sources of revenue. ‘The 
entire secret history of the palace and 
its occupants would be a fearful volume 
to unfold. When the infamous Philip 
Egalité was on his way to the guillotine 
on the * Place de Gréve,” he requested 
the cortége to stop for a moment oppo- 
site his favourite residence, and allow 
him to bid farewell to it in a parting 
look. He stood up in the cart, and 
gazed long and anxiously. ‘* It must 
be confessed, said he, ** we lived a 
jolly life in yonde x palace,” and then 
desired the cart to drive on. The 
Palais Royal is now destined for the 
residence of Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
ex-King of Westphalia, the Emperor's 
surviving uncle. Many changes have 
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taken place here within the last forty 
years. The “Café des milles Colon- 
nes” has disappeared, with the flashy 
goddess who used to sit enthroned 
nightly to receive general homage, ac- 
counted to be the handsomest woman 
in Paris, and from whom the Emperor 
Alexander, it was said, purchs ased at a 
costly price favours which, it was also 
whispered, were rather promiscuously 
bestowed. Neither can we now recog- 
nise the celebrated No. 154 of former 
days, where Blucher played and lost 
incalculable rouleaus, and more than 
one young English officer was ruined 
into suicide, Here too we saw Peter 
O'Shaughnessy of the Royal Ivish, half 
strangle a sot-disant count, who had 
cheated at the rouge-et-noir table, and 
was then kicked down stairs by the 
whole company in succession. 

As often as you pass the Place Ven- 
déme, you stop to admire the noble 
column, an exact copy of Trajan’s 
Pillar at Rome, crowned by a colossal 
statue of the first Napoleon, and cased 
with the cannon taken in the campaign 
of Austerlitz. If you mount to the 
top, you may revel for a long time in 
the surrounding panorama. There 
are horses again over the triumphal 
arch in front of the Tuileries, but they 
suggest painful reminiscences of the 
brazen steeds of Lysippus we once saw 
there, and the removal of which we 


witnessed in 1815. That wasa day of 


woe for Paris, and many and deep wer 
the muttered groans and curses which 
accompanied ‘the operations of the 
English engineers, who performed the 
disagreeable duty for the Austrians, 
The present occupants of the vacated 
pedestal are as unsightly as the huge 
statue of the Duke of Wellington op- 
posite Apsley House —a sin against 
taste which requires much atonement. 
The real horses are gone back to St. 
Mark’s at Venice. They have been 
great travellers, but in the strict order 
of restitution belonged to Rome, to 
which city they were originally brought 
by the Consul Mummius, amongst the 
numerous spoils of Corinth. Constan- 
tine transferred them to his eastern 
capital, and the old blind Doge, Dan- 
dolo, carried them as trophies t to adorn 
the queen of the Adriatic, when he 
took Constantinople, in 1204. Napo- 
leon sent them to Paris after the break- 
ing up of the Venetian oligarchy at the 
treaty of Campo Formio. 

The Palace of the Tuileries, purified 


from democratic desecration, has once 
more become the abode of royalty, 
But the situation is too much exposed 
for domestic comfort or privacy. It is 
literally living in public, and under the 
gaze of all the loungers in Paris, The 
present Emperor seidom resides there, 
and then only for a few days, when 
state ceremonies require his presence, 
He prefers the seclusion and tranquil- 
lity of St. Cloud, and has lately pur- 
chased the Chateau de Beauregard in 
the same neighbourhood, as a more 
complete retreat when he wishes to 
withdraw from all state affairs whatso- 
ever. ‘The left wing of the Louvre, so 
long in contemplation, is now complet- 
ing rapidly. When the two palaces 
are joined, by both wings, and the in- 
termediate space entirely cleared and 
levelled, the area will form a parade- 
ground not to be equalled in the world. 
Fifty thousand men can be drawn up 
and maneuvre there without difficulty, 
requiring only generals who know how 
to handle them. ‘The great stars of 
the first Empire are gone, and their 
successors have only been tried in fields 
of comparative obscurity. The Alge- 
rine campaigns are more imposing on 
the canvas in the galleries of Versailles, 
than they will be in the pages of future 
history; and even the leading com- 
manders are not at present in the ac- 
tive ranks of their country, Chan- 
garnier, Lamoriciere, Cavaignac, and 
Bedeau are wandering in exile, and 
their swords are rusting in the scab- 
bards. St. Arnaud and Magnan are 
soldierlike looking men, who have 
shown themselves ready with head and 
hand in situations of trust and difficul- 
ty ; but whether they are able to com. 
mand great armies in the field, and to 
direct the fiery valour of France on a 
new career of victory, should an oppor- 
tunity arise, is a question which cannot 
be answered by any reference to their 
recorded achievements. Of late years, 
the French officers have scarcely had 
as much experience as our own, the 
wars of India being on a greater scale 
than those of Africa; and yet it has 
been asserted that a gr eat autho- 
rity said of living English generals, 
that if twenty thousand men were 
marched into ‘Hyde Park, there - 
not five in the service who could 
them out again without confusion. if 
this be really the case, the encamp- 
ment and manceuvres at Chobham were 
not thought of before they were want- 
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ed, and the Dublin reviews have been 
merely playing at soldiers. 

The enormous bodies of troops quar- 
tered in and around the French capital 
appear strange to the eyes of an Eng- 
lishman, accustomed to see London 
regulated by a few hundreds of police, 
and two or three battalions of guards, 
whose duties are principally confined 
to mounting guard at the palaces, the 
Tower, and the Bank. A casual visi- 
tor, observing the outward gaiety, bus- 
tling activity, endless pleasures, and 
apparently happy condition of Paris, 
ean with difliculty persuade himselt' 
that this great focus of many conflict- 
ing elements was so lately convulsed 
by revolution in its wildest form, and 
in danger of indiscriminate pillage. 
The presence of an overwhelming gar- 
rison has much to do with the existence 
of order and content. In spite of a coer- 
cive, absolute authority,a muzzled press, 
and a lynx-eyed ministry of the in- 
terior, there are evil spirits ever on the 
watch, and ready to break out if they 
find an opportunity. Red Republi- 
cans and Socialists are subdued, but not 
exterminated. There are some, even 
under the uniform of the National 
Guard—a suspicious bod y—more dan- 
gerous than serviceable, and equally 
capable ofestablishing or subverting any 
government. I remarked, in conver- 
sation with an intelligent bourgeois, 
who was not at all backward in speak- 
ing his mind, that the National Guards 
were an effective body, well armed and 
disciplined, and that we had no similar 
force in England. ‘“ You are much 
better without them,” replied he, “and 
if I was Emperor, I would abolish them 
to-morrow. They are not to be de- 
pended on. ‘ Les pantalons rouges,’ 
the infantry of the line, are the men 
of battle, and without them Paris 
would be in a constant uproar.” “ If 
it had not been for my old Alzgerines,” 
said Cavaignac, when he carried the 
barricades of 1848, “* you were all done 
for.” 

At the coup d'etat of 1851, a certain 
general, who did good service for Louis 
Napoleon, came suddenly into high 
office and reputation. He was noto- 
riously impecunious, but owed no 
money, because no one would trust 
him. He could not get credit fora 
pair of boots, and was in want of many 
appurtenances befitting his rank and 
station. The influential citizens and 
tradespeople of Paris thought that, now 
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he was in power, he might find means 
of resenting their former want of con- 
fidence, and determined to propitiate 
him by a free gift. Accordingly, they 
subscribed a purse of 600,000 francs, 
and a day being appointed, a deputa- 
tion waited on the gallant commander 
to request his acceptance of this slight 
token of their regard and esteem. “Et 
que diable voulez vous que j’en fasse?” 
replied he, sternly ; ‘¢ moi, qui dois un 
million!” (* And what the devil do you 
suppose I could do with such a paltry 
sum ?—I, who oweamillion!”) With 
many apologies and much confusion 
they retired, made up the balance, re- 
turned a second time with the increased 
offering, and were most graciously re- 
ceived. ‘The anecdote was related to 
us by one who said he was a party con- 
cerned, and our readers must receive 
it accordingly. It went the round of 
Paris at the time, and was considered 
highly characteristic. As the Italians 
say, ‘Se non é vero, é ben trovato.” 
On the 14th of August, 120,000 men 
defiled before the Emperor in the Place 
du Carousel. He took his station in 
front of the centre pavilion of the Tui- 
leries a little before two o'clock. ‘The 
operations lasted until after five. The 
troops consisted of 85,000 regulars, and 
35,000 National Guards. It was a 
sight to make a Frenchman proud, and 
a foreigner respectful. I had not seen 
so large a force together since the great 
reviews of 1815-16, and examined 
them with an eye of eager curiosity, 
‘The impression left on my mind was, 
that I had seen as handy an army as a 
good general could wish to lead into 
the field of battle—ready for service, 
and fit for anything ; well disciplined, 
well appointed, quick in movement, 
robust and intelligent. The ranks of 
the National Guard contained more 
fat citizens of the John Gilpin cut than 
I thought Paris could produce. They 
looked as if they would rather be be- 
hind their counters. The artillery was 
superb, consisting entirely of brass 
12-pounders and large howitzers. The 
cavalry numbered about 20,000. They 
are much better mounted than they 
were during the last war, particularly 
the heavy dragoons and cuirassiers ; 
still the men and their equipments are 
too weighty for the horses. Every 
regiment of hussars has a different uni- 
form; the endless mixture of colours 
produces an effect somewhat bordering 
on the theatrical. The lately estab- 
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lished corps of Guides appeared for 
the first time in their full costume, and 
a magnificent body they are; formed 
on the same model as those established 
by Napoleon under the Consulate, and 
evidently intended, as were their pre- 
decessors, for the nucleus of a future 
Imperial Guard. ‘The infantry of the 
line are dressed alike, in plain blue 
coatees, brick-dust coloured panta- 
loons, and close-fitting truncated sha- 
kos. The flank companies carry a 
small straight Roman sword, in addi. 
tion to the musket and bayonet, The 
dress is convenient for service, but not 
showy. ‘The men generally are of 
small size, many of them mere boys. 
Such a regiment as the 79th Came- 
ronian Highlanders, which I saw under 
arms a few days afterwards at Chob- 
ham, covers half as much ground again, 
when drawn up in line with a front of 
the same number. Ina hand-to-hand 
fight, or in a charge of bayonets, they 
would bear down three French batta- 
lions, by superior weight and muscular 
strength. But the French infantry 
soldiers are agile and dexterous, keep 
well together, handle their arms as if 
they knew how to use them, and are 
exactly the same sort of light, manage- 
able materials with which Napoleon 
negatived the heavy Austrian tactics 
at Montenotte, and Massena confound- 
ed the dogged Russians at Zurich. A 
Frenchman is naturally a soldier, and 
acquires the mechanical training almost 
by intuition. An English peasant, 
taken from the plough, is slow at his 
drill, and requires much more time 
to master the rudiments. French sol- 
diers march more loosely than ours, 
and are less erect and military in 
their gait. Greater freedom is al- 
lowed in the ranks; and from the 
general down to the drum-boy, every- 
body has a cigar in his mouth. The 
regimental officers look as if they un- 
derstood their business, but very few 
have the bearing of gentlemen. The 
heavy marching-order is not so pon- 
derous as ours, and the knapsacks are 
more convenient. If the French army 
are badly paid, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose they are not well fed; they live 
on all sorts of light condiments; and, 
as every man is a cook, he can make 
something savoury with a roll and an 
onion. ‘The bands are nothing parti- 
ticular, but the drums are the best in 
the world. ‘The Minie rifle is not likely 
to come into general use. The ball is 
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found to be too heavy and elaborate. 
A French army will assuredly beat any 
other continental troops, on a fair field, 
with equal numbers. But how would 
it be in a battle with England under the 
same conditions? Experience says that 
we should win as before; but they 
laugh at experience, and tell us she is 
a superannuated old lady, not to be 
taken into the account. We have no 
wish to see the trial, unless it is foreed 
upon us. When King Frederic Wil- 
liam of Prussia showed his tall regi- 
ment to Lord Stair, he asked him if he 
thought an equal number of English- 
men could beat them? ‘I cannot tell, 
your Majesty,” replied the ambassa- 
dor; ‘*but I think a smaller number 
would try.” In a contest with a Bri- 
tish army, the object of a skilful French 
general would be to manceuvre from a 
distance, to harass by clouds of skir- 
mishers and batteries of artillery, to 
turn the flanks, intercept the commu- 
nications, and to refuse close fighting. 
The English commander, on the other 
hand, would seek every opportunity of 
bringing his troops into immediate col- 
lision ; to decide matters by heavy vol- 
leys and the force of the bayonet. He 
who best carries out his own plan of 
tactics, will have the best chance of 
success. It seems strange, that a na- 
tion so practised in arms as the French, 
should persist in the old-fashioned in- 
fantry formation of three-deep, when 
drawn up in line; a system which neu- 
tralises the third rank for all active 
purposes, increases the number of 
casualties when they are exposed to 
fire, whether from artillery or small 
arms, and demands more men to oc- 
cupy extended ground. They also in- 
variably assail in dense masses of deep 
extent and narrow front, which cannot 
deploy in the face of a steady, concen- 
trated fire. We have hitherto heaten 
their heaviest columns of attack in a 
slender line of two-deep, which has 
never been forced. ‘The column is the 
obvious formation for complicated 
movements; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton always fought in lines, and the 
result of many battles proved that he 
had no reason to think he was mistaken, 
We speak of the science of war, with- 
out the slightest wish to see it illustra- 
ted by experiment. 

Tn the evening, after the grand re- 
view, I saw the Emperor and Empress 
at the Theatre Frangois, and had a 
good opportunity of observing them 
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both attentively. They were unex- 
pected, and were received with warm 
applause. There was not the clamor- 
ous enthusiasm which might have been 
looked for from such an impulsive pub- 
lic; but there was evident respect, and 
the feeling appeared to be unanimous. 
The Emperor was in plain clothes, 
without star or decoration, and looked 
thoughtful, like a man who had the 
cares of government in his head. Per- 
haps at that moment he was meditating 
on the impending scarcity of corn, and 
the means of nieeting the difliculty. 
Louis Napoleon cannot boast an im- 
posing exterior, and bears no resem- 
blance to his great uncle. He appears 
to most advantage when mounted and 
in uniform, ashe sits his horse well, with 
a military bearing. ‘The Empress look- 
ed pale and ill. She has rather a me- 
lancholy aspect ; and I was less im- 
pressed with her beauty than I expect- 
ed from the portraits and many de- 
scriptions. Perhaps, too, I was drawn 
from the Imperial star by the attrac- 
tions of Mademoiselle Brohan, who was 
enacting Marguerite de Valois, and 
struck me as by far the pretticst wo- 
man I had seen in Paris. Inthe course 
of the play (Les Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre), Francis I., then a pri- 
soner, loudly proclaims to Charles 
V., that he would die rather than con- 
sent to any terms which shall disho- 
nour or dismember his kingdom. ‘The 
Emperor applauded this sentiment ve- 
hemently; the whole audience then 
took it up with waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and loud cries of ‘* Vive 
l'Empereur!” The Imperial party 
came and went without escort or pa- 
rade of any kind. In the morning, 
when Louis Napoleon rode along the 
Champs Elysees, he was entirely alone, 
his generals and numerous staff follow- 
ing in a body several paces to the rear. 
It was a first-rate opportunity to have 
taken a shot at him, had any Fieschi 
been lying in wait for the purpose. 
But such confidence baffles conspira- 
cy, and wins him many partisans. 

The féte of the 15th of August was 
said by all who witnessed it to be the 
finest thing of the kind that had 
been seen in Paris for many years. 
The weather, which lowered the day 
before, became serene and propitious, 
and not an angry element disturbed 
the general harmony. ‘The day was 
ushered in by salvos of artillery from 
the guns in front of the ‘ Invalides.” 
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All Paris poured into the streets, and 
every face appeared animated with de- 
light and expectation. Provisions were 
distributed to the poor in all the dif- 
ferent quarters. 

The principal theatres were opened 
gratuitously to the public at two 
o'clock, so that the performances 
might terminate by five. ‘There were 
boat-races on the Seine, between the 
bridges of the Invalides and Jena, na- 
tional sports in several public places, 
and many greased poles, surmounted 
by hams and turkies, adorned with 
ribbons, as prizes to tempt agile climb- 
ers. At six o'clock, M. Godard, a 
celebrated aéronaut, went up in a bal- 
loon, and came down in a parachute. 
The Champ de Mars was a great cen- 
tre of attraction. There many thou- 
sands assembled early, and waited 
patiently until the day was far spent to 
see a fac simile representation of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, executed 
by Franconi’s equestrian troop, and 
the artists of the Hippodrome. This 
was followed by the storming of Lag- 
houat, an African fort, attacked by 
real soldiers, and defended by sup- 
posed Arabs. But the crowning 
triumphs of all were the illuminations 
and fire-works, of which no description 
can convey an adequate idea. ‘The 
marvels of the thousand and one 
nights, and the enchanted gardens of 
Armida, sink in the comparison. 
These are arts in which the French 
leave us at an immeasurable distance. 
We may as well attempt to compete 
with them in dancing and cookery. 
The entire extent from the Tuileries, 
along the Champs Elysees, to the arch 
at the Barriere de |'Etoile, a distance 
in a direct line exceeding a mile and 
a-half, was entirely covered by millions 
of variegated lamps, forming a succes- 
sion of Moorish palaces and castles, 
designed in an endless variety of ele- 
gant and fantastic forms. All had 
been many days in preparation, but 
was suddenly lit up, as if by magic, 
in less than half an hour. The hands by 
which it was done were invisible. 
The circular basin in the centre was 
covered with a celestial globe, sur- 
mounted by a colossal eagle. The 
coup d’eil from this point was a thing 
to dream of for a month. ‘The ex- 
pense, defrayed from the public trea- 
sury, may be estimated within the 
mark at £250,000! But no one grum- 
bled at the extravagant sum. On the 
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contrary, universal disappointment and 
ill-humour would have been expressed, 
had economy been listened to on such 
an occasion. <A féte and an illumina- 
tion are essential to a Frenchman’s 
existence, and inseparable from his 
notions of the national honour. Now, 
John Bull has no objection to a holi- 
day, and will exhibit his candles cheer- 
fully enough when left to do so of his 
own accord, but to be taxed for such 
indulgences forms no part of his calcu- 
Mation. How he would stare, and what 
interminable harangues we _ should 
have from the Opposition, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his next 
budget, should be deluded into pro- 
ae a quarter of a million for simi- 
ar tomfooleries, 

A French crowd is much more good- 
tempered and accommodating than an 
English one. They neither push nor 
jostle; there are no drunken people 
among them, and no horses or vehicles 
are owed on the line of an illumina- 
tion. If a Frenchman runs against 
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you by accident, or treads slightly on 
your toes, he is ‘au desespoir,” and 
asks a thousand pardons. I stood in 
the middle of the Place de la Concorde, 
and looked upon the surrounding 
blaze, and the vast area peopled by a 
dense mass of living humanity. Ex- 
cursive memory carried me back to 
1793 and 4, and the far different scenes 
which were enacted there, when 
Louis XVI., Marie Antcinette, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, were succes- 
sively led to the guillotine on that self- 
same spot, amidst scoffs and yells, pro- 
ceeding from the fathers and grand- 
fathers of that very crowd who now 
appeared so harmless, joyous, and 
contented. In the midst of all, the 
moon rose with unclouded brilliancy, 
as if to shame the artificial light; and 
as I gazed upwards on the heavenly 
luminary, I felt how mean and insig- 
nificant were the most ambitious works 
of man, compared with those of his 


Creator. 
J. W. C. 


THE LIVES OF THE POETS-LAUREATE.* 


Here isa book, the name of which 
gives fair promise that it may serve to 
while away an idle hour. With the 
title of poet-laureate some curious 
antiquarian questions are connected. 
The men who claimed the title were 
many of them of pith and likelihood. 
There were some of them poverty- 
stricken, and, above all men, miserable. 
Some, too, were among the poets 
whom England delights to honour, and 
whose works she will not willingly let 
die. On the whole, the kind of inte- 
rest which is found in biography, is as 
likely to arise from the perusal of the 
lives of Jonson, and Dryden, and Cib- 
ber, as those of any other men, or set 
of men, whom we can class together. 
Johnson’s * Lives of the Poets” is not 
less interesting than Johnson's — not 
the same Johnson’s — * Lives of the 


* “The Lives of the Poets-Laureate. 
fice.” 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 


VOL. XLII.—-NO, CCL. 


Highwaymen ;” a different class of va- 


gabonds. That the Laureates should 
have been of very different orders of 
talents from each other, does not ren- 
der the book a less pleasant one. 

It is probable that no country but 
England has an officer of the house- 
hold circumstanced as, of very late 
years, the poet-laureate of England 

as been. Twice in the year—on 
New Year’s Day and on the King’s 
birthday—an ode had to be produced. 
These poems, for the last four or 
five reigns, are to be found in the 
Annual Registers, and, as might be 
expected, seldom attained decent me- 
diocrity. Warton, probably, has been 
the only laureate whose periodical odes 
are of any value. Southey’s have been 
praised for no reason that we can dis- 
cover. They are in sentiment tumid 


With an Introductory Essay on the Title and Of- 
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commonplaces of street morality ; and 
in expression there is a total want of 
power. They are windy, overstrained, 
and presumptuous—the only works of 
Southey’s, in which he is altogether 
unequal to himself. Wordsworth, who 
was given the oflice free from any 
other duty than his own sense of fit- 
ness might suggest, composed, we be- 
lieve, but one laureate ode—that on the 
oceasion of Prince Albert's installation 
as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge —a poem worthy of the 
yoet. To the state of George the 

‘hird’s health is, we believe, to be re- 
ferred the discontinuance of requiring 
the formal verses with the musical ac- 
companiment ; and the ceremony hav- 
ing died out, no person could think 
of reviving it. The poets have been 
somewhat too severely judged of in 
these matters. Verses written expressly 
for music have almost always been 
indifferent. The full feeling may be 
expressed by words or by music, sel- 
dom by both in combination. Most 
often the poet has had to yield to the 
fabricator of the music; and where he 
was compelled to pare down his words 
in accordance with the demands of the 
musician, it became a matter of indif- 
ference what thought they expressed. 
The absence of all thought was the 
very perfection of his art —this the 
laureates aimed at and attained. The 
mistake is not in the creation of verses, 
which are but for the amusement of an 
hour—a portion of some passing pa- 
geant— but in the assumption that 
such verses are to constitute a similar 
claim to immortality with the happier 
inspirations of genius, exercised in ren- 
dering visible and audible to others the 
objects of its own proper contempla- 
tions. The case of the Jaureate ode 
is identical with that of the celebration 
of the Lord Mayor's show in Pope ; 
the ephemeral brilliancy— 


* Lives in Shadwell’s numbers one day more.” 


When the office was offered to Scott, 
there was a feeling expressed in the 
correspondence that passed between Sir 
Walter and the Duke of Buccleuch, on 
the occasion, that the office was, some 
how or other, a ridiculous one, ‘* Only 
think,” says the Duke, ‘of being 
chanted and recitatived by a parcel 
of hoarse and squeaking choristers on 
a birthday, for the edification of the 
bishops, pages, maids of honour, and 
gentlemen pensioners! Oh, horrible! 








thrice horrible!” And in Scott's reply 
we find the following :—‘* I certainly 
never should have survived the recita- 
tive described by your Grace. It isa 
part of the etiquette I was quite un- 
prepared for, and should have sunk 
under it.” 

Since that time the case has been 
somewhat different. The discontinu- 
ance of the annual odes on each recur- 
rence of New-year’s Day, or the royal 
birthday, leaves the oflice free from 
most of the old objections to it, and 
adds one to the means, surely too few, 
which the State has of providing for 
men who make literature a profession. 

It would appear that the designation 
of poet laureate expressed, in its 
origin, the fact that a man had taken an 
University degree in grammar. Rheto- 
ric and versification were included in 
the faculty of grammar. On taking a 
degree in this faculty, a wreath of lau- 
rel was presented to the new graduate, 
and from this he was designated 
‘* Poeta Laureatus.” When the gram- 
marian who had thus graduated, was 
afterwards licensed to teach, he was 
publicly presented witha rod and ferrel. 
The laurel was, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, the symbol of the first degree— 
the Baccalaureate: the rod and ferrel, 
of the Doctorate. Warton, in whose 
‘* History of English Poetry” we find 
a good many details on this subject, 
gives us from the registries of Oxford 
University, some entries, which exhi- 
bit the nature of the studies rewarded 
by these degrees. In 1470, John 
Watson, a student in grammar, ob- 
tained a grace, or concession, to be gra- 
duated and laureated in that science, 
on condition that he composed one hun- 
dred Latin verses in praise of the Uni- 
versity, and a Latin comedy. To 
another student, one hundred Latin 
hexameters, to be affixed to the 
great gate of St. Mary's church, 
was the price charged for his lau- 
rel. About the same time, permis- 
sion was given to another, ‘‘a scholar in 
rhetoric, to read lectures,” that is to 
take a degree in that faculty,” on con- 
dition that he should write one hundred 
verses on the glory of the University, 
and not suffer ‘ Ovid’s Art of Love,’ and 
the ‘ Elegies of Pamphilus’ to be studied 
in his auditory.” The provision against 
teaching those books is creditable to 
Oxford, and yet a passage of Cole- 
ridge, in a note to his ‘* Garden of 
Boccaccio,” made it come upon us with 
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surprise.* The registers mention ano- 
ther who is given a degree in rhetoric, 
and on whom the duty is imposed of 
explaining, without any pecuniary 
emolument, the first book of ** Tully's 
Offices,” and the first of his ‘* Epistles.” 
A crown of laurel was placed on his 
head by the hands of the Chancellor 
of the University. The hundred Latin 
verses, however, appear to have been 
the market-price of a degree, and the 
gate of St. Mary’s, the place of pub- 
lication. Robert Whittinton, of Lich- 
field, paid the price, and was honoured 
with the laurel in 1512. Some works 
of Whittinton’s still exist, and his 
titlepage would seem to make a claim 
of precedence, which could not have 
depended on his University degree, 
over the poets of England. ‘ Roberti 
Whittintoni, Lichfieldensis, gramma- 
tices, magistri, Prorovatis Angliz, 
in florentissima Oxoniensi Academia 
LAUREATI DE octo Partisus Ora- 
tions.” The style of Proro-varers of 
England, together with the fact, that 
among his remaining works are pane- 
zyrics on Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Volsey, render it probable that he 
was ‘* Chief of the Royal Minstrelsy,” 
and might have been properly included 
in the series of laureates, whom the 
authors before us undertake to biogra- 
yhise. In the year 1489 Skelton was 
onaiad at Oxford, and in 1493, per- 
mitted to wear his laurel at Cam- 
bridge. ‘There are two entries in the 
university register at Cambridge, one 
of the year 1493: ‘¢ Conceditur Jo- 
hanni Skelton, in partibus transmarinis 
atque Oxonii laurea ornato, ut apud nos 
eddem decoraretur.”” This would seem 
equivalent to an ad eundem degree— 
but any doubts as to this being the 
meaning are removed by an entry of 
1504-5 :—** Conceditur Johanni Skel- 
ton, poetze laureato, quod possit con- 
stare eodem gradu hic quo stetit Ox- 
onii, et quod posset uti habitu sibi con- 
cesso a rege.” 
From a very early period we find 
the mention of an officer called the 
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King’s Versifier. In the reign of 
Henry III., Warton mentions a poet 
with a fixed salary, Henry de Avran- 
ches. He is styled ‘* Master Henry, 
the Versifier.” His stipend appears 
to have been one hundred shillings a- 
year. We find him styled “ Archi- 
poeta,” which seems the same title as 
Whittinton’s ** Protovates.” Warton 
expresses some doubt whether in Henry 
the Third’s time the office of royal 
versifier was distinct from the royal 
minstrel, or joculator. The evidence 
would lead one to think that it was, 
though the pipe of wine given at that 
period to the King’s harper smacks of 
the old perquisites of the laureate- 
ship. 

It is not possible to determine with 
absolute certainty a matter, perhaps 
even from the first somewhat unfixed. 
When Latin was the language of many 
public documents—when its use was 
absolutely necessary in the communi- 
cations of princes with foreign courts, 
if not with their own subjects — when 
public compliments often assumed the 
form of verse, an officer competent to 
conduct such correspondence, in the 
regulated style of the period, could 
not be dispensed with; and the * ver- 
sificator ” of the King—for such is the 
first designation of the protovates— 
was, if not an officer of considerable 
importance, yet one whose services 
could not be dispensed with, The 
probability is, that a graduate of one 
of the Universities — a laureate in the 
faculty of rhetoric and composition— 
would in general be selected; and 
thus that the title arose. Skelton, who 
never omits the mention of his laurel, 
styles himself also ‘* Orator Regius ;” 
and the passage which we have already 
cited from the Cambridge records, al- 
lowing him to use the robe granted by 
the prince, would seem to allude to 
his holding his office by some solemn 
investiture. In all old ceremonies 
there was some accompanying symbol. 
Selden gives an account of a laureation 
in poetry at Strasburg. A document 


* “T know few more striking or more interesting proofs of the overwhelming influence 


which the study of the Greek and Roman classics exercised on the judgments, feelings, and 
imaginations of the literati of Europe at the commencement of the restoration of litera- 
ture, than the passage in the Filocopo of Boccaccio; where the sage instructor, Racheo, as 
soon as the young prince and the beautiful girl, Biancofiore, had learned their letters, sets 
them to study the holy book, Ovid's Art of Love. Incomincio Racheo a mettere il suo 
officio in esecuzione con intera sollecitudine. E loro, in breve tempo, insegnato a conoscer le 
lettere, fece leggere il santo libro d’Ovvidio, nel quale il sommo poeta mostra, come i santi 
fuochi di Venere si debbano ne’ freddi cuori accendere.”—Coleridge, Garden of Boccacio, Note. 
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from the Count Palatine is read aloud; 
the candidate’s previous degrees are 
recited ; his skill in versifying spoken 
of with laud ; the Emperor's license is 
then recited; a day appointed for the 
exercises, at which all who have any 
love for learning are entreated to 
assist. On that day the candidate 
recites a short Latin poem, supplicat- 
ing for the laurel. The Count Pala- 
tine, in a Latin oration, extols the po- 
etical art; then the candidate recites 
a Latin poem of three hundred lines. 
The Emperor’s patent, on which the 
Count Palatine’sright toconfer the title 
depends, is read aloud; the seal and sig- 
nature are examined ; the oath ofallegi- 
ance is administered to the candidate ; 
another speech from the Count; and 
then the laurel is placed on the poet's 
head, and on his finger a ring of gold; 
and then again a speech, in which the 
Count explains the symbols of the 
Jaurel and the ring; and so the cere- 
mony concludes. 

The right of conferring the degree 
of poet laureate which had belonged to 
the Counts Palatine was, it seems, too 
freely exercised, and was transferred 
to the University of Strasburg, who 
conferred it only on such as passed an 
examination. In many of the foreign 
schools, we believe that students, be- 
fore passing into the classes of Philo- 
sophy, and while still engaged in the 
studies of the lower forms, are called 
Rhetors or Poets, designations pro- 
bably arising from the old classification 
of studies, which made Rhetoric and 
Poetry subdivisions of the faculty of 
Grammar, and placed them below Phi- 
losophy. 

In the case of Petrarch, we have this 
thought of investiture dwelt upon. 
Here also is something of the nature 
of a degree. We find the poet men- 
tioning that, on the same day, he re- 
ceived communications from Rome and 
the University of Paris, each offering 
him the laurel. He had, he says, long 
coveted it; it had been given to lawyers 
and to divines, but more than a thou- 
sand years had passed since there had 
been this recognition ofa poet. There 
were traditions of Virgil and other 
poets having been crowned in the Capi- 
tol. Claudian was the last of whom any 
similar record existed. Princes and 
Universities that acknowledged and at- 
tested distinction in other sciences, 
ought, he thought, give to the poet 
some public reward. He claimed a 


public recognition of general literature 
as sustaining and dignifying Man more 
than any one of the sciences already 
recognised and rewarded, and his 
claim was allowed. He, however, 
thought it right to submit to an ex- 
amination, and Robert, King of Na- 
ples, went through the form of ex- 
amining him. When crowned in the 
Capitol, he wore a robe given by 
the King, with which he was formally 
invested, and which is repeatedly men- 
tioned by him in his Latin poems. 

We have in Skelton an account of 
his own robe— 


“A king to me my habit gave 
At Oxford University. 
I was advanced to that degree ; 
By whole consent of their senate 
I was made poet laureate.” 


The robe was white and green, and 
had the word Calliope worked upon it 
in silk and gold— 


“ Why wear ye, ‘ Calliope,’ embroider’d with 
letters of gold? 
Skelton Laureate, orator regius, maketh 
this answer : 


“ Calliope, 
As you may see, 
Regent is she 
Of poets all, 
Which gave to me 
The high degree 
Laureate to be 
Of fame royal ; 
Whose name enrolled, 
With silk and gold, 
I dare be bold 
Thus for to wear. 
Of her IT hold 
And her household ; 
Though I was old 
And somewhat sere. 
Yet is she fain, 
Void of disdain, 
Me to rctain 
Her servitor, 
With her certain 
I will remain 
As my sovereign 
Most of pleasure, 
Malgré tous malheurs.” 
—p. 20. 


Our readers may wish to see how 
this doggrel appears in Latin— 


“ Cur tibi contexta est aurea Calliope ? 
‘“RESPONSIO EJUSDEM VATIS. 
* Candida Calliope vatum regina, coronans 
Pierios lauro, radiante intexta sub auro, 
Hance ego Pierius, tanto dignabor honore 
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Dum mihi vita manet, dum spiritus hos re- 
git artus 

Quamquam conficior senio marcescoque 
sensim 

Ipse tamen gestare sua hee pia pignora 
certo, 

Assensuque suo placidis parebo camenis 

Inclita Calliope et semper mea maxima 
cura est.” 


To us the Latin sounds far better 
than the English ; and our opinion of 
the talents of King Henry’s versifica- 
tor has been greg utly i increased by our 
reading his Latin verses. 

In the introduction to these lives of 
the laureates, we have a less formal 
account of Skelton’s life than our au- 
thors feel it necessary to give of poets 
of later date: a good many extracts 
from his works are given, and the whole 
is very interesting. ‘The best passages 
are those from what they call, by some 
misprint, or mistake, “The Book of 
William Sparrow.” We thought there 
was not a compositor or “ reader” on 
earth who did not hear of Philip Spar- 
row. We thought his name even better 
known than that of Jenny Wren. 

We transcribe an amusing passage 
from Skelton, the versific: ition of which 
may remind our readers of ‘ Christa- 
bel.” 

Three Lancashire lasses come to 
London, looking for service. The mis- 
tress of the “* Eagle,” at Westminister, 
wants a servant; and Dr. Skelton, “in 
his mad, merry vein, blessing himself, 
began thus :— 


“ Dominic, Dominie, unde hoe ? 
What is she in the gray cassock ? 
Methinks she is of a lar; ge length, 
Of a tall pitch and a go od str ength, 
With strong arms, and stiff bones ; 
This is a wench for the nones. 
Her looks are bonny and blithe, 
She seems neither lither nor lithe, 
But young of age, 
And of a merry visage, 
Neither beastly nor bowsy, 
Sleepy nor drowsy, 
But fair-faced, and of a good size ; 
Therefore, hostess, if you be wise, 
Once be ruled by me ; 
Take this wench to thee, 
For this is plain, 
She'll do more work than these twain, 
I tell thee, hostess, I do not mock, 
Take her in the gray cassock.”—p. 32. 


Of Spenser, there is a short life. 
Elizabeth granted him a pension of 
£50 a-year; and this has led his bio- 
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graphers now and then to call him lau- 
reate :— 


‘ Spenser was of Cambridge, and entered 
at Pembroke Hall as a sizar, 20th of May, 
1569. He there contracted a friendship 
with Gabriel Harvey, of Christ’s College, or, 
according to another account, of Pembroke 
Hall, afterwards fellow of Trinity Hall, who, 
like himself, was in reduced circumstances, 
with powerful connexions, and became after- 
wards eminent as a poet and scholar. This 
friendship endured through life, and Harvey 
figures as Hobbinol in his friend's ‘ Eclogues.’ 

‘Spenser is recorded to have taken his 
B.A. degree in January, 1573, and his M.A. 
in June, 1576, and he then finally quitted 
the University. There is some obscurity 
hanging over this part of his career, but the 
prevailing impression is that he left in 
chagrin, being disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of a fellowship. This probably pre- 
vented him from taking orders. He always 
remembered the University with gratitude, 
and frequently mentions it with honour ; but 
it is a singular fact that Pembroke Hall is 
never once referred to through the volumi- 
nous range of his compositions, strewed as 
they are with allusions to his personal his- 
tory. 

“ On retiring from the University, he went 
to live with his relatives in the north of 
England. Here the sensitive poet fell a 
victim to the arts of a country girl, whom 
he has immortalised under the name of Ro. 
salind, but whose actual name is still a 
mystery. An ingenious writer has attempted 
a solution by resolving the anagram into 
‘Rose Linde,’ averring that ‘Linde’ is a 
common surname in Kent, and ‘ Rose’ a 
frequent feminine appellation everywhere. 
He himself calls her ‘ the widow’s daughter 
of the glen,’ and writes as though she were 
of low degree, though in the gloss on the 
poems, written, probably, by Harvey, we 
are told she was of gentle blood. The wily 
maid encouraged his advances, and then left 
him, to give her hand to another. The 
heart-broken poet turned the incident to ac- 
count iv some plaintive pastorals; and, under 
tiie name of Menaleas, took satisfactory ven- 
geance on his rival in the shape of satire.” — 


pp. 35, 36. 


The ‘ Rosealinde” of Daniel was be- 
lieved by the late Mr. Halpin to have 
been Rose Daniel, the sister of Daniel 
the poet; and the name to have been 
halt concealed, half betrayed in the 
poetical appellation, which was an ana- 
gram. Halpin published a paper on 
the subject, in the proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy :— 


“ Spenser was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and placed where he wished, by the 
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side of his favourite Chaucer. The pall was 
held up by poets, who assembled round the 
grave, and dropped in their farewell elezies 
with the pens that wrote them, a touching 
tribute to his memory. The charges of his 
funeral were defrayed by the Earl ‘of Esse x, 
and after an interval of upwards of thirty 
years, his monument was erected by Anne, 
Countess of Dorset. This was restored and 
rectified, as to dates, in 1788, at the expense 
of his college at Cambridge. 

‘Spenser was the last interpreter of those 
waning modes of thought which had once 
exercised so powerful an influence through 
the wide extent of Christendom, With him 
the romance of the medieval chivalry ex- 
pired, and his genius availed to immortalise 
the splendid euthanasia,”—>p. 45. 


A recognition of a man’s poetical 
powers by the Court was regarded as suf- 
ficient to justify the style of Royal Lau- 
reate, and afterwards “ laureate” sin- 
gly, being assumed by a man’s self, or 

applied by his friends. 
a pension, we have seen, was supposed 
to have given it in Spenser’s case. 
Daniel was encouraged by Anne, con- 
sort of James I. ‘He was nomi- 
nated gentleman extraordinary, and 
afterwards one of the grooms of her 
privy chamber.” It is not surprising, 
then, particularly as he wrote a good 
deal of dutiful verse, that he was now 
and then given the title of laureate, 
though there is no record of the direct 
appointment of Daniel to any office 
designated by the name :— 


“Tt was during the leisure afforded by 
these offices, he composed the chief part of 
his history. He likewise wrote several 
masques for the entertainment of the Court ; 
but gradually declined the occupation, awed 
or chagrined by the superior ascendant of 
Ben Jonson. When in the fervour of dra- 
matic composition, he generally withdrew 
to the seclusion of a garden residence he oc- 
cupied in Old-street in the parish of St. 
Luke’s, then a suburban district. Here he 
would remain fur months together, patiently 
weaving his solitary task. 

“Ben Jonson said of him that he ‘ was a 
good honest man, had no children, and was 
no © poet,’ poetical and connubial fecundity, 

e presume, being usually associated. His 
benitaltea, though equal to his deserts, fell 
far short of what he had fondly anticipated, 
and he at length retired altogether from 
public view. He returned to his native 
county, and occupied the intervals of stu- 
dious contemplation by the labours of his 
farm at Beckington, near Philips-Norton. 
He died October 13, 1619, and was buried 
in the parish church.”—p. 48. 


The grant of 





The poems of Daniel deserve more 
study than is likely to be often given 
to them. They are described by his 
contemporaries, and by many later 
critics, in language calculated to mis- 
lead careless inquirers into the suppo- 
sition that the story of the wars of 
York and Lancaster are told by him in 
a style distinguished from prose only 
by being measured into stanzas, and 
that he has mere ly journalised events 
that actually occurre 1d, in verse devoid of 
anything which would now or at any 
time be “calle d poetry ; ; that his narra- 
tive is one dreary flat, in which nothing r 
rises into prominence. ‘There is some 
plausibility in such statements. His 
language is, throughout, sober and se- 
date; the language of a man habitually 
thoughtful, and which, almost as dis- 
tinct as that which would be used to 
enunciate truths of science, demands 
from his reader, if not severe attention, 
yet such attention as will not be given 
by persons who take up a book for the 
amusement of an idle hour. There is 
through the work a sustained elevation 
of tone, which prevents any one pas- 
sage from being distinctly prominent, 
and renders it useless to print such ex- 
tracts as we find here. In Daniel’s 
« Civil Wars,” there are some passages 
of exceeding pathos. ‘The entry into 
London of Bolingbroke with the cap- 
tive Richard, is, no doubt, faint in 
comparison with Shakspeare’s descrip- 
tion of the scene. But Daniel’s picture 
of the Queen of Richard witnessing 
the procession, is one of those passages 
which the compilers of extracts from 
our old poets would do well to bring 
before the public. It is at the end of 
the second book. The passage is too 
long for us to quote; and the effect 
would be altogether destroyed, by se- 
parating, as we should otherwise wish 
to do, a few stanzas from the context. 
At some future time we may, perhaps, 
call our reader’s attention to this noble 
old poet. 

It would appear that the court poet 
was the person expected to supply 
masques and suchentertainments. The 
arrangements of scenery and music 
were of more moment in such matters 
than the fabrication of verses, . little 
likely to be attended to or heard at all 
at such a season. From the court 
masques to theatrical entertainments 
the transition was an easy one ; and it 
was natural that in the selection of a 
laureate, talents for directing the kind 
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of exhibition common to both should 
be sought for—that at one time Ben 
Jonson should have been the man, and 
at another, when court masques had 
altogether ceased, and the court still 
patronised the theatre, Colley Cibber 
should have worn what Southey calls 
‘«¢ England’s laurel crown.” Work 
was to be done, and the man able to 
do it got it todo. The man might or 
might not be a poet: his being a poet 
was rather an objection to his being 
made laureate, but it was not an insu- 
perable objection. Ifwe want to learn 
a language, we send for a language- 
master, not a philologist; and if the 
inquiry whether he can teach the accent 
be any higher or better accomplish- 
ment which he may possess, though not 
an absolute disqualification, would be 
regarded as out of place. Atoneperiod, 
considerations of economy made it de- 
sirable to do away with the office of 
joculator, or master of the minstrels; 
and the duties of the discontinued func- 
tionary were expected to be performed 
by the poet in ordinary. At another, 
the court fool died, and his office was 
suffered to expire. The wits of the 
day said that this, too, was provided 
for, and that Cibber, a much cleverer 
fellow than they allowed, and who was 
fully competent to the double duty, 
was both poet and fool. ‘This, Cibber 
said, was the language of envy. 
Skelton and Daniel are disposed of 
by our authors in their introductory 
chapter. The life of Ben Jonson 
is more formally drawn. It adds no- 
thing to what Gifford had already 
done, but it is valuable as bringing 
together a good deal of what has been 
written about Jonson. We wish that 
the passages in which Jonson refers 
to Shakspeare had been given, as they 
are repeatedly quoted for the purpose 
of proving Jonson to have been actu- 
ated by unworthy jealousies, and as to 
our understanding they prove the di- 
rect contrary. Nothing can be more 
affectionate than his mention of Shak- 
speare, nothing more just than the es- 
timate which he forms of his powers 
and of his works; and this would be 
felt by every one, if it were not that 
each day, as the study of Shakspeare 
brings into more full light his unrival- 
led skill as well as his unequalled 
powers—the latter of which was alone 
acknowledged in his own day—it is 
natural that we should be little satis- 
fied with anything whatever said at that 
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earlier period. The character of great 
poetscan scarcely ever be justly conceiv- 
ed by their immediate contemporaries. 
Great fame is a thing to be conquered, 
not conceded. What is properly ori- 
ginal is so far for a while unrecognised. 
Of the poets of the Elizabethan period, 
a truer estimate had been formed by 
Dryden than by any critic of their own 
age. His account of Jonson we find 
in the volume before us, and from it we 
give a few sentences : — 


‘* As for Jonson, if we look upon him while 
he was himself (fur his last plays were but 
his dotages), I think him the most learned 
and judicious writer which any theatre ever 
had. He was a most severe judge of him- 
self as well as others. One cannot say hé 
wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal 
of it. In his works you find little to re- 
trench or alter. Wit, and language, and 
humour also in some measure, we had before 
him, but something of art was wanting to 
the drama belore he came. He managed 
his strength to more advantage than any 
one who preceded him. You seldom find 
him making love in any of his scenes, or en- 
deavouring to move the passions; his genius 
was too sullen and saturnine to do it grace- 
fully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such a 
height. Humour was his proper sphere, 
and in that he delighted most to present 
mechanical people. He was deeply conversant 
in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and 
he borrowed boldly from them. There is 
scarce a poet or historian among the Roman 
authors of those times whom he has not 
translated in ‘ Sejanus’ or ‘ Catiline.’ But 
he has done his robberies so openly, that one 
may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 
He invades authors like a monarch, and 
what would be theft in other poets is only 
victory in him. With the spoils of these 
writers, he so represents old Rome to us, in 
its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one 
of their poets had written either of his tra- 
gedies, we had seen less of it than in him. 
If there was any fault in his language, it 
was that he weaved it too closely and la- 
boriously, in his comedies especially ; per- 
haps, too, he did a little too much Romanize 
our language, leaving the words he trans 
lated almost as much Latin as he found 
them, wherein, though he learnedly followed 
their language, he did not enough comply 
with the idiom of ours. If I would compare 
him with Shakspeare, I must acknowledge 
him the most correct poet, but Shakspeare 
the greater wit. Shakspeare was the Homer 
or father of dramatic poets, Jonson was the 
Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. I 
admire him; but I love Shakspeare.”—pp. 
106, 107. 


The works of Jonson have still a life 
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in the language. Few persons in any de- 
gree acquainted with our literature have 
remained without having read some of 
his plays, and his poems are now and 
then dipped into. Of Daniel this can 
scarcely be said, and of Davenant we 
think there are not many living men 
who could repeat a stanza, though 
many a pearl is said to be hid under the 


dead waters of ** Gondibert.” Dave- 
nant was born in 1605. His father 
was an innkeeper at Oxford. Shak- 


eare used to stop at the sign of “ the 

en: ” in his journeys betwe en War- 
wickshire and London; and, it would 
appear, was godfather of Davenant, 
When the boy showed some talent for 
rhymes, and began to visit playhouses. 
there were those who joked about the 
matter; and Davenant himself, in his 
cups, affected to believe a report that 
he was Shakspeare’s son. ‘The fair 
fame of the sprightly hostess is vindi- 
cated with great earnestness by our 
biogra hers. Of Shakspeare’s genius 
there is but little trace in any ‘of Sir 
William’s writings ; and some of the 
most execrable lines in the language 
are those which he called ** An Ode 
in Remembrance of Master William 
Shakspeare.” Davenant entered his 
name as a student at Lincoln College, 
but left the University without a de- 
gree. We find him soon after leaving 
the University, described ‘as page to 
the famous Frances, Duchess of Rich- 
mond” :— 


“The eccentric career of this lady had ac- 
quired for her considerable notoriety, and in 
her household she observed all the etiquette 
and ceremony of a court. She was the 
granddaughter of the third Duke of Nor- 
folk, had been thrice married, aud, to com- 
plete her ambition, aspired to the august 
dignity of Queen of England. Her first 
match, which appears to have been made 
through affection or caprice, was with ‘ one 
Prannel, a vintner’s son,’ for which, in her 
after days of grandeur and magnificence she 


was frequently and sharply twitted. Jer 
second husband was Edward Seymour, Earl 
of Hertford. During her widowhood, she 


had inspired one Sir George Rodney, a So- 
mersetshire gentleman, with so infatuated a 
passion, that, on her marriage, his frenzy 
acquired the mastery over his reason; and 
retiring to an inn in the town in which the 
Earl and Countess were staying, he com- 
posedly drew up a copy of verses, which he 
transcribed in his own blood, sent to the 
object of his extravagant ardour, and then 
ran himself through with his sword. She 
next married Ludowick Stuart, Duke of 
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Lenox and Richmond. ‘ After his decease,’ 
says Wilson, ‘Lenox and Richmond, with 
the great title of Duchess, gave period to her 
honour, which could not arrive at her mind, 
she having the most glorious and transcen- 
dant heights in speculation ; for finding the 
King a widower, she vowed, after so great a 
Prince as Richmond, never to be blown with 
the kisses, or eat at the table of a subject, 
and this vow must be spread abroad that 
the King might take notice of the bravery 
of her spirit. But this bait would not catch 
the old King, so that she missed her aim; 


and to make good her resolution, she spe- 
ciously observed her rule to the last.’”—pp. 


111, 112. 


Davenant seems to have been some- 
what old to have served in the charac- 
ter of lady’s page. We next find him 
in the household of Fulke Greville— 
Lord Brooke. Lord Brooke was a 
man of true genius —“ a poet and phi. 
losopher — a patron of learning, and 
the friend of Sir Philip Sydney. rf 
Brooke's establishment was broken up 
by the murder of its master ; and Da. 
venant found himself, in an age when 
men depended on patronage, thrown 
upon his own resources. ‘The theatre 
was open tohim. He had a few years 
before tried his hand on a tragedy, 
and he now again made the attempt. 
It was successful, and at once brought 
him into notice. It was printed, and, 
as was then the custom, with such re- 
commendatory verses as could be pro- 
cured. Among those to Davenant’s 
** Albovine King of the Lombards ”"— 
such is the name of the piece—there is 
one by Hyde, afterwards Earl of Cla- 
rendon :— 


“ For the next eight years he resided con- 
stantly about the Court, in high favour with 
the principal men of wit and fashion of the 
age. He possessed a pleasing address, a 
handsome person, buoyant spirits, and a 
ready wit; and his society was courted and 
enjoyed by the choicest intellects of the day. 
‘The leaven of the courtier was strongly ine 
fused into his nature, but he exhibited only 
its more alluring qualities.”—p. 113. 


Some instances are given of the dif- 
ficulties which the nature of his duties 
imposed on the Master of the Revels, 
who had the licensing of plays. 

A memorandum of Sir Henry Her- 
bert, who then held the office, dated 
the 9th of January, 1633, is worth 
tianscribing :— 


“ This morning being the 9th Jan., 1633, 
the kinge was pleased to call mee into his 
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withdrawinge chamber, to the windowe, 
wher he went over all that I had croste in 
Davenant’s play-booke, and allowing of 
faith and slight to bee asseverations only, 
and no oathes, markt them to stande, and 
some other few things, but in the greater 
part allowed of my reformations. This was 
done upon a complaint of Mr. Endymion 
Porter's, in December. 

“ The kinge is pleased to take faith, death, 
slight, for asseverations and no oaths, to 
which I doe humbly submit, as my master’s 
judgment; but, under favour, conceive them 
to be oathes, and enter them here to declare 
my opinion and submission. . 

“The 10th Jan., 1633, I returned unto 
Mr. Davenant his play-boc ke of ‘The 
Witts,’ corrected by the kinge. 

** The king would not take the booke at 
Mr. Porter’s hands, but commanded him to 
bring it unto mee, which he did, and like- 
wise commanded Davenant to come to me 
for it as I believe; otherwise he would not 
have byn so civill.”—pp. 114, 115. 


Davenant produced for the Court, 
in 1634, “*The Temple of Love,” “a 
masque presented by the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty and her Ladies at Whitehall.” 
The Queen held Davenant in great fa- 
vour, and herself performed in this 
masque. In 1635, he produced the 
«¢ Triumphs of the Prince d’Amours.” 
This was represented in the Middle 
Temple Hall, and written, at the re- 
quest of the Benchers, for an enter- 
tuinment given by the Inn to the 
Prince Charles Elector Palatine, ne- 
phew of King Charles I. Sir William 
Herbert says: — * ‘The Queene was 
pleased to grace the entertainment by 
putting off majesty to putt on a citi- 
zen’s habit, and to sit upon the scaf- 
fold on the right-hand among her sub- 
jects ; the Queene was attended in the 
like habits by the Marques Hamilton, 
the Countess of Denbighe, the Coun- 
tess of Holland, and the Lady Eliza- 
beth Fielding. Mrs. Basse, the law 
woman (i.e., the woman who had the 
care of the Hall) leade in this royal 
citizen and her company. UHenry 
Lause and William Lause made the 
music, and Mr. Corseilles made the 
scenes.” Of another of his masques, 
presented before the King and Queen 
at Whitehall, the 21st of Janury, 1639, 
the scenery and ornaments were the 
work of Inigo Jones :— 


** Much ridicule has, in later times, been 
heaped upon these diversions ; and we have 
been taught to smile at the grotesque taste 
which was gratified with such fanciful exag- 


gerations; but there is this diversity be- 
tween a court pageant of the olden time and 
a modern costume ball. In our advanced 
stage of civilisation, we rely solely upon the 
genius of the tailor and the milliner; while 
our forefathers, less enlightened, called in 
the additional aid of the poet and the artist. 
The noble of the nineteenth century lounges 
languidly through a quadrille, bedizened in 
the coxcombry of an exploded fashion ; the 
noble of the seventeenth exercised both body 
aud mind, and betrayed a heartiness of en- 
joyment that would provoke only wonder 
and contempt in a more refined and fasti- 
dious age.”—p. 117. 


When Johnson died, in 1637, the 
laurel was, after the delay of sixteen 
months, given, through the interest of 
the Queen, toD: iwvenant. This appoint. 
ment provoked what seems unreason- 
able jealousy in May, whose claims as 
a man of poetical talents were not 
higher than Davenant’s, and whose 
principles would have rendered it im- 
a for him to have prepared court 
masques or pageants. 

The Queen’s interest in Davenant 
arose probably from their agreement in 
religion. When it came to actual war 
between Charles and the Parliament, 
Davenant held a commission in the 
King’s service, and there was some ri- 
dicule at the thought of a military 
laureate; but Davenant was a good 
oflicer. ‘* He was present at the siege 
of Gloucester (September, 1643), and 
received the honour of knighthood for 
his signal services on that occasion.” 
He soon afterwards retired to France, 
and conformed to the Church of 
tome :— 


“The queen, who, as Lord Clarendon ob- 
serves, ‘was never advised by those who 
cither understood or valued his (the king’s) 
true interest,’ was induced about this time to 
send an embassy to the king, to intreat him 
to consult his own safety by sacrificing the 
Church ; and Sir William Davenant was se- 
lected, on account of his recent conversion, 
to conduct this delicate negotiation. The 
choice was as injudicious as the failure was 
signal, and we read that, on Davenant urg- 
ing his reasons for the unpalatable course he 
was suggesting, ‘the king was transported 
with so much passion and indignation, that 
he gave him more reproachful terms and a 
sharper reprehension than he did ever to- 
wards any other man, and forbade him to 
presume to come again into his presence,’ 
whereupon he returned, ‘exceedingly de- 
jected and afflicted.’”—p. 121. 


Davenant was engaged, or accused 
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of being engaged, in one of the plots 
of the time, and he was removed to 
the Tower, preparatory to being tried 
for his life :— 


“ How he escaped we have no very au- 
thentic grounds for determining ; but Mil- 
ton is said to have interceded for him, and 
two aldermen of York, who had formerly 
been his prisoners under Newcastle, and 
whose escape he had favoured, hearing of his 
distress, hastened to London, and exerted 
themselves so effectually in his behalf as to 
obtain his pardon. Aubrey says: ‘’Twas 
Harry Martyn that saved Sir William's life ; 
in the house when they were talking of sa- 
crificing one, then said Henry, that in sacri- 
fices they were always offered pure and 
without blemish; ‘* now ye talk of making 
a sacrifice of an old rotten rascal,” alluding 
to the personal deformity caused by his irre- 
gular course of life, and on which the wits 
were so “cruelly bold.” ’ And not the wits 
only, but others of less pretensions ventured 
to indulge their raillery upon his unfortunate 
peculiarity. One day, when pensively per- 
ambulating the mews, a beggar-woman fol- 
lowed him, and with frequent and earnest 
tones implored heaven his eyesight might be 
spared. Davenant, annoyed, at length 
turned round, and asked why she was so 
solicitous about his eyesight, as he felt no 
symptoms of approaching blindness. ‘ Per- 
haps not,’ said she, ‘ but if you ever should, 
you have nothing to hang your spectacles 
upon,’ ”"—p, 123. 


Davenant, under circumstances 
which would seem almost hopeless, ob- 
tained a license, during the Protecto- 
rate, in which everything that bore the 
name of ** comedy” or * tragedy” was 
discountenanced, toopen a house for dra- 
matic ‘entertainments ;” and in some 
respects our present theatrical arrange- 
ments are derived from those then 
adopted ; but the history of the stage 
would lead us too far, and we should 
not wish to trespass upon ground 
which our lively fellow-labourer, J. 
W. C., has made his own. 

Dryden is the subject of the next 
chapter. Of Dryden we have not 
time to speak as the subject would 
require, and there is nothing in what 
is brought before us in this volume 


more than is found in every memoir of 


this great poet. We think that, in 
** Macaulay's History of England,” 
extreme injustice has been done to 
Dryden; and this, if nothing else, 
would render it desirable that some 
attempt were made to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind, which cannot but be affected 
by what is said on such authority as 
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Macaulay’s. But this may be better 
discussed on some other occasion, when 
we have more space and more time at 
our command. At the Revolution 
Dryden was deprived of the laureate- 
ship. The state of the law was then 
such, that it was not in the power of 
the Crown to have continued the pen- 
sion annexed to the office to a Roman 
Catholic, nor could Dryden, if duty- 
songs were to be administered to King 
William, have written them. We 
remember his anger with the engraver 
of the prints to his Virgil, whom he 
accused of giving everywhere to neas 
King William’s nose, for the purpose of 
compelling a dedication to the King, 
which would have been an object to his 
publisher. 

Dryden's old enemy, Shadwell, was 
now selected for the poetical crown, 
The Earl of Dorset, when it was 
pressed upon him that there were 
better poets than Shadwell, replied, 
**that he did not pretend to deter- 
mine how great a poet Shadwell 
might be, but he was sure he was an 
honest man.” By an “honest man” 
meaning, in the cant of the hour, “a 
Whig.” Shadwell’s claims appear, in 
addition to his being of the same poli- 
tics with the party in power, that he 
had devoted his talents to the stage, 
which, considering its influence upon 
the public mind, and the kind of pa- 
tronage given it by the Court, was, at 
this period, an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. Shadwell appears to have been 
a respectable man, and in spite of 
Dryden's dreadful satire, to have been 
aman of considerable talents. Some 
of Dryden’s lines are singularly happy— 
‘* curious,” as the Americans say, “if 
true ” :—. 

“ Thy Tragic muse gives smiles; thy Comic, 
sleep.” 


“ But though Heaven made him poor, with 
reverence speaking, 

He never was a poet of God’s making. 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic blessing :—‘ Be thoudull, 

Drink, swear, and roar; forbear no lewd 
delight 

Fit for thy bulk—do anything but write. 

Eat opium, mingle arsenic with thy drink, 

Still thou may’st live, avoiding pen and ink. 

I see, I see, ’tis counsel given in vain, 

For treason, botched in rhyme, may be thy 
bane. 

Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to 
wreck, 

’Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck, 
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“¢& double noose thou on thy neck dost 
pull, 

For writing treason, and for writing dull. 

To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.’” 


Shadwell died in 1692, and was suc- 
ceeded by Nahum Tate. 

Nahum Tate had the claim of hav- 
ing produced some successful dramatic 
pieces. This, and the sound of his 
Christian name, were his claims to the 
laureateship. If no poet could have 
been worse than Tate, yet, it would 
seem, that at the time none was much 
better :— 


“Pope was only at this time four years 
old, and even with his precocity had not yet 
‘lisped in numbers.’ Swift had written 
one or more of his Pindaric Odes, but they 
had merited the discouraging remark of his 
relation, Dryden, and had been sufficiently 
rewarded by the King teaching him, in Sir 
W. Temple’s garden, how to cut asparagus 
in the Dutch way. Handsome provision 
had been made for Montague and Prior. 
Garth had only just passed his examination, 
aud become a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, and the world had not yet seen the 
Dispensary. Butler had died in poverty 
twelve years before; and that poverty, in 
Tate’s words, was a greater satire on the 
age than his writings. Otway had shared 
the same wretched fate. And the sweet 
numbers of Waller were silent.”—p. 209. 


Whatever has become of ‘Tate’s 
laureate odes, there is one publication 
of his that has had greater circulation 
than any poetry in the language, and 
if ‘Tate has failed, who can be said to 
have succeeded in the same task? The 
metrical version of the Psalms used 
now in most, if not all our churches, 
is that by Tate and Brady. We do 
not know whether it is now possible to 
determine what parts of the version 
belong to each of the partners in this 
undertaking, but we think there are 
many passages well executed. 

Of Rowe, who succeeded Tate, and 
was made laureate at the accession of 
George I., our authors have little to 
tell us. He was of a respectable fa- 
mily of Bedfordshire. His father ne- 
glected the cultivation of the family 
estate, went to the Temple, became in 
due time a serjeant-at-law, and now 
lies buried in the Temple church. 
Rowe was educated at Westminister 
by Busby; he, too, was intended for 
the bar: but his father died when he 
was nineteen, and Rowe gave up his 
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legal studies, addicted himself to blank 
verse, and lived on the hope of im- 
mortality, which is the daily bread of 
poets. 

His first play was The Ambitious 
Stepmother, which obtained decided 
success. 


‘Tt is a sacred piece, taken from the First 
Book of Kings, the story turning upon the 
establishment of Solomon upon the throne. 
This performance exhibits great strength 
and sweetness of diction, and a loftiness of 
sentiment, conspicuous in all the after writ- 
ings of Rowe, while the characters are main- 
tained with discrimination; and when we 
reflect that Betterton, Booth, Mrs. Barry, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle exerted their rare and 
varied powers in its representation, we cease 
to wonder at its decided success. This was 
followed by Tamerlane, a political play, 
acted at the same theatre in 1702. Rowe 
always regarded this production with the 
fondest affection, and, doubtless, it excited 
the noisiest applause. He had always been 
a stanch supporter of the Hanovarian suc- 
cession, and the imaginary virtues with 
which he encumbered Tamerlane were in- 
tended as a compliment to the reigning 
King, William III. Tamerlane was per- 
formed by Betterton, and Bajazet, Emperor 
of the Turks, in whom it was presumed 
Louis XIV. was exhibited, by Verbruggen. 
It was for a time regularly acted every 4th 
of November, the anniversary of the landing 
of William ILI.; but at length, when that 
King was dead and the two monarchies 
were at peace, the impropriety of such a 
distorted caricature of a great, though rival 
sovereign, became manifest even to national 
prejudice, and the representation was dis- 
countenanced.”—pp. 224, 225. 


Rowe died early. He was loved by 
his friends; and Pope honoured his 
resting place in Westminster Abbey 
with an epitaph. 

The succession of the laureates would 
seem now to be broken. Hitherto the 
qualification seems always to have ex- 
isted of the candidate’s in some way con. 
tributing, if not to the permanent litera- 
ture of the country, yet to the enjoy- 
ments of the public, or of that portion of 
the public—with whom the court was 
principally concerned —those in whose 
power if in a great measure was, to 
give or to withhold popularity. The 
choice now fell on a man who seems to 
have been possessed of no qualification 
whatever for the office, except the power 
of administering adroit flattery. The 
Duke of Newcastle was at the time 
chamberlain, and Eusden, who followed 
Rowe in the list of poetical sovereigns, 
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was lucky enough to have already cele- 
brated in rhyme the Duke's marriage, 
and to have published a poem on 
George the Second’s accession. Among 
Sheffield’s poems is one which he calls, 
«* The Election of a Poet Laureate in 
1719,” in which he makes Apollo say 
he had never heard Eusden’s name. In 
Garth’s Ovid are some Fables, or frag- 
ments of Fables, translated by Eusden, 
which are neither better nor worse 
than most of that strange farrago. He 

ossessed the accomplishment of writ- 
ing Latin verse, and gratified Lord Ha- 
lifax by translating his ‘ Battle of the 
Boyne;” and Lord Roscommon byin the 
same way complimenting his ‘* Essay on 
Translated Verse.” Whether his half- 
yearly ‘‘peppercorn of praise” was ex- 
acted or paid, we have not the means 
of knowing; but he went to live in 
Lincolnshire, where he made out a be- 
nefice, and took to drinking, and trans- 
lating Tasso. He is mentioned in a 
letter of Gray’s—*‘ Eusden was a per- 
son of great hopes in his youth, though 
at last he turned out a drunken par- 
son.” 

The line of archipoetical succession 
brings us to one who has a double 
claim to immortality. The laurel of 
England now devolved on Cibber. 
Cibber, like Shadwell, even if one line 
of his writing should not be preserved, 
must remain for ever memorable, from 
the way in which he is mentioned by a 
. «©The Macflecknoe” of Dry- 

en, and the ‘‘Dunciad” of Pope, will 
preserve Shadwell and Cibber; but had 
they not been branded with this unen- 
viable distinction, they each had claims 
on the remembrance of society. With 
Cibber we are alone at the moment 
concerned, and, it so happens, are in 
good humour with him, having very 
lately read his autobiography, of which 
we regret that our authors have not 
made sufficient use. Indeed, a book 
such as theirs would be of much more 
value, if, instead of original criticism, it 
gave us the pictures of their heroes, as 
drawn by themselves, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

Cibber’s father was a Dutchman—an 
eminent statuary. The figures of Me- 
lancholy and Raving Madness at Beth- 
lehem Hospital, are his — ‘‘ Cibber’s 
brazen, brainless brothers,” as Pope 
has called them. The elder Cibber 
was twice married. ‘The Colleys, the 
family with whom he was connected by 
his second marriage, lost considerable 
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property in the civil war. Colley was 
the fruit of this second marriage. 

Cibber had many opportunities of 
advancement in the more regular oc- 
cupations of life; but what may be 
called the theatrical passion, seized on 
him early, and he found means to fas. 
ten himself on Drury-lane, then the 
only theatre in London. He lingered 
long, looking at actors with envy, 
expecting to be given some part. 
At last the happy moment came, and 
he blundered so much through confu- 
sion, as by his awkwardness to destroy 
the whole effect of the scene. Better- 
ton asked who it was that so bungled ? 
and the reply was, ‘‘ Master Colley.” 
‘Fine him.” ‘* Why, sir, he has no 
salary,” said the prompter. ‘ No?” 
said Betterton; ** then put him down 
for a salary of ten shillings, and fine 
him five.” 

The first part in which he could 
be said to have succeeded was the 
chaplain, in Otway’s Orphan. Good- 
man praised him, and Goodman's 
praise brought tears to his eyes. Of 
Goodman a strange story is told. The 
stage did not give enough to support 
him, and he took to the highway, was 
apprehended, tried, and convicted. 
James pardoned him, Goodman, over- 
come with gratitude, proposed some 
years afterwards to testify his sense of 
what he owed to the King’s mercy, by 
proposing to assassinate William. 

The secret of success in every profes- 
sion is the sort of preparation which 
enables one to avail himself of the ac- 
cidents which are perpetually occurring. 
At the Bar, the absence of senior counsel 
will occur, and the well. prepared junior 
is, in virtue of such preparation, ready at 
a moment's notice to perform the duty 
which thus unexpectedly devolves on 
him, and his fortune is made. On 
the stage it is the same thing, and in 
this way Cibber was brought early 
forward in a prominent part. The 
Queen had ordered Congreve’s Dou- 
ble-Dealer, Kynaston was to act 
‘Touchwood, but was ill, and unable 
to perform. The part, by Congreve’s 
advice, was given to Cibber, “and 
the author's judgment was vindicated 
by the brilliant way in which Cibber 
depicted the character.” 

His salary was raised to twenty 
shillings a weck. His father allowed 
him twenty pounds a-year, and so he 
married, 

His wife’s father was wise enough to 
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think this a rash match, but was fool 
enough to be angry and resent it. 
He had money, and rather than give 
it to his daughter, laid it out in build- 
ing aretreat on the Thames, long after- 
wards known as Shore’s Folly. When 
his money was spent he became recon- 
ciled with the Cibbers. Verily, the 
foolish old people are, to say the least 
of it, as foolish as the young, with less 
excus?. 

We have an account of Cibber’s se- 
veral dramatic productions. His co- 
medies were, for the most part, suc- 
cessful; his tragedies failures. 

Cibber’s account of the actors and 
actresses of his day is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, but for this we have not 
now time. Asa manager of a theatre 
he was eminently successful. The his- 
tory of the stage, during a very inte- 
resting period of its fortunes, is well 
told by him. The changes of manners, 
as indicated by the stage, are very 
curious. In Davenant’s patent, 1662, 
it is stated, that ‘ some have taken of- 
fence at women’s parts being acted by 
men in the habits of women,” and per- 
mission is given that ‘all the women’s 
parts, may, for the time to come, be 
performed by women.” ‘The women 
not only played their own parts, but 
usurped those of the men. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, we are told, ‘excelled 
in male characters, and her gait was 
free, manlike, and modest in breeches.” 

The Scotch rebellion gave Cibber an 
opportunity of proving his loyalty to 
the House of Hanover. He plundered 

retty freely from the Tartuffe of 

foliere, and delighted all who dreaded 
or disliked. the Jacobites by his Non- 
Juror. The play was eminently suc- 
cessful on the stage. Lintot gave for 
the copyright one hundred guineas, and 
George If. on being presented with 
a copy, gave the author two hundred 

ounds. 

In 1730, he was made laureate :— 


“Well, said Apollo, still "tis mine 
To give the real laurel ; 
For that my Pope, my son divine, 
Of rivals ends the quarrel. 


“ But guessing who should have the luck 
To be the birth-day fibber, 
I thought of Dennis, Tibbald, Duck, 
But never dreamed of Cibber.” 


Pope embittered his own life by per- 
petual attacks on persons who gave him 
no offence. Cibber was one whom he 
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mercilessly abused. Cibber was vain 
and good-humoured, could not un- 
derstand the attacks, and in his sim- 
plicity—or in a sort of humour which 
imitates simplicity so well as to deceive 
us — ascribes Pope’s satire to envy. 
Cibber lived to the age of eighty- 
seven. 

What a strange collection is that 
lumbering book, which the booksellers 
have called by the name of the “ Bri- 
tish Poets!” In that collection are two 
writers of the name of Whitehead, one 
of whom succeeded Cibber as lau- 
reate. He was a respectable man, and 
if he could not escape conviction, when 
tried for writing bad verses, he yet had 
very respectable members of the fra- 
ternity of poets to give testimony that 
the verses were not as bad as the pub- 
lic thought—that if his odes were not 
read, they were yet readable — and 
that so far from the laurel being un- 
worthily bestowed, he was far too good 
for the post. Mason pressed on White- 
head the fitness of employing a deputy 
to write all the occasional poetry, re- 
serving himself for great occasions. 

Whitehead’s father was a baker. A 
fact which Mason apologises for, in a 
Life of the Poet Laureate, and which 
Campbell thinks requires no apology. 
The baker not only made bread, but 
made money; a very good reason for 
making bread, and which furnishes a 
better excuse than any which either of 
his biographers suggests. Had he been 
the son of a tailor, and a tailor himself— 
the ninth part of the ninth part of a man 
—it might be a reason for his being no 
great poet, but still should be honestly 
and manfully stated. The baker, how- 
ever, must take to farming and to 
building. His son wrote plays—made 
money—poet though he was—and paid 
his father’s debts. This, says Mason, 
in what he thought was a witty and 
pointed phrase, but in which we see 
no meaning whatever, was ‘* poetical 
justice.” 

Extracts are given from Whitehead’s 
plays, which seem of very consider- 
able merit, but we cannot speak of 
them, as we have not seen the plays 
themselves, Chalmers’s Collection, for 
the most part, excluding all poetry 
that assumes a dramatic form :— 


“ Cibber died in 1757. The laureateship 
was offered to Gray, but Pope, Swift, and 
the other wits had succeeded in making the 
office so ridiculous by their attacks on 
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Cibber, that Gray, though fearful of giving 
offence to those by whom it was offered to 
him, shrunk from it almost with disgust. 
Mason, it is said, was passed by because in 
orders, but Kusden before and Warton after- 
wards were both clergymen. ‘Through the 
advocacy of the Jerseys, Whitehead next 
received an offer of the rejected laurel. It 
bad been offered to Gray as a sinecure. The 
annual odes were to be dispensed with. Not 
so with Whitehead; and this has excited 
the surprise of Mason, who says, ‘the late 
King would readily have dispensed with 
hearing music for which he had no ear, and 
poetry for which he had no taste.’ On 
this Campbell remarks: ‘His wonder is 
quite misplaced. If the King had a taste 
for poetry, he would have abolished the 
laureate odes. As he had not they were 
continued,’ ”—p, 304. 


Whitehead worked hard at his odes. 
**He wished,” says Mason, ‘to re- 
trieve the honours of that laurel which 
came to him from the hand of Cibber 
in a very shrivelled, or rather blasted 
state. But though his first ode was 
calculated, from the heroic genealogy 
which it contained, to be peculiarly 
acceptable to the monarch for whose 
birthday it was written, and though 
its poetical merit had the very just ap- 
probation of Mr. Gray and other good 
judges, it was relished in general.” 

Chalmers gives us the ode, of which 
we transcribe the first stanza:— 


“ When Othbert left the Italian plain, 
And soft Ateste’s green domain, 
Attendant on imperial sway 
Where Fame and Otho led the way, 
The genius of the Julian hills, 
Whose piny summits nod with snow, 

Whose naiads pour their thousand rills 
To swell the exulting Po, 

An eager look prophetic cast, 

And hailed the hero as he past. 

‘ Hail, all hail,’ the woods replied, 

And Echo on her airy tide, 

Rolled the long murmurs down the 
mountain's side.” 


We cannot but think the strange 
solemnity of this language—the whole 
weight of the sentence thrown on the 
rhyme in the eighth line—something 
perhaps, too, of the ludicrous suggest- 
ed by what was intended to be the 
picturesque imagery of the naiads, 
pouring 


“ Their thousand rills 
To swell the exulting Po,” 


must have destroyed the feeling of se- 
riousness, with which, to produce any 
effect, the poem ought to have been 
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regarded. We are not surprised at 
Johnson’s comment— Cibber’s fami- 
liar style was better than Whitehead’s 
assumed one. Grand nonsense is in- 
supportable.” Gibbon was offended at 
the historical inaccuracy, ‘The poet,” 
he said, ‘‘ may deviate from the truth 
of history ; but every deviation ought 
to be compensated by superior beauties 
of fancy and fiction.” 

Twenty-eight years was the length 
of Whitehead’s reign. His periodical 
odes were never neglected, and death 
overtook him while employed in his 
duty-work. He had visited Lord 
Harcourt in the morning, and went to 
bed seemingly well; but expired the 
next morning very suddenly, April the 
14th, 1785, in the seventieth year of his 
age.” 

Warton was next. With our au- 
thors we have some complaint in the 
case of Warton. With such assistance as 
the late Bishop Mant’s edition of War- 
ton placed in their hand, the account 
of Warton might have been better 
given. ‘The facts, however, are few. 

Warton was descended from a York- 
shire family, whose property suffered 
greatly from their adherence to the 
royal cause in the civil war. His 
grandfather was a village rector in 
Hampshire, and his father a fellow of 
Magdalene College, Oxford, and Uni- 
versity Professor of Poetry. In March, 
1743, he was admitted a commoner of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; was succes- 
sively scholar and fellow; ‘*‘ passed 
there the remaining forty-seven years 
of his life, and now sleeps in the Col- 
lege chapel.” 

He early printed some poems; and 
in 1749, when Mason wrote a severe 
satire against Oxford, Warton replied, 
ina poem, entitled, “‘ The Triumph of 
Isis.” ‘Twenty-eight years after, Ma- 
son said that Warton had much ex- 
celled him ‘in poetical imagery, and 
in the correct flow of his versification.” 
In 1757 he was elected Professor of 
Poetry. And to Blackstone's advice is 
attributed his publication of a splendid 
edition of Theocritus, in connexion 
with his office. He also assisted John- 
son with notes on Shakspeare. John- 
son and he were separated by distance, 
and by diversity of habits. Johnson 
wrote rhymes depreciating Warton’s 
verses ; and it is not wonderful, that 
Warton shrunk from the encounter, 
when they once met in a bookseller’s 
shop, and retired without speaking to 
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him. Johnson is said to have shed tears 
on the occasion. 

Warton’s was the life of a retired 
and studious antiquarian. He has 
done a great deal for English litera- 
ture ; his notes on Spenser are of con- 
siderable value. His ‘* History of En- 
glish Poetry” is a book which no student 
can be without; his editions of Mil- 
ton’s minor poems—for the two edi- 
tions essentially differ from each other 
—above all praise. 

In 1785 Warton accepted the lau- 
reateship, On the occasion was pub- 
lished a jeu d'esprit, entitled ‘ Pro- 
bationary Odes.” All were burlesque 
except Warton’s; with the burlesque 
odes his genuine one was printed—an 
inoffensive joke, we should have 
thought, and are surprised at Southey’s 
speaking of it as a serious insult to 
Warton— 


“In person, Warton was at one time 
short, slim, and handsome; but, as he ad- 
vanced in years, attained that rotundity of 
figure, which was the prevailing type of a 
resident fellow in the past century, and of 
which a few scattered specimens remain to 
shame the more wearied workers of a diffe- 
rent age. Though silent and shy in com- 
pany, he was all mirth and hilarity among 
his associates; an inveterate punster, when 
such word-bandying gave the reputation of 
wit; the life of the common room; without 
a tincture of vulgar pretension, but always 
ready to communicate the results of his ap- 
plication when the conversation turned upon 
his peculiar studies. His manners, how- 
ever, were not graceful, he was negligent in 
his dress; and Johnson, with expressive 
coarseness, compared his manner of speaking 
to the gobble of a turkey-cock. Though 
fond of society, and enjoying an extensive 
circle of acquaintance, he seldom visited be- 
yond the walls of his College. He rose 
early, devoted a portion of every day to 
study, and under the guise of indolence, 
whether sauntering by the Cherwell, or 
lounging in the Bodleian, his mind was ever 
active, methodising and classifying the ac- 
quirements of the morning's labour.” —p. 327. 


Warton’s habits were too social ; he 
would:too often take his ale and smoke 
his pipe in company with people of 
humble rank. When he visited at his 
brother's he was a universal favourite, 
and used to write their exercises for the 
boys. * How many faults?” he would 
ask, and according to the answer pre- 
pared the exercise ; so that a boy was 
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as likely to be flogged for an exercise 
of Warton’s as of hisown. ‘ He was 
often seen in the streets following the 
drum and fife—a sound which was 
known to have irresistible attractions 
for his ears, or was a spectator ata 
military parade, or even one amongst a 
crowd at a public execution.””* 

Till his sixty-second year his health 
was good; he was then attacked with 
gout, which seemed to yield to the 
treatment adopted. From Bath, whi- 
ther he had gone for relief, he returned 
to his College ; was, after a day of un- 
usually high spirits, seized with para- 
lysis, which soon proved fatal. Of 
Warton’s poems we prefer those on‘ The 
First Crusade,” and on ** The Grave of 
Arthur.” The sonnets are, perhaps, in 
general more admired, and seem per- 
fect in their kind. 

The next of the laureates is Pye— 
«¢ A man,” said Byron, ‘ eminently re- 
spectable in everything but poetry.” 
Pye was descended from a respectable 
family, and numbered Hampden among 
his ancestors. His father died just when 
Pye came of age, owing fifty thousand 
pounds, not chargeable on the estate 
which Pye inherited. The poet paid 
the debt. 

Pye was an active magistrate, and 
among other works published ‘A Sum- 
mary of the Duties of a Justice of the 
Peace.” 

He wrote a poem on shooting, in imi- 
tation of the ** Georgics ;” and, when 
invasion was threatened, translated the 
«Odes of Tyrteus,” to animate our sol- 
diers and deter the enemy. He was 
for a while in parliament for the county 
of Bucks. His birth-day odes are as 
zood as any others we haye seen except 

Varton’s. In the New-Year's odes 
there are perpetual references to the 
coming spring. In the dearth of topics 
each tree and field-flower is described ; 
the lark, and every other bird that 
could be brought into rhyme, were 
sure to appear. In an old review we 
remember to have seen this pleasantly 
referred to— 


“ When the Pye was opened, the birds be- 
gan to sing ; 
And was not that a dainty dish to lay be- 
fore the king ?” 


The lives of Southey and Words- 
worth, with which the volume closes, 


* Cary’s “ Lives of English Poets,” page 158. 
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demand somewhat more attention than 
we can give them at the close of an ar- 
ticle ; and, in truth, they can scarcely 
be regarded as persons to be in any 
way classed with the later laureates of 
Messrs. Austen and Ralph’s biogra- 
phical work. It is, we think, to be 
regretted that Southey allowed himself 
to speak of the laurel as if it confer- 
red actual rank among the poets of 
his country; and in this gave some 
force to the traditional jests which 
must have died away, or been disre- 
garded, as utterly pointless. | Words. 
worth’s acceptance of it was, we be- 
lieve, after repeated refusals, and by 
it Pecl, the Premier, was relieved from 
some difficulties, as solicitations were 
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made for it, which it would have been 
difficult to refuse, and not very easy 
to have yielded to. 

There is not much in this volume on 
the subject of either Southey or Words- 
worth which can be new to the readers 
of our popular literature for the last 
few years; but such information as 
Cuthbert Southey’s life of his father, 
and Canon Wordsworth’s life of his 
uncle gives, is carefully brought toge- 
ther. On the whole, this compila- 
tion, which places within reach a good 
deal of the history of English poetry, 
for a period of four or five hundred 
years, though it will not, perhaps, be 
referred to as a work of authority, 
is not without considerable interest. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT~ 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


HAVRE, 


Tue diligence passed our door, and 
the conductor had orders to stop and 
take me up, as he went by. That sup- 
per was a sorrowful meal to all of us. 
They had come to think of me as one 
of themselves, and J felt as if I was 
about to part with the last who would 
ever befriend me. 

There was but little said on any side, 
and none of us ventured on a word al- 
luding tomy departure. At last the old 
Marquis, laying his hand on my shoul- 
der, said— 

*‘ These are not days in which one 
can trust to the post, Jasper; but if 
ever the occasion offer of letting us 
hear of you by other means, you'll not 
neglect it.” 

‘The Pere Tonsurd will manage 
this for you,” broke in Ursule. ‘“ He 
knows how to communicate, when, and 
with whom he pleases.” 

** But how am I to meet with him?” 
asked T. 

** This is his address, and this letter 
will introduce you,” said she, giving 
me a carefully-folded and well-sealed 
packet. ‘ Make a friend of him, Jas- 
per, and your happiness will be the re- 
ward.” 


I thought that Margot’s lip was up- 
turned at these words, with a faint ex- 
pression of disdainful meaning ; but I 
may easily have been deceived, for as 
I looked again, her features were calm 
and unmoved. 

** The Pere,” resumed Ursule, ‘* was 
superintendent of the ‘ Chaise Dieu,’ 
and removed to be a Professor at Na- 
mur. He is a man of high acquire- 
ments and sincere piety, but his great 
characteristic is his humility. Witha 
tenth of the ambition that others pos- 
sess, he had been a Prince of the 
Church.” 

Margot’s eyes were downcast as 
this was spoken, so that I could not 
detect how the speech affected her ; 
but again it struck me that her mouth 
was moved with an expression of scorn. 

«* There ! I hear the horn of the pos- 
tilion ; you havn’t a moment to lose !” 
cried Ursule. 

A fond, close embrace with each in 
turn, and a whispered word from 
Margot, which I tried in vain to 
“atch, and I was gone! I buried 
my head between my hands in shame, 
for I was crying bitterly, and never 
looked up till we were far away trom 
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the village, and traversing a wide, open 
country, with great undulating fields of 
corn, and few traces of habitation. 

** Come, come, be a man,” broke in 
the conducteur, with a rough good hu- 
mour. ‘* You're not the first who had 
to leave his home for the conscription, 
and some have gone back ‘ chels-de- 
escadron,’ afterwards.” 

I accepted the part he thus erringly 
assigned me, and let him run on about 
all the fortunes and chances of a sol- 
dier’s life. 

If his conversation did not divert 
my thoughts, it at least suffered me 
to pursue them unmolested; and so I 
travelled along through the whole of 
that night and the following day, sel- 
dom speaking, or only in half mecha- 
nical assent to some remark of my com- 
panion. 

‘* They'll want to see your passport 
here, citizen,” said he, as ; we approach. 
ed the gate of a fortified town; ‘so 
get it ready, and don’t delay the autho- 
rities.”’ 

A few minutes more brought us 
to the outworks of a fortification, 
passing through which, we crossed a 
drawbridge, over a deep moat, and 
entered a long, dark archway. Here 
the diligence drew up, and the pas- 
sengers were ordered to descend. I 
overheard the conducteur say the word, 
‘“‘conscript,” and began to fear that 
he used it in relation to me, when sud- 
denly the official, opening my passport, 
called out— 

«‘ Which of you is the citizen Ber- 
nard ?” 

I at once remembered that it was 
the name I recruited under, and an- 
swered—* It is I,” 

*¢ Step inside here,” said he, civilly ; 
‘*T have some directions with respect 
to you.” 

I walked into a small chamber off 
the public room, when, having care- 
fully closed the door, he said— 

** So you are going over to England, 
motisieur ?” 

The last word was accented deep- 
ly, and with an emphasis meant to 
show that he who used it proclaimed 
himself no partizan of republican prin- 
ciples, but one who held to the ancient 
habits of the monarchy. 

The manners of the time suggested 
distrust on all sides, and I answered 
guardedly, that I had some intention 
of visiting England. 

**You will see them, 
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sumed he, “and even that much is a 
blessing in itself! How do I envy you! 
Ah, monsieur, if the name should not 
escape you, will you try and remember 
Claude “Mirepois ? ? My “father was head 
postilion in the royal stables, and en- 
joyed his pension to his death; and 
I was educated by the order of the 
princes, and was to have been in the 
household, too.’ 

ss Are we all right and regular, citi- 
zen ?” broke in the conducteur, putting 
in his head. 

‘All right — quite right, 
Guichemar,” said the other, in some 
confusion: ‘ these are ticklish times— 
I was anxious to see that this youth’s 
pass was regular.’ 

« Parbleut a conscript is always 
en regle,” said the other, laughing, and 
so hurried me away to the diligence; 
and once more we rattled along on our 
journey. 

The whole of that night my mindt 
dwelt upon this incident. Amongstt 
the various parties that disputed 
for pre-eminence in the country, I 
had never heard of any professing 
royalist principles, except the Ven- 
deans ; nor had [ the slighest suspicion 
that many concealed monarchists held 
places of trust under the government 
of the republic. 

At Havre, I discovered that the 
measures of the police were of the 
very strictest kind; and that to obtain 
a permission to embark, it was neces- 
sary to have a reference to some citi- 
zen of the town, who should stand 
guarantee for your loyalty and inte- 
r Now, I had never been there 
be fore—_I knew none, not even by 
name ; and what wasI todo? Great 
as my difficulty was, I did not suffer 
it to appear so to - cominissary, but 
calmly said, that I'd return to my ho- 
tel, and run my eye over a list of the 
merchants for one to be my bail. 

The packet was to sail that evening 
with the tide; and as the oflice of the 
commissaire closed at four o'clock, there 
was little time to lose. I wandered on 
from street to street; I walked into 
cafes; I sat down in the most’ public 
places, scanning with eagerness every 
face that passed me, and straining my 
eyes to try and detect .the features of 
an acquaintance. The pursuit became 
at length a perfect farce, and I hurried 
to and fro with a burning brain, and a 
restless impatience that was almost 
maddening. 


citizen 


21 
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** Parbleu! this is the fourth time 
you've been in here to day!” cried a 
short, thick-set man, past the prime of 
life, and who kept a small slop-shop 
near the quay. “ Ww hat do you want 
with me, my lad ?’ 

I was turning to leave the spot with- 
out replying, when he closed the half- 
door of his shop, and placed his back 
against if. 

“© Come, my friend, you shall cer- 
tainly say what has brought you here, 
ere you get away this time.” 

**T am in search of some one—I am 
looking for one of my acquaintances,’ 
said I, ; hurriedly, 

a And expected to find him here ?” 
added he, half sneeringly. 

«¢ Here — anywhere,” said I, 
lessly. 

‘Just so—I thought as much. 
Well, my lad, you had better give a 
more satisfactory 
to the commissary. 
me to the police.” 

** With all my heart,” cried I. 

“ Who are you? — whence do you 
come ?” asked he, with somewh: ut of 
kindliness in his voice. 

** These are questions you have no 
right to ask me, citizen,’ ’ replied I. 

“« Well, have I not a right to know 
why you have been four several times 
in my shop this forenoon, and never 
bought nor asked for anything ?” 

“That you shall hear, freely and 
frankly,” said 1; “I havea passport 
made out for England, whither I wish 
to go. The authorities require that I 
should have some reference to a citizen 
of Havre, before they allow me to de- 
part. Iama stranger here—I know 
of no one, not even by name. The 
whole of this morning I have spent, 
hurrying hither and thither to find out 
some one I have seen before, but in 
vain, All are strangers to me; none 
know me. In my wanderings, it may 
be that I have chanced to come here 
as often as you say—perhaps I have 
done so in twenty places, for my head 
is distracted, and I cannot collect my 
thoughts. There, then, is the answer 
to your inquiry.” 

«¢ Have you a trade or a handicraft, 
lad ?” 

*¢ Not either.” 

** Nor any means of support ?” 

‘€ Quite sufficient for all my wants,” 
replied I, boldly; and at the same 
time producing my purse, well stored 
as it was with five-franc pieces. 


reck- 


Come along with 
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“‘ Ah, then, you belong to some of 
the ‘ emigers ?’—you are going to join 
your family ?’ ’ asked he, but i in a lower 
and more cautious voice. 

** Don’t you think that I have been 
candid enough already, friend ?” said I; 
**and do you not know suflicient of my 

affairs without asking me more ?” 

“Not if it be for more than mere 
curiosity,” said he, drawing nearer to 
me. ‘* Not if I ask from a sincere in- 
terest in you.” 

‘But I ought, perhaps, to hear 
something of him that questions me,” 
said I, affecting an amount of circum- 
spection that was far from natural to 
me. 

** Then go out upon the quay yon- 
der, and ask who is Pierre Dubos. My 
character and my name are well known 
in Havre. You'llnot have to ask often 
without an answer.’ 

** Well, then, citizen, tell me what 
more you wish to learn about me. I'll 
tell you whatever you like, if I only 
know it.” 

‘‘Have you dined yet, lad?” asked 
he, quietly. 

«© No; I have not had time.” 

«¢ Come, then, and partake of mine ;” 
and without waiting for an answer, 
he let down the shutter that closed the 
entrance to his shop, and led me by 
the arm into a room behind it. 

Pierre Dubos, though nearer to sixty 
than fifty, was only a short time mar- 
ried to a very pretty and young wo- 
man, who, as he entered the room, was 
arranging the table for dinner. She 
received me with much courtesy, 
scarcely heeding, if she even heard, the 
expl: ination her husband gave to ac- 
count for my presence. 

The meal was an excellent one, and 
passed off with all that easy conviviality 
that every class of Frenchmen know 
how to display. Mons. Dubos seemed 
somewhat of a character, and rather 
piqued himself on doing things that 
others might never have thought of. 
His marriage appeared to have been 
one of these; his invitation to myself 
was another. 

**You know, Jeanette,” said he, 
**we might never have met if it had 
not been for the ferry being delayed at 
Honfleur. We made acquaintance on 
the steps of the pier, and see what has 
come of it! Now, Ihave come to know 
Bernard here by a similar accident. 
Who knows what may arise out of 
that ?” 
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Madame smiled benignly in assent 


to the theory, the happy results of 


which she seemed to acknowledge. 

Coffee came after dinner ; and then I 
began to think how I should take my 
leave. Ere I could solve the problem 
to my satisfaction, Dubos said— 

‘* Shall we all go to the comedy this 
evening? They play a grand piece— 
one of Beaumanhui’ s—and it will 
amuse us.’ 

Madame hailed the proposition with 
delight ; and I really felt sorry as I 
said— 

“But this will never bring me to 
England.” 

« What need to go there?—why not 
stay in France? Was it not a plea- 
santer country, and a better climate ? 
At all events, what urgent haste was 
there ?—would not to-morrow serve as 
well as to-day ?” 

These and such-like arguments were 
showered upon me, and not a little 
aided by many little coquetries of 
look and gesture. 

“One ‘thing i is quite certain,” said 
Dubos ; “it is now three — the bu- 
reau closes at four o’clock ; and if you 
know of any one in Havre who will be 
your sponsor, the sooner you find him 
the better.” 

This speech was uttered with so 
much gravity, that it completely mysti- 
fied me; nor did the next remark serve 
greatly to elucidate matters, as his 
wife said she hoped I'd “have a plea- 
sant voyage.” After enjoying my as- 
tonished and puzzled look for a second 
or two, they both burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

«* Don’t you see, Bernard,” said the 
man, * that you have no other ac- 
quaintance in the city than ourselves ; 
and if we have a fancy for your com- 
pany, and do not care to part with it, 
the option is with us ?” 

«* But if you really do feel an interest 
for me, you would befriend me,” said 
I. ‘Is that not so?” 

*«* And so I’m ready to do,” said he, 
rising, ‘Say the word, and I'll go 
with you this moment to the commis- 
sary.” 

I arose, too. Already the syllables 
were on my lips, when the sudden 
thought flashed across me — whither 
am I hurrying, and for what? Was I 
returning to home, and family, and 
country? Was I going back to kind 
and loving friends, whose hearts were 
yearning for my coming? I paused, 


and at the same instant the laugh- 
ing eyes of the young Frenchwoman 
seemed to read my embarrassment. 

‘¢ Well,” cried Dubos, * how is it 
to be ?” 

«‘ Sit down, Pierre, and take your 
coffee,” said she, smiling. ‘ Citizen 
Bernard has not the slightest intention 
of leaving us. He knows, besides, 
that you will be just as ready to serve 
him any other day, and not the less 
so when you will have been better ac- 
quainted.” 

‘‘ She is right,” said he, pressing me 
down into my seatagain. ‘ Let’s have 
a ‘chasse’ in ease and quick.” 

I did not stop to reason the question. 
If I had, perhaps I should only have 
seen stronger cause to concur with my 
kind hosts. The world was a wide and 
tractless ocean before me, and even the 
humblest haven was a welcome har- 
bour to me for a day or two. 

I stayed accordingly, and went to 
the theatre with them. The following 
day was Sunday, and we went over to 
Honfleur, and dined at the ‘ Trois 
Pigeons ;” and Pierre showed me the 
spot where he first saw his pretty wife, 
and said— 

*¢ Who knows but some day or other 
I may be telling of the day, and the 
hour, and the way I became acquainted 
with you?” 

As I parted with them each night, 
some little plan or project was always 
struck out for the morrow; and so [ 
lingered on from day to day, half list- 
less, and half pleased. At length, as 
I was proceeding one morning towards 
the house, I saw a crowd in front of a 
café, all busily engaged in reading a 
large placard which had just been af- 
fixed to the wall. It was an account 
of the seizure by the English of the 

very vessel I had intended to have 
taken my passage in—for, strangely 
enough, ‘though the countries were at 
war, a species of half intercourse was 
kept up between them for some time, 
and travellers often passed from one 
shore to the other. ‘This system was 
now, it seemed, to have an end; and 
it was curious to remark how bitter 
were the commentaries the change ex- 
cited. 

Pierre had learned the news by the 
time I reached his house, and laugh- 
ingly remarked on the good luck that 
always attended his inspirations. 

‘* But for me,” said he, ‘‘and my 
wise counsels, you had been a prisoner 
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now, and all your claims to nationality 
would only have got you hanged for a 
traitor. From the first moment I saw 
you, something whispered me that we 
were destined to know more of each 
other; and now I perceive that the 
impression was well founded.” 

*¢ How do you infer that ?’ 
smiling. 

‘¢ Because my instincts have never 
betrayed me yet.” 

«« And what is to be the upshot of 
our acquaintance, then?” 

«* Do you ask this seriously, Bernard, 
or are you only jesting at my presenti- 
ments ?” 

*¢ Tn all seriousnes 
fulnes,” replied I. 

«‘You'll stay here in Havre—join 
me in my business—make money—be a 
rich man—and—” he paused. 

«Go on; I like the prophecy,” said 
I, laughing. 

«¢ And, I was going to say, just as 
likely lose it all, some fine morning, as 
easily as you earned it.’ 

«But I have not a single re quisite 
for the part you assign me. I am ig- 
norant of every branch of trade and 
traffic; nor, if I know myself, do I 
possess one single quality that insures 
success in them.” 

«*T’'ll teach you, Bernard! There are 
few secrets in my craft. We deal with 
smugglers—we ‘buy from them, and 
sell to them! For the pedlar that 
comes to us in our shop, in the ‘ Rue 
des Sol,’ we care little; for our cus- 
tomers, who drop in after nightfall, we 
have a sincere aflection. You have 


’ asked I, 


s, and in all trust- 


hitherto regarded them in the light of 


visiters and friends. You little sus- 

ected that through them we carried 
on all our business ; and just as little 
did it ever occur to you, that you 
yourself are already a great favourite 
with them. Your stories, your re- 
marks—the views you ti ake of life—all 
your observations are qu ite novel and 
amusing to poor fellows, whose whole 
experience of the world i s pic *ked up 
in stormy nights in the channe ], or still 
more perilous adventures on shore. 
Many have already asked me, when 
you would be with me of an evening, 
that they might come; others have 
begged they might bring friends 
along with the 1m 5 and, in short, they 
like you; and they are fellows who, 
when they have fancies, don’t grudge 
the price they pay for them.” 

I laughed heartily as I heard this. 


Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
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Assuredly, it had never occurred to 
myself to observe the circumstance, 
still less to make it a matter of profit 
or speculation; but somehow, the coarse 
flattery of even such admiration was 
not without a certain charm for my 
mind. 

Still, it was a part I could not have 
condescended to practise for gain, nor, 
perhaps, had such been my intention, 
could ‘I have » been equally y successful. 

Dubos, however, assigned me a duty, 
which made a happy compromise be- 
tween my self-esteem and my desire 
for employment. ‘This was to make 
acquaintance with all of that adventu- 
rous race comprised between the bue- 
canier and the smuggler ; to learn their 
various wants when they voyaged, and 
for what, became my province. They 
were a wild, wasteful, and reckless 
class, who loved far better to deal with 
one who should stand to them in the 
relation of a companion, than as a chap- 
man or a dealer. 

If I am free to own that my occu- 
pation was not very dignified, I am 


equally able to assert that I never 
prostituted any influence I obtained 
in this way to personal objects of pro- 


fit. On the contrary, I have repeat- 
edly been able to aid, | y good counsel 
and advice, men w hose knowle dee of 
adventurous life was far greater than 
my own; and oftentimes has it occur- 
red to me, to obtain for them quadru- 
ple the value they had themselves set 
upon objects they possessed. 

[ can searcely account to myself for 
the extraordinary interest the pursuit 
engendered—the characters, the places 
they frequented, the habits, were all 
of the s strangest, and might reasonably 
have amused one ardently fond of ad- 
venture ; but there was, besides all 
this, a degree of danger in the inter- 
course, that imparted a most intense 
degree of interest to it. 

Many of these men were great crimi- 
nals. Many of the valuables confided to 
my keeping were obtained by the most 
questionable means, They trafficked 
not alone in articles of contraband, but 
they dealt in the still more dangerous 
wares of secret information to govern- 
ments; some were far less smugglers 
than spies. All these curious traits 
became revealed to me in our inter- 
course; and I learned to see by what 
low and base agenc ies are often moved 
the very gre: atest and most momentous 
incidents of the world. It was not 
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alone that many of these men were 
employed by persons high in station, 
but they were really often entrusted 
with functions very disproportionate 
to their own claim for either character 
or fitness. At one time it would be 
a state secret; at another, some dark 
piece of treacherous vengeance, or 
some scarcely less dark incident of 
what fashion calls gallantry ;” while 
occ asionally a figure would cross the 
scene of a very “different order, and 
men of unquestionable station be met 
with in the garb and among the haunts 
of the freebooter. 

There was scarcely a leader of the 
republican party with whom some 
member of the exiled family had not 
attempted the arts of seduc tion. With 
many of them, it was said, they really 
succeeded ; and others only waited 
their opportunity to become their par- 
tisans. Whether the English Govern- 
ment actually adopted the same policy 
or not, they’ assuredly had the credit 
of doing so; and the sudden accession, 
to wealth and affluence, of men who 
had no visible road to fortune, greatly 
favoured this impression. My friend 
Pierre Dubos troubled his head ver y 
little about these things. Solong as his 
‘‘brandies could be run” upon the 
shores of England, and his bales of 
silk find their way to London without 
encountering a custom-house, he cared 
nothing for | the world of politics and 
state-craft; and it is not impossible 
that his well-known indifference to 
these matters contributed something 
to the confidence with which they were 
frecly imparted to myself. Whatever 
the cause, I soon became the trusted 
depository of much that was valuable, 
not alone in actual wealth, but in se- 
cret information. Jewels, sums of 
money, securities to a great amount, 
papers and documents of consequence, 
all found their way to my hands; and 
few went forth upon any expedition of 
hazard, without first ‘committing to 
my keeping whatever he possessed of 
worth. 

I was now living in privacy and 
simplicity, it is true, - but in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort; but still with 
all the sense of a precarious and even 
a perilous existence. More than once 
had I been warned that the authori- 
ties entertained suspicion of me; and 
ennenge the police, even to its highest 

grades, was in our pay, it was yet pos- 
sible that they should find their in. 


terest to betray us. It was just at 
this time, that a secret envoy arrived 
from Paris at Havre, en route for En- 
gland, and was arrested on entering 
the town. His papers were all seized, 
except one small packet, which was 
conveyed by a safe hand to myself, 
and my advice and counsel requested 
on the ‘subject of it. The address was 
siinply «*\V.P.” and marked, “with the 
greatest speed.” There was an inclo- 
sure that felt like a locket-case, or a 
medallion, inside, and three large seals 
without. 

The envoy, who had contrived to 
disburthen himself of this in the very 
moment of his arrestation, at once 
made a signal, indicative of its press- 
ing emergency; and his own rank and 
pos sition seemed to guarantee the fact. 
One of our luggers was only waiting 
for the tide to weigh anchor, and sail 
for England; and the sudden resolve 
struck me, to take charge of the letter, 
and see if I could not diseover for 
whom it was meant. Both Dubos and 
his wife did all in their power to dis- 
suade me from the project. They 
spoke of the great peril of the attempt, 
and its utter fruitlessness besides; but 
for the former I had not many fears, 
and as to the latter consideration, I 
was fortified by a strong and deep-felt 
conviction, that the locket was intend. 
ed for no less a personage than the 
head of the English ministry, and that 
** William Pitt” was designated by 
the initials of the (direction. I own 
that the conjecture was mainly sug- 
gested to me by the constant reference 
made to his name, and the frequent 
allusions I had heard made to him by 
many of the secret emissaries. 

If I did not impart this impression 
to Dubos, it was simply because I 
knew how little interest the subject 
would have for him, and that I should 
frame very different reasons for my 
journey it I looked for his concur. 
renee. I need not stop to record the 
discussion that ensued between us. 
Enough if I say that honest Pierre 
made me an offer of partnership with 
him, if Lconsented to foregomy journey, 
from which he steadily predicted that I 
should return no more. This prophecy 
had no power to deter me; nay, I half 
suspect that it furnished an additional 
argument for my going. 

‘Having cons signed to him, therefore, 
all the objects of value that had been 
left with me, and taking nothing but 
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the few papers and letters belonging 
to wyself, I sailed that evening; and, 
as day was breaking, I saw looming 
through the distance the tall and 
chalky cliffs of England. We were a 
long way to the northward of the part 
usually freque ented by our skipper, and 
it was not without difficulty that I 
persuaded him to land me in a small 
bay, in which a solitary cottage was 
the only sign of habitation. 

By noon [ gained the hut of a fish- 

erman, who, ‘though he had seen me 
yut out from a cratt that he knew to 
Pe French, yet neither expressed any 
surprise at my appearance, nor thought 
it a matter for any questioning. The 
shoal water and the breakers, it is 
true, could have prevented the spot 
being selected as a landing-place for 
troops; but nothing was easier than 
to use it to disembark either secret 
emissaries, or even a small body 
of men. I walked from this to a 
small town about eight miles inland, 
whence I started the same night by 
coach for London. I cannot convey 
my notion of the sense of freedom [ 
felt at wandering thus at will, unques- 
tioned by any one. Had I but tra- 
velled a dozen miles in France, I would 
have been certain of encountering full 
as many obstacles. Here none trou- 
bled their heads about me; and whence 
I came, or whither I went, were not 
asked by any. Some, indeed, stared 
at my travel-worn dress, and looked 
with surprise at my knapsack, covered 
with undressed calf-skin; but none 
suspected that it was French, nor that 
he who carried it had landed, but a 
few hours before, from the land of 
their dread and abhorrence. In fact, 
the England and France of those days 
were like countries widely separe ated 
by distance, and the narrow strip v4 
sea between them was accounted ¢: 
a great ocean. No sooner had [I ar- 
rived in London than [I inquired for 
the residence of the Prime- Minister. 
It was not a pe riod when the parlia- 
ment was sitting. They told me that 
I should rarely find him in town, but 
was sure of meeting with him at 
Hounslow, where he had taken a house 
for his health, then much broken by 
the cares and fatigues of office. 

It was evening—a fine, mellow autumn 
evening—as I found myself in front of 
a large, lonely house, in the midst of a 
neglected- looking garden, the enclo- 
sure of which was a dilapidated wall, 


[Oct. 


broken in many places, and admitting 
glimpses of the disorder and decay 
within. I pulled the string of the 
bell, but it was broken; and, while I 
stood uncertain what course to pursue, 
I caught sight of a man who was lean- 
ing over a little balustrade, and appa- 
re ntly watching some fish in a pond at 
his feet. He was thin and spare- 
looking, with somewhat the air of pre- 
mature age; and, though dressed in 
the very simplest manner, there was 
the unmistakable mark of a gentleman 
in his appearance. 

He seemed to have observed me, but 
made no sign of recognition, as I came 
towards him. He even turned his 
head to look at me, and then resumed 
his former attitude. I believe that I 
would willingly have retreated at that 
moment, if I knew how. I felt that 
my presence there was like an intru- 
sion, and was already ashamed of it. 
But it was now too late; for, stand- 
ing erect, and with his hands behind 
him, he fixed his eyes steadily on me, 
and asked me my ‘business there. I 
replied that I wished to speak with 
Mr. Pitt. 

**Do so, then,” 
am he.” 

I hesitated for a second or two how to 
open my communication, but he waited 
for me without the slightest show of 
impatience, till, gaining courage, I told 
him in a few words by what | means I 
had become possessed of a letter, the 
contents of which I had surmised might 
by possibility have been intended for 
him. Short as was my explanation, it 
seemed to suffice, for he nodded twice 
or thrice in assent as I went on, and 
then taking the letter from my hand 
said— 

‘* Yes; this is for me. 

So saying he turned away into an 
alley of the garden to peruse the letter 
at his leisure. 

I remember, as well as though it 
were but yesterday, the strange crowd 
of sensations that pressed upon my 
mind as I stood there waiting for his 
return. Astonishment at finding my- 
self in such a presence was the first of 
these ; the second was a surprise to 
see with how little of awe or embarrass- 
ment I bore myself before one whose 
haughty bearing was the terror of his 
contemporaries. Idid not knowenough 
of life to be aware that the very fact of 
my humble station was the levelling in- 
fluence that operated in my favour, 


rejoined he. “TI 
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and that if, instead of an unknown emis- 
sary, I had been the deputed envoy of 
a great government, [should have found 
the minister as coldly haughty as I had 
heard him described. 

While I was yet surmising and rea- 
soning with myself, he came up to me, 
saying — 

«* They have arrested Monsieur Du- 
coste, you said. Is the affair like to be 
serious ?” 

**T believe not, sir. His only paper 
of consequence was this.” 

He opened the letter again, and 
seemed lost in contemplation of some- 
thing it contained ; at length he said— 

** Have you brought any newspapers 
or journals with you ?” 

‘None, sir. I came away at a mo- 
ment’s warning.” 

‘You are an Englishman. How 
came it that you have been a resident 
in France ?” 

For the first time his face assumed 
an expression of severity as he said 
this, and I could not but feel that the 
inquiry was one that touched my per- 
sonal honour. [I replied, therefore, 
promptly that I had come abroad from 
causes of a family nature, and that 
they were matters which could not in- 
terest a stranger. 

** They do interest me, sir,” was his 
reply, ‘‘and I have a right to know 
them.” 

If my first impulse was to resent 
what I conceived to be a tyranny, my 
second was to clear myself from any 
possibility of an imputation. I believe 
it was the wiser of the two; at all 
events, I yielded to it, and apologising 
for the intrusion upon time valuable as 
his, I narrated, in a few minutes, the 
leading features of my history. 

‘A singular story,” said he, as I 
concluded ; * the son of an Irish Op- 
position leader reduced to this! What 
proofs have you of the correctness of 


I wap taken up my quarters in one of 
the small streets which lead from the 
Strand to the river; a very humble 
abede it was, and such as suited very 
humble fortune. When I arrived 
there, after the interview 1 have re- 
lated, I sat down, and wrote a short 
account of the events of my life, so 
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your account. Have you acquaint- 
ances? Letters?” 

«Some letters, but not one ac- 
quaintance.” 

«¢ Let me see some of these. Come 
here to-morrow—fetch your papers with 
you—and be here at eleven o'clock.” 

*¢ But excuse me, sir,” said I, ‘if 
I ask wherefore I should do this. Icame 
here at considerable personal hazard to 
render you a service. I have been 
fortunate enough to succeed. I have 
also made known to you certain cir- 
cumstances of a purely private nature, 
and which only can concern myself. 
You either believe them or you donot.” 

«¢ That is precisely the difficulty that 
I have not solved, young gentleman,” 
said he, courteously; “you may be 
speaking in all the strongest conviction 
of truthfulness, and yet be incorrect. [ 
desire to be satisfied on this head, and 
I am equally ready to assure you that 
the inquiry is not prompted by any 
motive of mere curiosity.” 

I remained silent for a minute or 
two; I tried to weigh the different 
reasons for and against either course 
in my mind, but I was too much agi- 
tated for the process. He seemed to 
guess what was passing within me, and 
said— 

«‘Don’t you perceive, sir, that I 
am your debtor for a service, and that 
before I attempt to acquit the obliga- 
tion I ought to know the rank and 
station of my creditor? You would 
not accept of a pecuniary reward ?” 

‘Certainly not, and as little any 
other.” 

«* But I might possibly present my 
thanks in a form to be acceptable,” 
said he, blandly; ‘and I wish you 
would give me the opportunity.” 

And with that he bowed deeply, and 
walked slowly away. I returned to 
London with a head full of my inter- 
view. 


far as they were known to me. I sub- 
joined any letters and documents that I 
possessed which gave confirmation to 
my statement, addressing the entire 
to the minister, with the request that, 
if my capacity could fit me for any 
employment in the public service, he 
would graciously make a trial of me; 
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and if not, that he would enable me 
to return to France, where a liveli- 
hood at least was procurable. 

This I despatched on a Tuesday 
morning, and it was not until the fol- 
lowing “Saturday that I obtained my 
reply. I cannot think of that painful 

interval even now without a shudder. 

The torture of suspense had risen to a 
fever, and for the last day and night 
I neither ate nor slept. On Saturday 
came a brief note, in these words :— 

“J.C. may call at Hounslow before ten 
to-morrow.” 


Tt was not signed, nor even dated ; 
and so I was left to surmise if it had 


reached me in fitting time. It was 
scarcely eight o’clock on Sunday 


morning, as I found myself standing 
beside the wicket of the garden, which 
seemed as deserted and desolate as be- 
fore. At an open window, however, 
of the ground floor, I saw a breakfast- 
table laid out; and, as I looked, 
lady and gentleman entered, and took 
their places at it. One was, I knew, 
the minister. The lady, who was a 
tall and dignified person, rather than 
a handsome one, bore some resem- 
blance to him. Her quick glance de- 
tected me from afar, and as quickly 
she called attention to my presence 
there. Mr. Pitt arose, and beckoned 
me to come forward, which I did 
with no small shame and embarrass- 
ment. 

While I stood at the hall-door, un- 
certain whether to knock or wait, it 
was opened by the minister himself, 
who kindly wished me good morning, 
and desired me to follow him. 

** This is the youth himself, Hester,” 
said he, as we entered the room, “and 
I have no doubt he will be happy to 
answer any questions you may put to 
him.” 

The lady motioned to me to be 
seated, and in a grave, almost severe 
tone, said— 

‘*Who composed this paper—this 
narrative of yours ?” 

‘I did, madam.” 

** The whole of it?” 

** Yes, madam, the whole of it.” 

** Where have you been educated?” 

*¢ At Reichenau, madam.” 

** Where is that ?” 

‘In Switzerland, 
of the Vorarlberg.” 
** And your parents are both dead, 
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and you have actually none in the 
shape of relatives ?” 

*¢ Not one, madam.” 

She whispered something here to 
the minister, who quickly said— 

** Certainly, if you wish it.” 

«* Tell me, sir,” said she, addressing 
me again, “who is this same Count 
de Gabriac, of whom mention is made 
here. Is he the person called Couvre 
Téte, in the circles of the Jacobins?” 

**T never have heard him so called, 
madam.” 

** You know him at least to be of 
that party ?” 

«No, madam. The ver y little Ido 
know of him personally would induce 
me to suppose the opposite. “9 

She shook her head, and gave a 
faint supercilious smile, as though in 
total disbelief of my words. 

“If you have read my memoir, 
madam,” said I hastily, ci you will 
peresive how few have been the ocea- 

sions of my meeting with the Count; 
and that, whatever his politics, I may 
be excused for not knowing them.” 

You say that you came along 
with him to Paris?’ 

** Yes, madam, and never saw him 
afterwards.” 

**You have heard from him, however, 
and are, in fact, in correspondence 
with him 2?” 

«‘ No, madam; nothing of the kind.” 

As I said this, she threw the paper 
indignantly on the table, and walked 
away to the window. ‘The minister 
followed her, and said something in a 
low whisper, to which she replied 
aloud— 

‘€ Well, it’s not my opinion. Time 
will tell which of us was more right.” 

«Tell me something of the condi- 
tion of parties in France,” said he, 
drawing his chair in front of mine; 
‘are the divisions as wide as hereto- 
fore ?” 

I will not go over the conversation 
that ensued, since I was myself the 

principal speaker. Enough if I say 
that I told him whatever I knew or 
had heard of the various subdivisions 
of party—of the decline of the terror- 
ists, and the advent to power of men 
who, with equal determination and 
firmness, yet were resolute to uphold 
the laws, and provide for the security 
of life and property. In the course of 
this I had to speak of the financial 


condition of the country; and in the 
few words that fell from me, came the 
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pea of some of that teaching I 
iad obtained from the Herr Robert. 

*©You appear to have devoted at- 
tention to these topics,” said he, with 
asmile, ‘They are scarcely the sub- 
jects most attractive to youth. How 
came that to pass?” 

«¢ By an accident, sir, which made 
me acquainted with the son of one who, 
if not a great financier, was at least the 
most notorious one the world has ever 
seen— Robert Law, of Lauriston.” 
And at a sign from him to continue, I 
related the whole incident I referred 
to. He listened to me throughout 
with deep attention. 

*‘These papers that you speak of,’ 
said he, interrupting, would cert uinly 
be curious, if not actually valuable. 
They are still at the Rue Quincam- 
poix ?” 

** T believe so, sir.” 

‘* Well, the day may come when they 
may be obtains able. Meanwhile, of 
this Count, this Mons. de Gabriac— 
for I want to hear more of him—when 
did he arrive in England ?” 

**T did not know that he was here, 
sir.” 

IIe looked at me calmly, but with 
great intentness, as I said this; and 
then, as if satisfied with his scrutiny, 
drew a small case from his pocket, and 
opening it, held it before me. 

‘*Ts this a portrait of the Count de 
Gabriac ?” 

*‘ Yes; and a striking likeness,” re- 
plied I, promptly. 

“ And you know his business in 
England, young man ?” said the lady, 
turning suddenly from the window to 
address me. 

**T do not, madam.” 

«* Then I will tell you,” said she. 

** No, no, Hester,” said the minis- 
ter; ‘*thisis not necessary. You say 
that this is like him —like enough to 
lead to his recognition ; that is quite 
sufficient. Now, for yourself, Mr. Ca- 
rew, for it is time I should speak of 
you. You have rendered a very con- 
siderable service to this Government, 
and I am ready to requite it. What are 
your own wishes in this respect ?” 

I bethought me for a moment what 
reply to make ; but the more I consi- 
dered, the more difficult became the 
reply. I might, by possibility, look 

too highly ; or, by an equally a 
error, I might place myself on too 
humble a level. He waited, with cour- 
teous patience, while this struggle last- 
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ed; and then, as if seeing all the force 
of embarrassment, he hastened to re- 
lieve it. 

‘‘ My question was, perhaps, ill- 
judged,” said he, kindly. **I should 
have remembered that your knowledge 
of this country and its habits is neces- 
sarily limited; and consequently, that 
to choose a career in it, must be diffi- 
cult. If you will permit me, I will 
myself make the choice for you; mean. 
while, and until the opportunity offer, 
I will employ you. You speak foreign 
languages—at least French and Ger. 
man—fluently, Well, these are ex- 
actly the qualifications I desire to find 
at this moment.” 

He paused for a second or two, and 
then, as though abandoning some half. 
formed intention, he named a day for 
me to wait on him at his official resi- 
dence, and dismissed me. 

I have now come to a portion of my 
history, of which I scruple to follow 
rigorously the details. I cannot speak 
of myseli, without introducing facts, 
and names, and events which became 
known to me—some, in strict confi- 
dence—some, under solemn pledges of 
secrecy, and some from the accident of 
my position. I have practised neither 
disguise nor mystery with my reader ; 
nor do I desire todo so now. No false 
shame, as regards myself, would induce 
me to stoop ‘to this. But as I glance 
over the notes and journals before me 
—as I read, at random, snatches of the 
letters that litter my table, I half re- 
gret that I have been led into revela- 
tions, which I must necessarily leave in- 
complete, or rashly involve myself in 

disclosures which I have no right to 
publish to the world. 

So far as I can venture, however, I 
will dare togo. And to resume where 
J left off: From the time I saw the 
minister at Hounslow, I never beheld 
him again. <A certain Mr. Addington 
—one of his secretaries, I believe—re- 
ceived me when I called, and was the 
means of intercourse between us. He 
was uniformly polite in his manner, but 
still cold and distant with me; treat- 
ing me with courtesy, but strenuously 
declining allintimacy. For some weeks 
1 continued to wait in expectancy of 
some employment. I sat my weary 
hours in the antechamber, and walked 

the lobbies with all the anxiety of a 
suitor; but to all appearance I was 
utterly forgotten, and the service I had 
rendered ignored. At last, it was about 



































































































































































































































































































































ten weeks after my interview, that I 
was proceeding one morning to my ac- 
customed haunt. Hope had almost de- 
serted me; and I persisted, more from 
habit than any prospect of success, 
when a servant, in the undress livery 
of one of the departments of state, met 
me in the street. 

«Mr. Carew, I believe ?” said he, 
touching his hat. ‘I have been over 
half the town this morning, sir, in 
search of you. You are wanted im- 
mediately, sir, at the Foreign Office.” 

How my heart jumped at the words. 
What a new spring of hope burst up 
within me! I questioned and cross- 
questioned the man, in the foolish ex- 
pectation that he could tell me any- 
thing I desired to know; and in this 
eager pursuit of some clue to the fu. 
ture, I found myself ascending the 
stairs to Mr. Addington’s office. No 
sooner had I appeared in the antecham- 
ber than I was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the secretary. There were 
several persons—all strangers to me— 
resent, who were conversing so eager- 
fy together that my entrance was for 
some minutes unnoticed. 

“‘©Oh! here is Carew,” said Mr. 
Addington, turning hastily from the 
rest. ‘ He can identify him at once.” 

A large, elderly man, who I after- 
wards learned was a city magistrate, 
came up at this, and, regarding me 
steadily for a few seconds, said— 

** You are well acquainted with the 
person of a certain Count de Gabri- 
ac?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

«¢ And could swear to his identity, if 
required ?” 

**T could.” 

How long I had known him, where, 
and under what circumstances, were 
also asked of me; and finally, what 
space of time had elapsed since I had 
last seen him ? 

While this inquiry was going for- 
ward, I was not unmindful of the re- 
marks and observations around me ; 
and, although apparently only occu- 
pied with my own examination, was 
shrewdly attending to every chance 
word that fell at either side of me. I 
collected quite enough from these to 
perceive that the Count was at that 
moment in England, and in custody, 
under some very weighty charge ; that 
the difficulty of identification was one 
of the obstacles to his committal ; and 
that this was believed to be surmount- 
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able by my aid. Now, I never loved 
him, nor did he, me; but yet I could not 
forget how every care of my infancy 
and childhood was owing to her who 
bore his name and shared his fortunes, 
and that for me to repay such kindness 
with an injury, would have been the 
very blackest ingratitude. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through 
my mind, and as hastily I determined 
to act upon them. I asked Mr. Ad- 
dington to give me a couple of minutes’ 
audience in private ; and he at once led 
me into an inner room. In scarcely 
more words than [ have used here to 
mention the fact, I told him in what 
relationship I stood towards the Count, 
and how impossible it would be for me 
to use any knowledge I might possess, 
to his detriment. 

‘1 don’t think that you have much 
option in the matter, sir,” was his cold 
reply. ‘ You can be compelled to give 
the evidence in question, so that your 
very excellent scruples need in no wise 
be offended.” 

** Compelled to speak, sir!” cried I 
In amazement. 

** Just so,” 
smile. 

ss And if I still refuse, sir 2” 

‘Then the law must deal with you. 
Have you anything more to say to 
me ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said I resolutely; for 
now my mind was determined, and I 
no longer hesitated what course to 
pursue. 

Mr. Addington now returned to the 
adjoining room, and I followed him. 
For a few moments a whispered con- 
versation was maintained between him 
and one or two of the others, after 
which the magistrate, a certain Mr. 
Kirby, said to me— 

It appears, young man, that you 
have a reluctance, from conscientious 
scruples, about giving your evidence 
in this case; but, probably, when I 
tell you, all that is required of you is, 
a simple act of identification, and, 
moreover, that the charge against the 
prisoner is the very weightiest in the 
catalogue of crime, you will not any 
longer hesitate about your obvious 
duty.” 

He waited for a few seconds, but as 
I made no reply, he went on— 

‘* This Frenchman is accused of no. 
thing less than the premeditation of a 
murder; that he is, in fact, a hired 
assassin, paid for the crime of mur- 
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dering the exiled King of France. The 
evidence against him is exceedingly 
strong; but, of course, the law will 
place within his reach every possible 
means of defence. It is needless to say, 
that no private or personal feeling can 
exist in such a case, and I really do 
not see how you can decline your aid 
to the cause of justice.” 

I was still silent; my difficulties 
were increasing every moment ; and as 
they thickened around me, I needed 
time to decide how to proceed, 

Perhaps my anxious appearance may 
have struck him, for he quicky said— 

«© You will be specially warned 
against saying anything which might 
criminate yourself, so that you need 
have no fears on that account.” 

These words at once suggested my 
course to me, and whatever peril there 
might lie in the way, I determined to 
take shelter under the pretence that I 
was myself implicated in theconspiracy. 
I do not seek to excuse myself for such 
a subterfuge; it was the last refuge I 
saw in the midst of my difficulties, and 
I sought it in all the misery of half- 
desperation. 

«*T am not going to betray my con- 
federates, sir,’ was my dogged reply 
to his appeal, and no other could all 
their argument and entreaties obtain 
from me. 

Some of those present could not be- 
lieve me guilty, and warmly pressed 
me to rescue myself, ere too late, from 
the odious imputation ; others but saw 
their previous impressions confirmed 
by what they called my confession ; and 
between them my poor head was racked 
and tortured by turns. The scene 
ended at last, by my being committed 
to Newgate, under suspicion, and till 
further evidence could be adduced 
against me. 

It was clear that either they greatly 
doubted of my guilt, or were disposed 
to regard me as very slightly implicat- 
ed, for I was not confined in a cell, 
or with the other prisoners, but accom- 
modated with a room in the gaoler’s 
own apartment, and received as a guest 
at his table. 

I was not only treated with kindness 
and attention here, but with a degree 
of candour that amazed me. ‘The daily 
papers were freely placed before me, 
and I read how a well-known member 
of the “ French Convention,” popu- 
larly called Couvre ‘Téte, but styling 
himself the Count de Gabriac, had 


been brought up before the magistrates 
under a charge of a grave description, 
which, for the ends of justice, had been 
investigated with closed doors. Several 
others were in custody for their impli- 
cation in the same charge, it was add- 
ed—and great hopes maintained that 
the guilty parties would be made 
amenable to the law. 

Mr. Holt, the gaoler, spoke of all 
the passing events of the day freely in 
my presence, and discussed the politics 
and position of France, and the con- 
dition of parties, with all the ease of 
old intimacy between us. At first, I 
half-suspected this to be a mere artifice 
to lure me on to some unguarded ex- 
pression, or even some frank admission 
about myself; but I gradually grew 
out of this impression, and saw him as 
he really was, a straightforward, ho- 
nourable man, endeavouring to lighten 
the gloom of a dreary duty by acts of 
generosity and benevolence. Save 
that it was captivity, I really had no- 
thing to complain of in my life at this 
period. Mr. Holt’s family was nume- 
rous, and daily some two or three 
guests, generally persons in some degree 
placed similarly to myself, were present 
at his table, and with these my time 
passed smoothly, and even swiftly 
along. 

The confinement, however, and a 
depression of which I was not con- 
scious myself, at length made their 
impression on my health, and one 
morning Mr. Holt remarked to me, 
that I was scarcely looking so well as 
usual. 

‘« Tt is this place, I have no doubt,” 
said he, ‘‘ disagrees with you; but you 
will be liberated in a day or two.” 

‘* How so?” asked I, in some sur- 
prise. 

«* Have you not heard of Gabriac’s 
death,” said he, **by suicide? He 
was to have been brought up a second 
time for examination on Friday last, 
but he was found dead in his cell, by 
poison, on Thursday evening.” 

I scarcely heard him through the de- 
tials which followed. I only could catch 
a stray expression here and there ; but 
I collected enough to learn that he had 
written a full exculpation of all the 
others who had been accused with him- 
self, and specially with regard to me, 
of whom, also, it was said, he forward- 
ed some important papers to some one 
high in station. 

This conversation occurred on a Sa 
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turday, and on the following Monday 
I was liberated. 

**T told you how it would be, Mr, 
Carew,” said Holt, as he read me out 
the order, “‘ and I hope sincerely there 
are now better and pleasanter days be- 
fore you. More prosperous ones they 


are likely to be, for [have aSecretary of 


State’s order to hand you one hundred 
pounds, which, I can assure you, isa 
rare event with those who leave this.” 

While I stood amazed at this intel- 
ligence, he went on— 









Snatt I own it, that when I once more 
found myself at liberty, and with means 
sufficient for the purpose, my first 
thought was to leave England for ever ? 
So far as I was concerned, my country 
had shown herself anything but a kind 
mother tome. It was an impulse of 
atriotism —a vague desire to serve 
er—had brought me to her shores, 
and yet my requital had been at first 
neglect, and at last, imprisonment. 
Had I the very slightest clue to where 
“my Mother” and Raper were, I should 
inevitably have set out to seek them, 
but of the track I knew nothing what- 
ever. I ransacked my few letters and 
papers, amongst which I found the yet 
undelivered note to the Pere Tonsurd ; 
and this I determined to present on 
that very day. The mere thought of 
meeting with one to whom I could 
speak of my kind friends at Linange, 
was a comfort in the midst of all my 
desolation. 
On arriving at his lodgings, however, 
T learned that he had gone to Rich- 
mond, and as suddenly I bethought me 
ef my own visit, the hour for which had 
already gone by. Determining to re- 
pair my fault as well as I could, I set 
out at once, and by three o’clock in 
the afternoon, arrived at a neat-look- 
ing house, standing in a small park, 
that descended to the river, and which 
they told me was Treverton. All I 
could ascertain of the proprietor was, 
that he was a French gentleman, an 
*Emigre,” who had lived there for 
two years, and was popularly known 
as the ‘* General,” his servants al- 
ways giving him that title. I present- 
ed myself at his door, and sent in my 
card, with the request that I might be 
admitted to an interview. 
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‘« You are also requested to present 
yourself at Treverton House, Rich- 
mond, to-morrow, at eleven o'clock, 
where a person desires to see and speak 
with you. This comes somewhat in 
the shape of a command, and I hope 
you'll not neglect it.” 

I promised rigid obedience to the 
direction, and after a very grateful re- 


cognition of all I owed my kind host, 
we parted warm and cordial friends, 
and as such [ have never ceased to 
believe and regard him, 
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Before I could well believe that my 
message was delivered, the servant re- 
turned to say that the General was ex- 
pecting me since morning, and desired 
to see me at once. I followed him 
through two or three rooms, till we 
reac hed a door, covered with green 
cloth, and which concealed another 
behind it, on opening which I found 
myself in a small chamber, fitted up 
like a library, where two gentlemen 
were seated at a table. One arose as 
1 entered, and in a polite, but some. 
what haughty tone, said— 

‘You are scarcely as punctual, sir, 
as [had hoped. Eleven o'clock was, 
I think, the hour mentioned.” 

As the appointment had not been of 
my seeking, I returned a very cold and 
half careless apology for my tardy ap- 
pearance ; but he stopped me quietly, 
saying— 

‘© Apparently, then, you have not 
been informed as to the object of this 
visit, nor by whom ——” 

A hasty gesture from the other in- 
terrupted his speed, and he stopped 
short. 

‘*T mean,” added he, “that you 
are unaware of the reason for which 
your presence here has been request- 
oa.” 

*T have not the slightest knowledge 
of it, sir,” was my reply. 

** We wished to see and speak with 
you about many things in France, sir. 
You have latterly been there? We 
are given to understand that you are a 
shrewd observer, and we desire to learn 
your views of events, and of the people 
who direct them. Ourown informant 
induces us to believe that the tide of 
popular favour is turning against the 
men of violent opinions, and that a 
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wiser and healthier tone pervades the 
nation. Does that agree with your 
experience ?” 

** Quite so, sir; there cannot be a 
second opinion on the question.” 

‘And the old attachment to the 
monarchy is again displaying itself, far 
and near, through the country ?” add- 
ed he, warmly. 

«There I cannot go with you, sir,” 
was my answer; and although his 
look was a fierce, almost an angry one, 
I continued—“ The military spirit is 
that which now sways the nation, and 
he who can best gratify the thirst of 
glory, will be the ruler. The kings of 
France have been but pageants of 
late.” 

** Be discreet, sir. Speak of what 
you know, and do not dare to insult "— 
he paused, and then added —* an an- 
cient follower of his sovereign.” 

His age and his fervor repressed any 
resentment the speech might have sug- 
gested, and I only said— 

‘You asked me for opinions, sir, 
and I gave you mine frankly. You 
must not be displeased if they do not 
always chime with your own.” 

** Monsieur is perfectly right. His 
remark is a just one,” said the other, 
who now spoke for the first time. 

‘“‘I think he is mistaken, though,” 
replied the former. ‘I fancy that he 
is led away by that vulgar cant which 
sees in the degradation of one solitary 
individual the abasement of his whole 
class and order. By the way, you 
knew that same Count de Gabriac?” 

I bowed my assent. 

** You may speak freely of him now, 
he is past the consequences of either 
our censure or our praise. You know, 
perhaps, that he completely exone- 
rated you from all share in his odious 
scheme, and, at the sume time, com- 
municated certain particulars about 
yourself, which suggested the desire to 
see you here.” 

«¢ Yes,” said the other, with a faint 
but very pleasing smile. ‘ We are 
relatives, Monsieur Carew; and if all 
that I hear of you be true, I shall not 
disown the relationship.” 

«* You knew my dear mother, then,” 
cried I, wild with the glad thought. 

** Pardon me,” said he, slowly, ‘I 
had not that honour. I have, how- 
ever, frequently heard of her beauty 
and her fascination ; but I never saw 
her.” 

The General here whispered a few 





words, to which the other replied 
aloud— 

‘* Be it so, then. My friend here,” 
resumed he, addressing me, ‘‘is of 
opinion that your information and ha- 
bits would well fit you for a task which 
will be at once one of emolument and 
trust. The English minister has al- 
ready pointed you out as a suitable 
agent, and nothing but your own con- 
currence is now needed.” 

I begged for a further explanation ; 
and he briefly told me that the 
Royalist party, not alone throughout 
France, but in different parts of the 
Continent, where they had sought re- 
fuge, were distracted and broken up 
for want of due intercourse with each 
other, and with the head of their party; 
that false intelligence and fictitious 
stories had been circulated indus- 
triously to sow discord and disunion 

amongst them, and that nothing but 
an actual, direct, and personal agency 
could efficiently counteract this peril, 
and restore confidence and stability to 
the party. Many—some of them men 
of the highest rank — had taken ser- 
vice in this way; some had conde- 
scended to accept of the very humblest 
stations, and almost menial duties, 
where they could obtain information 
of value; and all were ready to risk 
life and fortune for the Prince, to 
whom they owed their allegiance.” 

*«* But you forget, sir, that the 
loyalty which reflects such honour on 
them, would be wanting in my case— 
I am not a Frenchman.” 

‘*But your mother was French,” 
said he who sat at the table; “* and of 
the best blood of France, too. I have 
told you we are relations.” 

A gesture of caution from the Ge- 
neral stopped him here, and he was 
silent. 1 saw there was embarrass- 
ment somewhere; but on what ground 
I knew not. More to relieve the 
awkwardness of the moment than from 
any other intention, I asked what my 
duties might be in this capacity ? 

«¢ On that head you will receive the 
fullest instructions,” said the General. 
** Once say that you are ready, and at 
our disposal, and we shall supply you 
with every means, and every know- 
ledge you ean wish for.” 

“May I have a little time to con- 
sider of it, sir?” asked I. “A night, 
for instance ?” 

“Yes, a night—certainly ; only re- 
member that whether you accept or 
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refuse, this interview is a secret, and 
not to be divulged to any one.’ 

** I shall so consider it,” said I. 

*¢ You will, then, be here to-morrow 
at ten — at ten, remember, and this 
time punctually.” And with that he 
bowed me ceremoniously to the door, 
the other waving his hand more fami- 
liarly, and wishing me a good-bye as I 
passed out. 

As I reached the outer gate of the 
Jawn, a servant hastily overtook me. 
It was a gentleman, he said, who 
wished to return to London, begged 
permission to accompany me, if I 
would so far oblige him ? 

*‘ With pleasure,” said I. 
you favour me with his name?” 

*«*'The Abbe ‘Tonsurd.’ 

«© The Abbe Tonsurd!—the very man 
of allothers I wished to mect;” and while 
I was just rejoicing over my good for- 
tune on the occurrence, he came hur- 
rying forward to offer me bis thanks, 

** Chance has favoured me for once, 
Monsieur |’Abbe,” said I, ‘since I 
have the good fortune to see one to 
whom I have a letter of introduction. 
I called this very morning at your 
lodgings, to deliver this.’ 

*€Oh, the rare good luck, indeed, 
cried he, breaking open the seal, and 
rapidly perusing the contents, ‘* That 
dear Ursule,” said he, with something 
very near to a smile, ‘* always so good, 
and so confiding, trusts even after “hope 
has departed ; but tell me rather of 
themselves, for this is the theme she 
has not spoken of.” 

I rapidly related all that I knew of 
the family. I saw, however, that his 
mind was wandering from the subject 
ere I had finished. 

**And you,” said he, suddenly — 
when do you set out on your mis- 
sion ?” 

‘**T have not yet decided on accept- 
ing it.” 

** Not decided! Can you hesitate— 
can you waver for a moment? Has 
not the Count himself charged you 
with his commands ? 

‘And who may the Count be?” 
asked I, 
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Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
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«‘ Tlis Majesty the rightful King of 
France. You cannot be well versed in 
physiognomy, or you must have recog- 
nised the royal fe atures of his race. He 
is every inch a Bourbon.” 

‘¢ He who sat at the table ?” 

«©The same. The General Guer- 
ronville is reckoned handsome, but he 
is vulgar and commonplace, when seen 
beside his Mz ujesty. 

The Abbé, to whom, doubtless, the 
letter imparted sufficient to give him 
full confidence in me, spoke frankly 
and openly of the Royalist p: apiece 
hopes, and fears, and future prospects. 
He even went so far as to say that they 
were losing confidence in the English 
Government, of designs for a 
peace they entertained deep suspicion. 
Turning ‘hi istily from this, he urged 
me ¢ arnestly not to decline the duty 
proposed to me, and said at last— 

‘That if no other argument could 
weigh with me, personal advantage 
might, and that success in my enter- 
prise was my fortune made for ever.” 

While he was thus speaking, I was 
only dwelling upon what I could recall 
of my late scene with the Count D’Ar- 
tois, and wondering what he possibly 
could mean by arclationship between us. 
The Abbe explained the difficulty away 
by a careless reply, as to the various 
sinall channels into which the Royal 
blood had been diverted, by obscure 
marriages, and the like. 

** At all events,” said he, ‘if his 
majesty could remember the tie, it 
would come badly from you to forget it. 
Accept his offer, there fore, and be as- 
sured that you will serve yourself even 
more than his cause.” 

It was not very diflicult to persuade 
me; and even where dis arguments fail- 
ed, my own necessities urged me to ac- 
cept the offer. 1 therefore agreed, 
and charging the Abbe to convey my 
sentiments of gratitude for the trust 
reposed in me, I stated my readiness 
to set out at once, wherever it was 





whose 


deemed necessary to employ me; and 
with this, I lay down to rest, more at 


ease in heart than I had felt for months 
long. 
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The Dream of Ravan, 


THE DREAM OF RAVAN. 


A MYSTEKY. 


In the caves of Eastern Sibyl, what 
curious leaves lie hidden, or go whirling 
in the wind! written over with strange, 
hieroglyphic characters, not without 
deep meaning—akin to prophetic, — 
Teste David cum Sibylla, 

Fragmentary —incomplete— hard to 
put together, yet furnishing here and 
there, when the attempt is made, a 
piece of chance mosaic that engages 
our attention like the forms in the 
moss-stone. Such a bundle of Sibyl- 
line leaves is the *“* Dream of Ravan,” 
of which we propose to put together 
and interpret some torn and ragged 
fragments. 

Valmika— in that musical epic, the 
Ramayana, which stands beside the 
Iliad for antique and stately simpli- 
city, and for the surpassing me- 
lody of its numbers, no less than 
for its elevated morality, may fairly 
challenge a comparison with any poem 
in existence—has told us the main in- 
cidents in the history of Rama and 
his Titanic enemy Ravan. We need 
hardly inform our readers that the 
Ramayana is, like the Iliad, the story 
of a city besieged, for the sake of a 
wife who has been unjustly carried off. 
Rama, the son of Dasharatha, King of 
Ayodhya, having been banished for 
fourteen years by his father to gratify 
the ambition of one of his younger 

ueens, Kekaiyi, who wished to secure 
the succession for her own son Bharata 
(an admirable illustration of the work- 
ing of polygamy), proceeds with his 
incomparable wife Sita, one of the 
loveliest female creations of poetry, 
and his brother the indomitable archer 
Lakshmana, or as he is now popularly 
called, Laxuman, to wander in the 
wilds of the then thinly-peopled India, 
exploring and admiring the magnifi- 
cent forests, rivers, and mountains 
which lie in their course; visiting the 
holy sages and hermits who live far in 
these wilds unknown to public view, 
and slaying demons, goblins, and 
giants innumerable. 

Sita, though the heroine and central 
female personage round whom the 
whole action of the poem revolves, and 


though the immediate cause of the war 
between Rama, the religious or Bram- 
hanical prince of Ayodhya, the modern 
Oude, and Ravan, the Titanic, or in 
other words the anti-Bramhanical, 
aboriginal, fetish-worshipping monareh 
of Lanka or Ceylon,—was herself but 
the secondary and occasional cause. 
The original mover and ¢eterrima 
causa belli was a sister of Ravan, a 
certain Rakshasi or Titanic Ogress, 
whose nails were of the size and shape 
of the Indian winnowing basket, and 
who was thence called Shurpa-nakha, 
or Basket-nails. This lady had as- 
signed for her maintenance the forest 
of Janasthana, covering an immense 
tract in the South of India, and lived 
here in considerable ease, with her 
brother and a large train of attendant 
Rakshasas, feeding upon the Munis or 
hermits who resorted in great numbers 
to the recesses of this forest, as in later 
ages to the Thebaid, for the purpose 
of leading, with their disciples, in its 
silent solitudes, a life of holy contem- 
plation, and abstraction, and attaining 
a perfection which was not possible 
amid the uproar and the temptations 
of the world. Considering the life of 
mortification and self-denial which these 
Munis led—that some stood on their 
heads, some upon one leg, some with 
one or both arms stretched over their 
heads ; some hanging by their feet from 
the branches of trees, with their heads 
downward, and this for tens, hundreds, 
thousands of years ; that the most lux- 
urious ate only leaves and roots, and 
vast numbers were ‘* Vata-bhakshas,” 
or *‘ wind-eaters”—we fear that Bas- 
ket-nails and her ‘Titanic court, even 
after the most successful day of hermit 
bagging, must have had, after all, but 
meagre fare. Still the ogress was 
happy in her condition, for she knew 
not the pangs of love. One fatal day, 
however, while prowling about in hopes 
of picking up a stray Muni, she chanced 
to spy the foot-print of a man, so ex- 
quisitely beautiful that she fell instantly 
in love with its possessor; and track- 
ing it on through the thicket with the 
sharp sense of a roamer in the forest, 











she came at last upon its owner, the 
youthful and beautiful Rama. The 
sequel we shall give as succinctly re- 
lated in the Adhyatma Ramayana— 
[Aranya Kanda—Sarga V. ] 

Raghava, son or descendant of Ra- 
ghu, it should be stated, is a patrony- 
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In the great forest just then a Rakshasi, chang 























There that lord of prosperity, alor 
Beholding beautiful as Kandarpa, 































































































Thus to Laxuman spoke the terrible Rakshasi 


To her thus Laxuman :—Good lady, I am the 




















Go to hi:nself, good luck to thee; he is a king 






































































































TITANESS 
CONSEQUENCES OF HER 


anslated from the Sanscrit. 











* Another name for Godavari. 
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mie for Rama; Saumitri, or son of 
Sumitra, a simils ir patronymic for 
Laxuman. The Rakshasas are the 

Titans and giants of Hindu mythology, 
the fiends and ghouls of the Hindu ce- 

metery, the ogres and goblins of the 
Hindu nurse ry. 











SHURPA-NAKHA AND THE 
REVENGE. 


TRAGIC 











ing her form at will, 

Of terrible strength, went roaming about, dwelling in Janas shane. 

Once on a time, on the Gautami* banks, not far from the Five Banian Trees, 
The foot-prints of the Universe Lord, marked with the lotus petals, 

Chancing to see, inflamed with love, bewitched | 
Tracking them onward, slowly she came at last to the dwelling of Rama. 

y with Sita abiding, 

ntoxicated with | ve, 

The Rakshasi spoke to Raghava :—Who and of whom art thou? inthis hermitage what 
Seekest thon to accomplish, with hair coiled up and clothing of bark? this unto me declare. 
Tam a Rakshasi, taking all forms at will—Shurpa-nakha my name; 

Sister I am to the king of the Rakshasas, Ravana the magnanimous. 

Here in this forest I dwell, together with Khara, ny brother. 

Unto me by the king the whole has been given. 
Who thon art I desire to know—tell me, most eloquent speaker. 

To her he replied :--My name is Rama, the son of the king of Ayodhya; 
This beautiful woman is Sita, my wife, the daughter of (King) Janaka ; 
That exceedingly handsome youth my younger brother, Laxuman. 
What is thy wish that I can accomplish? tell me, O universe beauty ! 
Hearing these words of Rama, in anguish from 
Come to the forest, O Rama, with me; come sport in mountain and grove. 
I am sick with love; I cannot relinquish thee vy 
Rama, glancing a sidelong look towards Sita, said with a smile— 

This is my wife, happy in me, whom I never quit for a moment. 

How, without pain to her, my wife, canst thou become mine, O fair one ? 
Without stands my brother Laxuman, a youth surpassingly handsome ; 
He'll be a suitable husband for thee. Go, wander about with him. 


y the beautiful feet, 


1 live by devouring Munis 


love she re l lied — 


th thy lotus eyes. 


Thus addressed, she said to Laxuman—Be thou my husband, O handsome youth 
Obeying thy brother's commands, to-day let us be united; do not delay. 
overcome with desire. 

slave of that high-minded one. 
Thou wilt become his female slave. O, what more wretched ths in this! 

—the Lerd of all. 

Thus bespoken, the evil-minded one turned again to Raghava :— 

Why dost thou make a fool of me thus, with anger she cried, unstable one ? 
This moment, before thy very eyes, this Sita of thine Pll devour. 

Thus saying, assuming a hideous form, she rushed on the daughter of Janaka. 
Then, by the order of Rama, drawing his sword and seizing her, 

Laxuman, nimble mover, slit off her nose and ears. 

Then uttering a terrible roar—her body streaked over with blood—with speed, 
Screeching, she flew to the presence of Khara, in utterance discordant. 

What is all this? cried Khz ara to her, still harsher in his utterance. 

By whom, rushing into the jaws of death, wert thou thus lacerated ? 

Tell me; him wiil I instan tly slay tho’ he resembled Fate. 

To him the Rakshasi thus :—Attended by Sita and Laxuman, Rama 

Dwells upon the Godavari banks, freeing the Dandaka forest from fear. 

’Tis his brother hath maimed me thus, by Rama himself commanded. 

If thou art a son of a noble race—if a hero, slay these enemies, 

That I may drink up their blood and devour the arrogant pair. 

Otherwise I, abandoning life, will go to the dwelling of Yama. 

This hearing, Khara rushed hastily forth, out of himse If with anger ; 
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And fourteen thousand Rakshasas, terrible in their deeds, 

He commanded to march upon Rama, thro’ desire to effect his slaughter. 

And Khara himself, and Trishiras, and Dushana,* the Rakshas— 

All went forth against Rama, with manifold weapons armed. 

Hearing their tumult, Rama thus spoke to the son of Sumitra :— 

Hark to this mighty uproar! doubtless, the Rakshasas come; 

’Twixt them and me of a truth this day will be fought a mighty battle. 

Lead Sita away, and go to the cave; and there, O mighty one, stand. 

All the Rakshasas, horrible-shaped, I am desirous to slay. 

In this not a word must thou utter: I by myself adjure thee. 

Obedient, leading Sita away, Laxuman went to the cave. 

Rama, girding his zone around him, taking his cruel bow, 

And of arrows two inexhaustible quivers binding, the lord stood ready. 

Then the Rakshasas, marching up, hurled forth upon Rama 

Weapons of manifold form, and fragments of rocks and trees. 

Those in a moment Rama asunder cleft, in sport, like sesamum seeds ; 

Then with a thousand arrows slaughtering all those Rakshasas, 

Khara also, and Trishiras, and Dushana the Rakshas— 

The whole he slew within half a watch, the eminent son of Raghu. 
Laxuman, too, having brought forth Sita out of the cave, to Rama 
Delivering her up, beholding the R4kshasas slain, was filled with astonishment. 
Sita, embracing Rama, with a countenance beaming joy, 

The daughter of Janaka brushedt the wounds of the weapons upon his limbs. 
But Sup, beholding those eminent chiefs of the Rakshasas-stain, fled away. 
Hastening to Lanka—into the council screaming she rushed, aud down at the feet of Ravan, 
She, the Titan's sister, fell prostrate upon the earth. 

Beholding her, Ravan addressed his sister thus overcome with terror— 
Arise, poor darling, arise! ‘The deed of maiming thee thus, 

Tho’ by Indra ’twere done, O auspicious! by Yama or by Varuna; 

Or by Kuvera, relate unto me. I will instantly burn hiin to ashes. 

The Rakshasi thus replied: Thou art arrogant overmuch and stolid of mind ; 
Given over to drink, by women o’ercome, thou art everywhere seen as a fool ; 
Without any spies—those eyes of a monarch—O, how canst thou be a king ? 
Lo! Khara lies slaughtered in battle ; Trishiras, and Dushana too, 

And fourteen thousand other Rakshasas, all of them mighty in spirit, 

Have been in a moment by Rama slain, the enemy of Asuras, 

The whole Janasthana forest now he has rendered safe for the Munis ; 

And thou, O foolish one, knowest it not ; to thee by me it is told ! 


RAVAN. 
Who is this Rama? For what and how, by him were the Asuras slaughtered ? 
Relate unto me exactly. I will utterly extirpate them. 


SHURPA-NAKA. 
From the Janasthana forest once to the Gautami’s bank as I went, 
I came to an ancient asylum of Munis, bearing the name of the Five Banian Trees. 
There within a hermitage I beheld the lotus-eyed Rama, 
Glorious, holding arrows and bow, with hair coiled up, and clad in bark ; 
And, even in like manner arrayed, his younger brother Laxuman; 
And the large-eyed Sita—his beautiful wife—like a second Goddess Shri. 
Among Gods, Gandharvas, or Nagas, among mankind, such a being 


* All these names are significant. ‘ Khara” means harsh; “ Trishiras,” three heads ; 
“ Dushana,” crime. 

¢ From the word used here, as well as from the commentary, there is little doubt that Sita 
is here described as having, by mesmeric passes downward, completely healed the bruises and 
wounds inflicted by the Rakshasas. The words of the commentary are remarkable— 


“Shastra Vrandéni mérjita rudhirdéni purna garténi 
Satya-Sankalpatvach—Chaka— ety arthaha.” 


“ This is the sense-—Brushing the bloody wounds of the weapons, she filled up the cavities 
by the volition of pure intention.” 

The “ brushing” indicates the mesmeric traction; the “filling up the cavities,” the perfect 
healing of the wounds ; the “ volition of pure intention”—the strong will and pure intention 
laid down by Du Potet and others as so necessary to success in mesmeric operations, 

t Panchavati. 
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Was never beheld—was heard of never, O King, with her beauty illuming the forest ! 

Making endeavours to bring her away, O sinless one, for thy wife, 

Her brother, Laxuman named, slit off my nose 

And both my ears—that mighty one, commanded thus by Rama. 

Weeping from intense anguish, I went and sought out Khara. 

Then he, in battle assailing Rama, with multitudes of Rakshasas, 

Thereupon in a moment, by that strength-resplendent Rama 

All those Rakshasas were destroyed—so terrible in prowess. 

If Rama wished it, the whole three worlds, in half a twinkling of the eye, 

He would doubtless reduce to ashes; so, my lord, it appears to me. 

Ah! were she but thy wife—then hadst thou not been born in vain! 

Now endeavour, O King, that she thy beloved become. 

Sita, with eyes like lotus leaves, alone in the world is beautiful. 

Thou, in the presence of Rama—Lord, canst never openly stand ; 

By magic the excellent son of Raghu bewitching, thou shalt obtain her. 

Hearing this, by soothing words, by gifts and by marks of honor, 

Consoling his sister the monarch retired into his own apartment. 

There with anxiety filled, he could get no sleep through the night. 

“* How by Rama, merely a man, was my powerful Khara destroyed! 

How was my brother, alas! with strength and courage and pride, destroyed by the son of 
Raghu! : 

Or is it that Rama is not a man, but the most high Lord himself, 

Me and my army desiring to slay, with his multitude of forces ? 

That besought by Brahma of old, to-day he appears in the race of Raghu ? 

If I’m to be slain by the Spirit Supreme, I shall win the Vaikunta* kingdom. 

If not, I shall long this kingdom Titanic enjoy ; I will, therefore, march against Rama.” 

Thus reflected the monarch of all the Rakshasas, knowing Rama for Hari, the Lord Supreme, 


“ By hostile intention to Hari I go; not soon the Supreme by devotion is won !” 


Thus the die was cast and the fatal ever, is not worse than that which our 
resolve taken, upon grounds that must fair Ulster friends apply to their sisters 
appear strange to European minds— of a dark complexion; and which is, 
viz., that hostile struggle with, and in the south, applied indiscriminately 
death at the hands of Vishnu, incar- to all the natives of the barony of 
nate in the person of Rama, so farfrom Forth. 
being a punishment to the soul, was Rama, assisted by an army of talking 
its triumph—was in fact union with monkeys—a race, we believe, not yet 
the Deity; amore rapidand royalroad extinct in India, nor perhaps else- 
for its attainment, than the slow and where—under the command of Hanu- 
wearisome path of devotion. Thusall manta, an astonishing leaper and 
Ravan’s subsequent violence and crime —marcher, whois to this day worshipped 
receives a religious colouring. How- in India, and has a celebrated temple 
ever the slave of earthly passion tothe in Bombay, marches to the south in 
eyes of men, his whole conduct was pursuit; bridges over the straits of 
really motived upon this determination Manaar; besieges the Titan’s capital, 
to bring on the beatific catastrophe, Lanka, perhaps the present Candy ; 
and speed the collision which was to and after Indrajit, the heroic son of 
unite him with the supreme soul of the Ravan and Mandodari, has fallen to 
world ; —an interpretation of action, the bow of Laxuman, and several other 
which, however startling, seems to leading chiefs of the Titanic army are 
flow, as a necessary result, fromapan-_ killed, takes and burns Lanka, slays 
theistic view of the universe. the ten-headed Titan, and recovers 

Ravan, soon after, carries off Sita, Sita, whom Ravan had never been able 
Rama's wife, to the great scandal of to prevail upon to listen to his love, 
his own queen, the virtuous Titaness, _ either by flatteries or threats. 

*¢ Mandodari,” who seems to have been What Homer's battle of the frogs 
avery corpulent lady, as that name, and mice is to the Iliad, the Dream of 
unless rendered by the singular term Javan is to the Ramayana; for 
which St. Paul applies to the Cretans, although there isin it much of sad and 
must be translated euphuistically serious, all these graver parts are bound 
* weighty-stomach.” Thename,how- together by matter of a light and some- 





* The celestial kingdom of Vishnu or Hari. 
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times ludicrous character. It is free 
in this respect as Don Juan ; and, after 
rising from a perusal, one may be puze 
zled to decide if the whole poem is to 
be taken as having a deep and serious 
moral, or is amere jeu-d’esprit. It may 
be reasonably doubted if Valmika is 
the author. Indeed, we have little 
hesitation in pronounce ing our verdict 
against. that view; for although it con- 
tains some descriptions, as we shall 
see, resembling passages in the Rama- 
yana; and though some of the epithets, 
such as the ** Ten-headed,” *‘ matchless 
archer,” ‘ astonishing marcher,” cor- 
respond very closely with those applied 
by Valmika to Ravan, Laxuman, and 
Hanumanta respectively, these coinci- 
dences are to be expected from an 
imitator. There are, moreover, appa- 
rent anachronisms which militate 
against Valmika’s authorship, and the 
prophecies of the future state of India, 
uttered by the Rishis to Ravan, are at 
least suggestive of grave suspicion. 
The poem opens abr uptly—upon the 
return of Ravan from a hard-fought 
day with Rama and Laxuman, He 
retires to sleep, attended by his Titanic 
queen Mandodari; has a fearful dream; 
and awaking in alarm, summons, like 
Belshazzar, ‘all his wise men and coun- 
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sellors, and especially the whole tribe 
of Yogis, Munis, and Rishis—ascetics, 
saints, and holy sages, who, singular 
to say, are found in invariable attend- 
ance on, and apparently held in reve- 
rence in the Titanic Court — to inter- 
pret its meaning. The first canto of 
the poem is, from this assembly, called 
the Sabha Parva, or “Canto of the 
Assembly ;” and opens shortly after In- 
drajit is slain. The main action of the 
poem, in the first Kanda or section of 
this Parva, consists in the alternate 
narrative of Ravan, and utterances, 
chiefly vedantic and always oracular, 
by the chorus of Rishis, or assembled 
sages, which gives the whole poema 
dramatic cast. 

In the subsequent Kandas, a third 
interlocutor is introduced, a youthful 
Seer, in whom the Rishis awaken, by 
laying their hands (mesmerically ?) 
upon his head, the dryana drishti, or 
**onostic vision,” which is evidently 
clairvoyance. ‘Thus illumined, he pro- 
ceeds, at the request of Ravan, to 
picture as present, the scenes of a far 
futurity, in which Ravan shall be en- 
gaged, 

We now proceed to quote the open- 
ing, and a considerable portion of the 
first Kanda of the Sabha Parva. 


KANDA I. 


Hark to the rushing and clangour, the snorting, and galloping rattle— 
’Tis Révan the ten-headed Titan to Lanka come home from the battle 


With Réma the Prince of Ayodhya, 


And Hanumanta the chief of the monkeys, 


and Laxuman match 


less archer, 
that most astonishing marcher. 


Down from his chariot of polished steel the Titan monarch descended, 
And straight to his lofty sleeping chamber overlooking Lanka ascended ; 
There having doffed his coat of mail, and hung up his tenfold crown, 
And quaffed a dozen mashaks of wine, the Ten-headed laid him down. 


And he 


called his magnanimous wife, 


the Titaness Mandodari, 


And he told her beside him to take her seat upon a bearskin godari 
And shampoo his limbs while he went to sleep, for he felt fatigued and weary 


With all the 


combating he had had on that day of battle dreary. 


Out of his twice five noses the Titan soon was snoring 
As loud as if a hundred lions were all in a concert roaring. 


But his s!umbers were not refreshing, 


his sleep seemed sorely troubled ; 


His body uneasily rolled about, and often was upward doubled ; 

His twenty arms were tossed aloft with all their rattling bones, 

His ten heads started fearfully, and he uttered forth smothered moans ; 
All his faces were deadly pale, for he saw some terrible dream, 

And at last he started up and woke, with a wild tremendous scream! 


Mandodari asked in alarm, What aileth thee so, my lord ? 
What fearful dream or vision thy refreshing sleep hath marred ? 


Summon the council, cried Ravan aloud, the Rishis and holy sages, 
The astrologers and dream-expounders, and readers of destiny’s pages ; 
For I have dreamt an astonishing dream, me feareth it bodes disaster— 
Speed for the Rishis and counsellors, why don’t the slaves run faster ? 
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The négara drums struck up at once, and the kettle-drums rub-a-dub, 

And, ere ten minutes were over, all Lanka was in a hubbub; 

And into the palace, with sleepy eyes, came the yawning counsellors trooping, 
With descenidling beards, and matted hair, from the weight of their ages stooping, 
Next came the Senapatis and other heroic commanders, 

The fire-eating chiefs of Akali youths, and similar salamanders, 

Brahmins and Panta-Pradhanas, and Rishis and holy sages, 

Astrologers and dream-expounders, and readers of destiny’s pages. 


The grave assemblage respectful stood, silent, with joined handa, 

Wondering what meant this hurried summons, awaiting the monarch’s commands. 
Solemnly looking upon the assemblage, Ravan the silence broke, 

Respectfully bowing down to his Guru, thus the Ten-headed spoke :— 


Hearken, ye bearded sages, ye Rishis emaciated, 

Ye Yogis with matted hair, and arms stretched upwards and elongated, 

Ye venerable warriors, and Akali heroes elated, 

Ye sleek-headed men of worldly wisdom, with proportions round and fair, 
Whom out of your beds I have dragged reluctant, into the cold night air; 
This night when weary from battle I came, and laid me down to sleep, 

I dreamt a dream that troubles my mind, for I heard Mandodari weep, 
And other voices of lamentation, that of evil omen seem ; 

Interpret me, I command you, sages, the significance of my dream. 


THE DREAM OF RAVAN, 


I wandered, methought, in a wonderful land from which all life had fled, 
Where everything was turned to stone, or desolate, or dead, 
And silent cities in the desert, profounder deserts spread ; 
Along their sad and lonely streets there moved no living crowd, 
Within the vast colossal fanes no breathing votary bowed ; 

The warrior and his war-horse, the monarch and his bride, 

The priest, the god, the victim—alike were petrified 

The maiden and her poor pet cat lay lifeless side by side. 
Gigantic forms of life gone-by looked out at you from stone, 
With a sad, eternal beauty, that time had not overthrown, 
And wailing, as the sun arose, they uttered forth a moan. 


CHORUS OF RISHIS. 


Ten-headed Raévan! beware, beware, 
How even in a dream thou venturest there ; 
Tis the land mysterious of those that mourn: 
On the wings of the wind thou thither may’st go, 
But woe for Mandodari! O woe! 
Canst thou, wilt thuu safe return ? 
Ab no! 


RAVAN, 


In that land of the silent and desolate I wandered not all alone, 

For beside me there moved a beautiful one, whom I loved and called my own; 
And yet altho’ she appeared as one I had known from eternity, 

It was not this my magnanimous queen the dusky Mandodari: 

She seemed as tho’ she were one with whom, in some long anterior birth, 
Hundreds of thousands of years before, I had been the companion on earth. 


CHORUS OF RISHIS. 


Révan, Rdvan, thou errest, beware! 
Hearken to this truth sublime— 
To the spirit is no time, 
Past or future—space or clime— 
Before or after—here or there. 
In its own, its primordial state 
Of unity, purity, power and grace, 
In itself it mirrors all finite fate, 
Possessing in one-ness, gazing on all 
That bath befallen, or shall ever befall 
Its evolution in time and space ; 
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Events and relations, persons and things, 
Actings and thinkings, and utterings, 
Been or to be, in its finite race, 
All are in unity seen and possessed, 
As present at once, without where or when: 
Such is the universal range 
Of the spirit’s boundless ken, 
Such the eternal spirit life, 
Without succession, devoid of change, 
Duality, passion, or strife, 
Condition of the free, the doubly blest— 
Highest activity, in unbroken rest— 
Three-fuld being, thought, and bliss, 


Crowding in ove happiness ! 























In the eternal Now of that high sphere, 
Which ever was and is, and will be there, 

In that all-comprehending infinite Here, 
Which circling boundless, centres every where, 

Within that recapitulated All, 

Where person mergeth in impersonal, 

Which It, and I, indifferent we call, 

All scenes and all events, all times and places, 

All persons, gestures, speeches, voices, faces, 

To be encountered in our finite days, 

Are present to the spirit’s sense and gaze. 













FIence often man, chancing on some new scene 
Whither in life his footsteps never bore, 
Hearing some voice, meeting some well-marked mien, 
Feels vaguely, all familiar were of yore; 
He seems to live again scenes lived or dreamt before, 
And wonders where or how it could have been. 









They are seen by the spirit rapt and sublime, 
Not in a former, but out of all time, 
When retiring backward into itself 
From the world of sense, and passion, and pelf, 
And concentrated in that deep 
Mysterious and illumined sleep, 
The body's trance, the spirit’s seeing, 
Its own primordial mode, ecstatic being, 
Its infinite nature it contemplates 
As mirrored forth in the temporal fates, 
Which await on its goings furth as a soul; 
For then the universal sum 
Of its destinies past, or in time to come, 
Lie open before it like a scroll. 






















’Twas thus, O Ten-headed Ravan, with thee ; 
Not ages ago in a former birth, 

As thou thoughtest, wert thou her companion on earth, 
But in ages of ages yet to come, 

On thy forehead and on thy thumb 
It is written that thou shalt Le. 











Before all time—beyond —beside, 
Thou rememberest her eternally, 
For she is thy spirit’s primeval bride, 
The complement of thy unity, 
Joined or dissevered, averted or fond, 
*Twixt her and thee an eternal bond 
Exists, which, tho’ ye were to seek, 
Ye cannot ever, ever break— 
A bond from whence there is no freeing, 
Since the typal spirit never 
From its antitype can sever, 
She is a portion of thy being 
To all eternity. 
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RAVAN. 
Her cheeks were very pale, loosely bound her flaxen hair, 
And the face was that of childhood, so simple, small and fair ; 
But that child-like face, tho’ beautiful, looked sorrowful and wan, 
And from the circlet on her brow, two living gems were gone : 
Her hair was decked with coral sprigs and beautiful sea-weed, 
And a scarf of crimson sea-moss across her shoulders hung ; 
Her feet were small and delicate, the shingle made them bleed, 
So she sat her down to wash them the Babul trees among. 
She listened to the wind that sighed thro’ bulrush and thro’ reed, 
And she joined the plaintive dirge, and a low sweet ditty sung. 

















SONG OF THE MYSTERIOUS WANDERER. 
I saw a vision once, and it sometimes reappears, 

I know not if ‘twas real, for they said I was not well ; 
But often as the Sun goes down my eyes fill up with tears, 
And then that vision comes, and I see my Floribel. 


The day was going softly down, the breeze had died away, 
The waters froin the far west came slowly rolling on, 

The sky, the clouds, the ocean wave, one molten glory lay, 

All kindled into crimson by the deep red Sun, 













As silently I stood and gazed before the glory passed, 
There rose a sad remembrance of days long gone ; 

My youth, my childhood came again, my mind was overcast, 

As I gazed upon the going down of that red Sun. 






I thought on the beloved dead, the beautiful, the dear, 
The hearts that once were warm with life, the loving ones now gone ; 

The voices that like marriage bells rang sweetly on my ear, 

The eyes that once had gazed with mine on that red Sun. 






The past upon my spirit rushed, the dead were standing near, 

Their cheeks were warm again with life, their winding sheets were gone, 
Their voices rang like marriage bells once more upon my ear, 
Their eyes were gazing there with mine on that red Sun. 






Many days have passed since then, many chequered years 
I have wandered far and wide—still I fear I am not well; 

For often as the Sun goes down, my eyes fill up with tears, 

And then that vision comes, and I see my Floribel. 






Ah! never sank in human heart more deeply touching sound, 

} Than from the low and child-like voice that sang that pensive song ; 
Never lute woke melody more varied or profound, 

Than to those fairy fingers as they ran its cords along. 











O wonder of creation! O beauteous female hand, 
That o'er such various elements can exercise command ! 

I saw her with that little hand control the Yavan steed, 

And check him in the desert while careering at full speed ; 

With that evolving fabric, so exquisitely fine, 

More fabulous in texture than Vishvakarma spun, 

With that she woke on canvas such forms of life divine, 

The champas blow, the parrots talk, the speckled cobras twine, 

You smell the fragrance of the flowers, you hear the stag hounds run, 
You feel the Penitent’s return and weep with sire and son. 















Nor lived she in the transcendent sphere 
Of art and the beautiful alone; 

High intellect and reason clear, 

And philosophy their daughter dear, 
Had erected upon her brow a throne, 

And shared her mind with the ideal— 

The actual, and the unseen real, 

Claiming her equally for their own. 
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Marking her sylph-like figure, and her pensive features small, 
You thought her the fairy child to whom unearthly bard might sing— 

Whose hand might sadly touch the lute, or sweep the virginal, 

Embroider a drooping violet, or paint a butterfly’s wing. 








But go to her chamber, and there behold 
The ponderous folios that range, 
Written all over with characters old, 
Classic, and beautiful, and bold, 
Recondite, rare, and strange : 
And all this deep, mysterious lore, 
Whose every dark and sibyline page 
Studious youth and thoughtful age 
Might meditate and ponder o’er, 
And grow more learned and more sage, 
And not exhaust, if haply understand, 
All was the labour—labour loved, severe, 
Labour pursued thro’ many a painful year 
By that small, fragile, but unresting hand! 





















With such manifold gifts, such mystic learning, 
With a subtle power of thought discerning, 
And an unappeasable yearning 
Towards all that is pure, and good, 

And noble, and beantiful, and high, 
And infinite as the deep blue sky, 

Alone upon earth she stood, 

Alone in her delicate soul and lofty mood— 
Of the friends that she loved and looked upon 
Read truly, loved, by only one, 
By others misunderstood. 




















On the awful mystery round 
She gazed with a sadness profound, 
That oft brought the tears to her eye, 
And the light ones around her wondered why ! 
The creatures she loved in life, 
She wept like a child in death. 
With her living cat she had playful strife, 
She received with tears her dying breath. 
She mourned o’er the drooping bird 
And the withering flower : 
She wondered—she had never heard— 
Why such a dark and terrible power 
As death, should over all things lower. 
Nothing beautiful seemed to live, 
Nothing that joy could give 
Endured an hour !— 
With the fathomless eyes of a dove, 
And the power of an infinite love, 
That nothing on earth could satisfy. 
For something unknown she would ever sigh, 
For some far-off country pine, 
And all joy of the present decline. 




























CHORUS OF RISHIS. 
Ah! Ravan, couldest thou not tell why? 
Knowest thou not the mark and sign 

Of the soul descended from on high, 
That claims its kindred with the sky ? 
To such no permanent rest is given 
Short of its native heaven. 

Love after love, joy after joy, 
Rejecting like a worn-out toy, 

Till upward ever drawn and tending, 
From trial cloud to cloud ascending ; 
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All earthly hopes away are cast, 


All earthly loves resigned and past, 
And the spirit so weak and weary deemed, 
Enlightened, strengthened, and redeemed, 
Triumphant rests at last, 
Never again to roam, 
In its own, its native home, 
Its love primordial, and its last 


The Love divine! 


RAVAN. 


Oft would she steal away 


To sit and think alone, 


Seated apart on some grey stone, 

Or from the lattice of ruin lone 

With moss and ivy all overgrown, 
Watch the receding day, 
Or the moon as it rose over hills and bay, 
Or upward turn her gaze afar 
Upon some solitary star, 

Its bright eye tearful as her own. 

She loved to look upon the sea, 

In whatever fitful mood it might be— 

To watch its swelling, white-crested waves 
Dash with a hollow sound 
And a hollower re-bound 

Among the rugged rocks and caves 


That hem it round. 


She loved the moaning of the wind, 

For it harmonised with her pensive mind ; 
And, were no profane intruder there, 

lier amber tresses she would unbind 
And woo it to sigh thro’ her hair. 

Oft to her ear she would hold a mottled shell, 

And listen as if to sounds that she knew full well, 
And loved, and heard with deep emotion, 

For they seemed over memory’s track 

To bring all her childhood back. 

And some coral-embowered home that lay 


Far, far, far away 


In the depths of the dark blue ocean. 





Oft I wondered who could she be, 


This wonderful being, thus linked with me, 
Was she some fairy princess, or some syren of the sea ? 
For oft she was seen to sit alone on the rocks, 
Holding a mirror in her hand, dressing her flowing locks, 
And as she combed her amber hair, 

She sang again that low sweet song, 

That softly stole the waves along, 
And rose so mournful thro’ the air, 
The very sea-birds gathered round 
To hear so sweet and sad a sound. 


One thing in my dream I remember well, 
That 1 called her beloved Zingarel ; 

And from this, methinks, she must have been 
Some syren or nymph of the ocean green, 

For every one knows that the Zingarels 

Are the tiny rose-coloured mermaid belles 
That float on the waves in the summer calms, 


And sport about 


When the tide is out 
Round the beautiful Isle of Palms. 
On her wrist was bound an amulet 
Which she had never relinquished yet, 
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For an ancient sage named Rajarshi, 
When walking the earth, of old, in disguise, 
As a poor faquir, selling medical roots, 
And metallic powders and Tulsi shoots, 
And charms against agues and evil eyes, 
From her gracious hand, with that gracious smile 
That speaketh the heart without grudging or guile, 
Receiving food and a bright rupee 
In token of womanly charity ; 
Had gratefully bound it upon her arm 
As a precious talisman and charm 
To guard her from all future harm ; 


’Twas a tiny white cow of the sea, 

Not bigger I ween than a humble bee. 

In a chrystal grotto she was shut, 

And only now and then let out, 

For a minute or two, lest she should pout. 

In the deepest recesses of this grot 

Was a fairy lake, in a shady spot, 

Where miniature corals and sea-weed grew, 
And crystals, and pebbles, and speckled shells, 
And hanging spars like icicles, 

And tiny sea-flowers of every hue ; 

Here in this quiet, secluded lake, 

The little sea-cow would her pleasure take, 

And paddle about in the brine— 

Would swim, and feed 
On fresh sea-weed, 
And her name was Chrystalline. 


When you opened the grotto the little cow 
Would give a joyful, inaudible low, 

Then playfully come to the door and greet 
Your sense with her sanative breath so sweet, 
*Twas far more ravishing to the nose 

Than breath of jasmin, or the rose 

That on the Pahlavi mountain grows. 

But the little sea-cow had a diamond horn, 

That was sharp as a needle to the touch, 
And if either in love, or frolic, or scorn, 

You teased the little creature much, 

Or kept its grotto open long, 

It would suddenly make a rush at the door, 
For the creature tho’ little, was swift and strong, 
And half in anger, and half in joke, 

With its horn would give your nose such a poke 

As would make you stagger and roar ; 
But after a minute or two again 
Her sanative breath would ascend your brain, 
Tnfuse fresh vigour, assuage your pain, 

And leave you livelier than before. 


At this point the assembly is startled 
by a cry of grief, which is found to 
roceed from the Queen of Ravan, the 
*¢ dusky Mandodari.” She had been an 
attentive listener to the transcendental 
delivery of the Rishis, and reads in it 
her own displacement and disseverance 


is even to be feared, that the vast ma- 
jority would be in absolute despair at 
the idea of the relation continuing one 
tenth part of the time. Eventhose most 
happily circumstanced might wince a 
little at the a of such a dread- 
ful monotony of happiness! What? 


from Ravan. We believe few of our fair 
married readers would feel any very 

oignant emotions of grief, at being 
informed that some thousands of years 
hence, they would nolonger occupy their 
present relation to their husbands. It 


‘* toujours perdrix” through all eter- 
nity! It must be confessed the ‘* per- 
driz” should be a very bird of paradise, 
yea, a pheenix renewing its youth, like 
the eagles, not to weary and bore the 
** variam et mutabile” through so long 
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a duration. But in that circle of ideas 
in which Mandodari was brought up it 
is otherwise. The ideal of hi appiness 
to the Hindu female is a perpetuity of 
renewed union with the one “lord of her 
life.” And, as none of those who have 
been thus beatified have ever come 
back, and hinted what a bore the re- 
ality is, the ideal still maintains its 
pli ace, and serves its moral purpose, 

The Chorus, therefore, is compelled to 
find an adequate solution of the nodus, 
For Mandodari’s virtues and fidelity 
render it worthy of a vindicator ; and 
a perpetual the Oodicea is a part of their 
very office. ‘To the sad cry, therefore, 


“Woe! Woe! Woe! 
Whither shall poor Mandodari go ?” 


they administer what to the disinte- 
rested affection and elevated spiritual- 
ism of the dusky queen,—for notwith- 
standing the bulky corporeity which 
her name indicates, and which might 
render it a heavy infliction on the 
horses that would have, were she 
living in these modern times, to draw 
her carriage when she went out for an 
airing or drove to the band—notwith- 
standing this unfortunate ‘ stoutness,” 
the dusky Mandodari is clearly of a 
lofty and spiritual nature, and capab le 
of entire self-sacrifice, though the pow- 
erful spiritual element in her is uncon- 
scious, and unawakened by intelligence ; 
and to such a nature the Rishis ; admi- 
nister what is an ample consolation : 
though we fear the proud dames whose 
garments sweep the ground of modern 
drawing-rooms, and. their husband’s 
pockets into the bargain, would deem 
it rather humiliating. Mandodari is 
told not to mourn. She, too, the Cho- 
rus_informs her, stands in an eternal 
relation to Ravan ; and here follows an 
authoritative utterance on Hindu psy- 
chology, which we shall endeavour to 
render as intelligible in prose as so 
dark a subject can be made. The me- 
trical outpouring of the Chorus, like all 
metaphysics i in verse, would, we fear, 
be hopelessly obscure to the uninitiated 
reader. 

Any one who has ever dabbled in 
Hindu philosophy must have been 
somewhat puzzled by the three radical, 
shall we say prismatic, qualities, into 
which the primordial and eternal unity 
divides itself, when reflected in time, 
through the prism of Maya, into the 
multitudinous universe ; and of which 
every soul, while in this estranged 
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state, partakes in greater or less de- 
gree. These qualities, Tamas, Rajas, 
and Satva, have been translated gene- 
rally, the first, Darkness; the second, 
Passion or foulness (turbidness ?) ; the 
third, Truth or Goodness. Schlegel 
renders them caligo, impetus, essentia, 
the word Sat meaning primarily Being, 
and secondarily, Truth or Goodness, 
because that which beeth is alone true, 
and alone good. The Bhagavad Gita 
goes briefly into the subject of their 
nature and influence in the fourteenth 
Lecture. 

‘There are” (says Krishna, addressing 
Arjuna) “three Goon or qualitiesarising 
from Py rakreetee or nature: Satva 
truth, Raja passion, and Tama dark- 
ness; and each of them confineth the 
incorruptible spirit in the body. ‘The 
Satva-Goon, because of its purity, is 
clear and free from defect, and en- 
twineth the soul with sweet and plea- 
sant consequences, and the fruit of 
wisdom. The Raja-Goon is of a pas- 
sionate nature, arising from the effects 
of worldly thirst, and. imprisoneth the 
soul with the a produc ed 
from action. ‘The Zama-Goon is the 
offspring of ignorance, and the con- 
founder of all the faculties of the mind, 
and it imprisoneth the soul with in- 
toxication, sloth, and idleness. The 
Satva-Goon prevaileth in felicity, the 
Raja in action, and the Tama, having 
possessed the soul, prevaileth in intox- 
ication. When the Zama and the 
Raja have been overcome, then the 
Satva appeareth ; when the Raja and 
the Satva, the Tama; and when the 
Tama and the Sutra, the Raja. When 
Gnan, or wisdom, shall become evident 
in this body at all its gates, then shall 
it be known that the Satva-Goon is 
prevalent within. ‘The love of gain, 
industry, and the commencement of 
works, intemperance, and inordinate de- 
sire, are produced from the prevalency 
of the Raja-Goon, whilst the tokens 
of the Zama-Goon are gloominess, 
idleness, sottishness, and distraction of 
thought. When the body is dissolved, 
whilst the Satva-Goon prevaileth, the 
soul proceedeth to the regions of those 
immaculate beings who are acquainted 
with the Most High. When the body 
findeth dissolution whilst the Raja-Goon 
is predominant, the soul is born again 
amongst those who are attached to the 
fruits of their actions. So, in like 
manner, should the body be dissolved 
whilst the Zama-Goon is prevalent, 
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the spirit is conceived again in the 
wombs of irrational beings. The fruit 
of good works is called Satvika and 
pure; the fruit of the Raja-Goon is 
pain, and the fruit of the Zama-Goon 
is ignorance. From the Satva is pro- 
duced wisdom, from the Raja, cove- 
tousness, and from the Jama, madness, 
distraction, and ignorance. Those of 
the Satva-Goon mount on high ; those 
of the Raja stay in the middle ; whilst 
those abject followers of the Tama- 
Goon sink below.” 

But in other authorities the Tamas 
quality appears more clearly explained, 
and from this it is evident that its de- 
merit is negative. It is the absence 
of all knowledge, feeling, motion, pene- 
trability, transparency. It is in fact, 
what may appear a strange expression, 
the moral basis of matter ; or, in other 
words, that stolid state or form of 
spirit, which causes it to appear and 
be what we call matter. 

Makunda Raja, in his relation of the 
order of creation, [Viveka Sindhu, 
Section III. y. 72, 73] says :— 


“Know the three-fold egoity or self-con- 
sciousness [ Ahankara] to be the Satvika, or 
self-consciousness of Truth or Goodness ; the 
Rajasa, or self-consciousness of Passion ; and 
the Tamasa, or self-consciousness of Dark- 
ness ; in each of which respectively, a power 
or energy peculiar to it, appears radiantly 
developed. 

“Tn the self-consciousness of Truth or 
300dness, is the power or energy of know~ 
ledge or wisdom; in the self-consciousness 
of Passion, resideth the power or energy of 
action ; in the self-consciousness of Darkness, 
existeth incessantly the power or energy of 
substance or matter (dravya).” 


The Tamas quality, therefore, we 
may consider as the great character- 
istic of brute matter, insensibility, 
opacity, cold obstruction, immovabi- 
lity ;—in optics, the dark purple or 
violet ray ;—in morals, the sluggish, 
material, brutish tendency. Its highest 
form of organic development goes not 
beyond the mere animal life and the 
region of sense. 

The Rajas is the characteristic of 
moral life, or soul; the dark opacity 
is penetrated with a fiery and turbid 
glare, but not yet rendered purely 
transparent; the cold obstruction and 
insensibility are wakened into pangs 
of painful movement ; the dark purple 
or violet has kindled into the red ray. 
The sensational has struggled into the 
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emotional; sentiment has supplanted 
sense and blind impulse. 

The Satva is the characteristic of 
spirit ; spirit indeed still in antithesis 
to body and soul, to matter and life; 
and, therefore, though bright, lumi- 
nous, and glorious, still partaking of 
distinction, and bound in the chains 
of individuality and limitation; the 
orange ray in optics, ready to escape 
and lose itself in the pure light. The 
feeling soul compelled by suffering into 
a profounder self-consciousness and 
reflection, passion has risen into reason 
and knowledge. Self-knowledge, rea- 
soning outward, progresses into uni- 
versal sympathy. ‘The life of emotion 
reaches its consummation, and all other 
passions expire in giving birth to an 
eternal sentiment of justice and love, 
which are ultimately one. 

Thus, as sense was wakened into 
passion or sentiment—sentiment itself 
has risen into eternal principle: and, 
as the sensual life of blind animal im- 
pulse was kindled into the heroic life 
of passion, the latter is, in turn, by 
reflection and knowledge, elevated into 
the calm regions of ideal or spiritual 
life, in which Rishis, and Munis, and 
Kavis, sages and saints, prophets and 
poets divine, live a life of eternal labor 
in unbroken tranquillity ; labour ‘ un- 
hasting, unresting’”—not demiurgic 
but sabbatical, [in that sense in which 
it is said ** The father worketh hither- 
to’’]. 

Still beyond the isolated Satva 
quality is a sphere called the pure 
Satva, which must be considered to 
denote essentia pura, pure being, pure 
truth, pure goodness—viewed as one 
simple essence. This seems attained 
only when all isolation is renounced ; 
when the Satva, re-entering predomi- 
nant into the Rajas and Tamas, and 
penetrating them with its influence, 
all three isolated prismatic rays coa- 
lesce into pure universal light, and a 
consciousness of divine re-union. Or, 
as Hippolytus says—if Hippolytus be 
the author of the Oxford MSS.— 
*‘when man becomes God;” or, as 
Alfonso Liguori, therein translating 
the Spanish of St. Theresa, expresses 
it in his theology [Oratio Meditationis], 
** Anima fit unum quid cum Deo,”— 
when the plastic, and the emotional, 
and the ideal, become absolutely one, 
and there is, properly speaking, neither 
matter, nor soul, nor spirit, but some- 
thing which is all and yet none of these 
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—call it Bramh; call it the constant 
or eternal Life [nitya] ; call it, if you 
will, that true Hindu trinity in unity 
— Sacu— Cain — Ananpa-GHana — 
** Sorrparity of Beinc, Taoucut, and 
Joy,” in which the eternal going-forth 
and reintrocession of the One, is ex- 
pressed in the most perfect harmony 
with the deepest speculation of Platon- 
ism, and still more so with the pro- 
foundest development of Johannic 
Christianity. 

Sat—absolute self-existing Berne— 
develops in itself self-consciousness 
{Ahankara] ; instinctive Being or Life 
becomes Cut, i.e., Tuoucut, or 
Reason reflecting on its own nature— 
the internal Worp or Locos, which 
says, “I am Bramh or the Self- 
existent.” From the self-conscious 
Thought contemplating its own eternal 
Being, from the eternal Being develop- 
ing into perpetual self-consciousness, 
Thought, or Reason, is an eternal 
breathing forth of Ananpa, Joy, or 
Love, and these three are in one 
Guana or Souipariry. 

Out of the purple or dark Violet has 
struggled the Red: out of the Red is 
breathed the Orange. The movement 
of the Orange Joy is three-fold. If, 
holding to its root in the Red, it goeth 
forth in a circle according to pravritti, 
or procession, till it re-enters the pri- 
mordial Violet, it produces the glad 
Green of universal nature, wherein all 
living things rejoice, and on which the 
fuiries love to dance. If, preferring 
the way of Nivritti or retrocession into 
itself—it re-enters its fountain the 
Red, and their common fountain the 
Violet, all three coalesce, and merge 
into pure light—then the Red is sub- 
ject unto the Violet, and Light is all 
in all. 

If casting itself off from its fountain 
the Red, and not tending towards their 
common parent the Violet, it seeks to 
stand alone, it becometh, in its proud 
isolation, a deadly, venomous yellow, 
the colour of serpents, and dragons, 
and irredeemable Bramha-Rakshasas. 

The Titanic nature is not of this 
kind: for though the Tamas nature 
immensely predominates, it still par- 
takes largely of the Rajas, and in lesser 
measure of the Satva quality. The 
problem to be solved in the case of 
Titanic Ravan—and in greater or less 
degree of every human soul, in propor- 
tion as it partakes of the Titanic nature, 
as all in their emerging must in some 








measure—is, how shall the Tamas be 
changed into the Satva, or penetrated 
and ruled by it ?—how shall matter re- 
ascend and become spirit?—the gross 
darkness and stolid stupidity of the 
tree or the animal be illumined into self- 
consciousness, reflection, reason, know- 
ledge ?—the brute self-concentration 
be kindled into universal sympathy 
and love ?—the blind instinct and coarse 
desires of the Titan, or Titanic man, 
be sublimed into the eternal conscious 
principles, self-renunciation, and pure 
ideality of the divine life ? 

This can only be accomplished in one 
way, and that way lies through the 
Rajas—the life of passion—the life of 
suffering. The result of every passion 
of our nature, even love, nay of love 
more than of all others, is suffering 
and sorrow. ‘The first awakening of 
unconscious matter into the conscious- 
ness of mere animal life is through 
physical pain ; and the process is carried 
still further by the mental suffering 
which is the very nature of the soul’s 
emotional life. 

Through the anguish of the fire alone 
can the black coal of the mine become 
transmuted into light. And so the 
sorrow and anguish, which result in- 
evitably from the passions in the Rajas, 
or emotional life, constitute the puri- 
fying fire designed to purge away the 
dross of our Titanic nature, and trans- 
mute it into the pure Satva, where 
purity, goodness, and truth, are predo- 
minant. Brute appetite and blind im- 
pulse are first snag by passion ; 
and passion working, through sorrow 
and the reflexion and sympathy which 
sorrow begets, its own extinction, 
finally merges in, and is swallowed up 
in love and absolute resignation. This 
philosophy seems to rest on a basis of 
unquestionable truth. For, understood 
in all its depth, it is identical, in ulti- 
mate results, with the way of the Cross. 

Upon this psychological basis the 
Chorus offers consolation to Mando- 
dari. She is the complement of the 
Tamas quality in Ravan’s nature. The 
Tamas too partakes of good: it contains 
within itself potentially both the Rajas 
and the Satva, which only require to 
be evolved from it: nay, it is the 
necessary basis or adhishtan, without 
which they could have no place. Like 
the black flint of the desert, it is cold, 
dark, insensible, motionless ; but within 
it is the movement, the fire, and the 


anguish of the Rajas, and the light and 
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joy of the Satva. And in proportion 
to the large basis of the Tamas quality 
is the intensity and power of that 
Rajas fire, and Satva light, which 
movement can evolve: a view in re- 
markable harmony with the conclusions 
of modern phrenology; where it is 
found that, for heroic greatness and 
energy of character, no development 
of the moral and intellectual organs, 
however favourable, is sufficient, with- 
out a powerful basis in the organs of 
destructiveness, combativeness, and the 
other animal or Tamas energies of 
man. The Jamas, ina word, to repeat 
a former illustration, is the coal, with- 
out which there is no fire, no steam, 
no light. ‘The Zamas portion, there- 
fore, of our being, for its normal de- 
velopment, requires its appropiate 
guardianship of love; for in the very 
lowest spheres of existence, in the 
plastic and even the seemingly, but 
only seemingly, dead atomic region, 
love is ever manifest in some cognate, 
and there cognisable form ; and is the 
worker and preserver of existence there. 
So long as the Tamas or Titanic 
nature is predominant in Ravan, whe- 
ther that be for a whole life, or only a 
portion of it, Mandodari is his neces- 
sary and tutelary co-ordinate, for she 
has the Tamas, or dark plastic love. 
Devoid of passion, or heroic sentiment 
—unawakened to the Satva element 


within her, a stranger to the light of 


knowledge and ideality—she possesses 
the simple, unreflecting, spontane- 
ous kindness of nature, the plastic, 
cherishing affection of the negro wo- 
man. In his present stage of develop- 
ment these are what the Titan needs. 
When he comes home from the battle, 
she will have a warm cake and smoking 
kid ready for his exhausted frame and 
craving appetite; she will fill his Titanic 
oblet with mashaks of fresh mirth- 
inspiring wine ; she will sit and shampoo 
his weary limbs, as if she were kneading 
a loaf; she will perhaps touch her banjo, 
and animate his spirits with a wild, 
though not unmelodious chant, or 
sing him to sleep with some simple 
monotonous song; and, taking a chawri 
of peacock’s feathers, whisk the flies 
from his face, till she herself is overcome 
by the drowse, and sinks to sleep by 
his side. 
But when this stage is passed, when 
the influence of appetite and brute im- 
ulse is surmounted, and Ravan is ripe 
for entering the higher career of true 
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passion and heroic sentiment, through 
which alone he can be fitted for the 
still higher sphere of ideal life nourished 
by a spiritual love, then a higher nature 
must be placed in relation with him ; 
a nature which, possessing sufficient 
yower of beauty to inspire him with 
Soa and suflicient sympathy with the 
nobler side of his own nature to attract 
his affections, shall yet present the 
most rigid antithesis to that nature, 
wherever it is defective and requires 
elevation or change. With a purity 
and gentleness which shall rebuke his 
‘Titanic coarseness and ferocity; with 
an intuitive sense of right and truth 
which shall lay mountains of reasoning 
low with a word; with a lofty scorn of 
every divergence or short-coming, 
which sball sting him into an emulating 
pursuit of absolute, heroic good; with 
an intelligence which shall appreciate 
and stimulate his own, and a feminine 
ideality which shall reveal to him the 
inferiority of his own grosser nature, 
and lead him to know and worshi 

ideal beauty ; with a tenderness which 
shall sink deeper into his soul than 
every other quality, and make every 
sorrow or suffering falling upon her 
beloved head, and every hiding of the 
face of her love, bitter to his soul as 
death ;— out of the anguish to be 
wrought in his nature by these complex 
emotions, he is destined to emerge, 
purified, ennobled and refined, into a 
higher nature. 

When the time comes that Ravan 
is capable of undergoing this process, 
Mandodari will be no longer suited for 
his companion and partner, no longer 
capable of appreciating his nature, or 
deriving happiness from an equal com- 
panionship with him. 

When this period, therefore, arrives, 
Mandodari’s task as companion and co- 

artner ends; but not her offices of 
aes or her relation to Ravan, 
Though his Tamas nature shall then 
be no longer predominant, and 
shall only exist as the basis which 
affords fuel to higher emotions, it is 
not annihilated. His Jamas, or animal 
man, will still require cherishing ; the 
more so as he himself will now beneglect- 
ful of it. Mandodari will still be with 
him, but she wiil have receded into the 
lower relation, in which such services 
can be most appropriately rendered ; 
and, with the same simple tenderness 
that now characterises her as the 
Titan’s wife, she will minister to him 
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then as an attendant, and nurse him in 
his illness and in sorrow. And this is 
the destiny which, as we hinted above, 
may appear a humiliating change to 
most of our fair readers. But it need 
not, and ought not ; for there is no vio- 
lent contrast in that future destiny to 
awaken such a feeling. United to one 
in the same Tamas sphere of life as 
herself, Mandodari in that future birth 
will become a mother, and a desolate 
widow. Needing protection, she will 
fini it under the shadow of Ravan, in 
his future appearance on earth. She 
will experience unvarying kindness and 
unbounded trust at his ha ands, and will 
return it with affectionate fidelity. A 


perfect sympathy shall establish itself 


between them—not as equals, but be- 
fitting their new relation. A benevolent 
and gracious kindness on his part— 
respect, gratitude, and maternal watch- 
fulness over his welfare on hers. Ravan 
will seal the bond between them by pa- 
rental care of her dying son, and she 
will have ample scope for repaying love 
for love in her own sphere. For, it is 


not the least of the consolations award- 
ed to Mandodari by the Rishis, that 
the beautiful, but pensive and myste- 
rious, Zingarel, of whose destiny, sup- 


planting, as it is doomed to do, her 
own, she entertains the jealousy natural 
to her position, is destined to be, 
conjointly with Ravan, one of the 
chief objects of her own future affection, 
and almost maternal care. She will 
wait upon, and gaze on her with 
wonder, as a being incomprehensible, 
whom she might almost worship, and 
yet one whom she cannot help loving 
as fondly, and as freely, as if she were 
her own infant; she will nurse all 
her children ; she will fondle and carry 
in her arms one cherished boy when 
he is snatched away ; and will mourn 
her Indrajit a second time in the 
beloved Floribel. She will nurse Zin- 
garel herself witha mother’s tenderness, 
when her frame has given way, and her 
mind has become clouded; and ere 
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her pilgrimage to the mournful and 
silent land described in Ravan’s dream, 
the last kiss imprinted by the wan lips 
of the weeping wanderer, on le saving 
the beautiful Isle of Palms, shall be 
on the dusky but faithful cheek of her, 
within whose body the spirit of Man- 
dodari shall then be tabernacled. Nor 
is this all. Disasters not yet told by 
Ravan are gathering in that dream of 
futurity ; and when they occur—when 
Zingarel i is far from Ravan—'tis her 
faithful and tender spirit—Mandodari’s 
—that shall be near him, to soothe, to 
cherish, to console, and to support him, 
in the hour of his anguish and isolation. 
At the announcement of such a 
destiny, the honest heart of Mando- 
dari swells, and her eyes kindle and 
fill with tears of affectionate joy—for- 
getful of self, forgetful of everything 
but the happiness of ministering to 
Ravan! So fully does love partake of 
nobleness, of divinity, in however 
humble a sphere of the universe it is 
manifested! And here some grave 
questions arise. Why should not so 
noble, though si imple a love, merit to 
rise, like Ravan’s own nature, into the 
Rajas sphere, and be his future com- 
panion, as now, in lieu of Zingarel? 
When Ravan, surmounting the Jajas 
sphere, shall ascend to the Satva, must 
he have a third partner of his spirit, 
and must Zingarel be superseded by 
another, as Mandodari by her? Does 
the spirit of the male alone progress 
through eternity, and is that of the 
female, b y whose aid his nature ascends, 
bound and stationary for ever? If not, 
if Zingarel progresses into the Satva, 
why not Mandodari into the Rajas? 
These questions all pass before the 
mind of Ravan ; but he defers asking 
them, till he has concluded the relation 
of his dream. He will then seek, and 
receive, a solution of these mysteries 
from the Chorus. For the present, the 
first Kanda of the Sabha Parva closes, 
and the curtain descends upon the joy- 
ful tears of the consoled Mandodari. 
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ON THE SITE OF THE DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


Srmr— Whatever respects the facts recorded in Scripture must always be deemed 
of high importance. 

In Tue Dustin Untversiry Macaztne for this present September, there is a 
paper by your correspondent, ‘J. W. C.,” in which he gives an account of the 
recent travels of M. de Sauley. I have not had an opportunity of perusing that 
work; but, concluding that your correspondent’s account of it is correct, I shall 
venture to offer a few observations upon that part of it which respects the site of 
the destroyed Cities of the Plain of Jordan. 

My remarks will be more intelligible, if I copy that portion of your correspon- 
dent's paper to which I refer :— 

‘*M. de Sauley had long looked toward the shores of the Dead Sea and the 
land of the Moabites as a mysterious terra incognita, of which so many strange 
legends had been promulgated, that he became ardently desirous to examine 
them on the spot, and separate, if possible, the real from the imaginary, by per- 
sonal investigation. In this difficult journey very few had preceded him, From 
a close perusal of Scriptural texts and classical authorities, in the original tongues, 
he had adopted certain theories of his own, in opposition to others sanctioned by 
longcurrency and general acceptation, particularly as regards the condemned cities 
of the Pentapolis, including the guilty Sodom and Gomorrah. Why, in the face 
of direct assertion to the contrary, if should ever have been supposed that these 
cities were submerged under the sea, which there and then was elevated for the 

urpose, it seems difficult to understand; but the fallacy, once started, estab- 
fished itself by degrees, and has been perpetuated by hereditary descent. The 
visible ruins of the Cities of the Plain our author believed to be still in existence. 
He expected to find—searched for, and found them; not under the troubled and 
infected waters of the salt inland lake, so erroneously set down as being at once 
their shroud and sepulchre, but on the shores and in the valleys, where they 
originally stood, and where he and his companions looked upon, and rode among 
their widely-extended remains, lying as they were overthrown, blasted by the 
fire of heaven, and scattered in awful desolation. 

*¢ Travelling along the line of shore from the mouth of Keedron, on the north- 
west, to that of the Arnon, in the eastern land of the Amorites, or more than 
three quarters of the whole circumference of the sea, they struck boldly into the 
south, and ventured into Karak, the modern capital of Moab. ‘They then re- 
turned by a different route, and passed successively through the ruins of Zeboim, 
Sodom, Zoar, and Admah, never before identified or believed to be in existenee, 
but palpable and traceable in their full extent ; placed exactly where Scriptural 
and classical authorities combine to place them, evidently reduced to their pre- 
sent state by voleanic agency and the effects of fire.” — Dustin University 
Macazine, Vol. XLII. pp. 367, 375. 

These statements profess to exhibit the views of M. de Saulcy ; and to them, 
as I understand him, “J. W. C.” gives his full adhesion. 

Now, since I certainly deem the whole theory directly contradicted by Taz 
ScrtPTURAL RECORD OF FACTS AS CONNECTED WITH GEOGRAPHY, though propounded, 
I doubt not, with the very best intentions, I cannot think myself out of place in 
distinctly specifying my objections. 

That it should ever have been supposed that the guilty cities were SUBMERGED 
under the sea, which then and there was evevateD for the purpose, is said by 
your correspondent to be, in the face of direct assertion to the contrary, both 
Scriptural and classical. 

Here we have two statements, NerrHer of which can be supported—the non- 
submersion of the cities, and the elevation of the sea. 

I. The alleged direct assertion to the contrary of the long established belief as to 
the geographical site of the destroyed cities, must be sought, according to 
«J. W. C.,” partly in classical, and partly in Scriptural authorities. 
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Now, to say nothing of the vagueness of those pagan writers who have, con- 
curred in specifying the facts, such as Diodorus, and Tacitus, and Strabo, and 
Pliny, and Solinus, their statements, from the mere circumstance of their chro- 
nological lateness, can be of no evidential value either pro or con. The point 
must obviously be determined by the very ancient written narrative of Moses, 
which, to its antiquity, adds the seal of inspiration, precluding all possibility of 
an inaccurate statement of facts. 

W hat, then, does this narratve teach us ? 

Why, it most unequivocally pronounces that the guilty cities were geographi- 
cally situated, not on the narrow margin of the present Dead Sea, where M. de 
Saulcy thinks he has discovered their ruins, but in the rich plain of Jordan, de- 
scribed as well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and compared to the Garden of the Lord, as exemplified by the fer- 
tile and flat land of Lower Egypt—Gen. xiii. 10. 

Where this flat, and fertile, and well watered Jordanic plain was, there, ac- 
cording to Scripture, stood the guilty cities. Hence, they are fitly and con- 
sistently termed the Cities of the Plain: that is to say, the plain through the 
midst of which the river Jordan then flowed: otherwise, it could with no pro- 
priety have been denominated the plain of Jordan.—Gen. xiii. 12, 10. 

II. The geographical locality of this fertile plain, which was extensive enough 
to make Lot desire it for the pasturage of his numerous herds and flocks, 
agreeably to the nomadic habits of the East, is the next point to be ascertained: 
and this is a matter of prime importance to the present question; for, if we 
can ascertain the geographical locality of the pluin, it is quite clear that we 
shall also ascertain the geographical locality of the cities. 

Now, it is obvious that a well-watered plain, termed the whole plain of Jor- 
dan (Gen. xiii. 10), and chosen by Lot as much preferable to the plains in the 
south of Canaan for the purpose of extensive pasturage, can by no possibility 
be the narrow margin of the present Dead Sea, even though, previous to the 
catastrophe, it was not volcanically blasted as at present. Such a strip of land 
at the foot of lofty mountains both on the west and on the east, if we suppose 
the Dead Sea to have been ¢hen in existence, answers not to the character 
of a fertile plain, well watered everywhere, and compared to the Delta of Lower 
Egypt. ‘The plain chosen by Lot, musi, on the contrary, have been the plain 
watered by the southern Jordan ; for, in point of fact, the Dead Sea was not 
then in existence, though it now occupies the region between the mountains of 
Judah and the mountains of Moab, which was previously occupied by that 
great and eminently fertile plain. 

This point is fully established by more than a single fact. 

Burkhardt has ascertained, that, after flowing through the great plain, and 
after having been made to irrigate it by various artificial, or perhaps natural, 
channels, like the Nile in Egypt, the Jordan again became contracted, and, 

assing along a rocky and now deserted bed, ultimately fell into the eastern 
orn of the Red Sea. 

Accordingly, we are told that, when Lot separated from Abram, after they 
had been jointly pasturing their cattle in the southern plains of the land of Ca- 
naan, he journeyed Eastwarp, inasmuch as he had chosen for himself all the 
plain of Jordan.—Gen. xiii. 11, 12, 18. 

From these ascertained points, nothing can be more clear, than that the 
whole of the once fertile plain of Jordan is now covered by the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Consequently, since the guilty Cities of the Plain, as the very name 
descriptively imports, were built in different parts of this plain, they also, or 
what remains of them, must be now similarly covered by the same great 
asphaltic lake. 

With this exactly accord the Scriptural accounts of the movements of 
Lot :— 

** Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan: and Lot dwelled in the Cities of the 
Plain, and pitched his tent toward Sodom.” —Gen. xiii. 12. 

That is to say: Lot, for the convenience of pasturage, moved about from 
one city of the plain to another, until he had finally pitched his tent toward So- 
dom, shortly before the occurrence of the fearful volcanic eruption. Uléi- 
mately, however, we find him occupying a house in Sodom, while, doubtless his 
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herdsmen were then pasturing his cattle in the immediately neighbouring part 
of the great plain.—Gen. xix. 1-6. 

3. I do not at all dispute, that M. de Saulcy found some ruins on the blasted 
margin of the Lake; but we cannot, in defiance of all Scriptural evidence, ad- 
mit them to have been the ruins of Zeboim, Sodom, Zoar, and Admah. 

Zoar, in truth, was not destroyed at all; but was still in existence when 
Josephus wrote; and, as for the ruins seen by M. de Saulcy on the surface a 
the lava, that very circumstance, even independently of the geographical im- 
possibility, proves, that they could not have been the ruins of the destroyed 
cities of the plain. 

II. But your correspondent thinks it quite absurd to suppose that the sea was, 
then and there, elevated to its present height for the purpose of submerging the 
cities. 

1. I may be mistaken ; but this remark seems to imply, that, in his opinion, 
the Dead Sea was always where it now is: whence he pronounces it absurd to 
imagine, that, for the purpose of submerging the cities, it was suddenly elevated 
to its present height. 

If I have erred in supposing such to be his view, I heartily beg his pardon. 
Still, I know not where he can have learned his idea, that the Dead Sea has 
been elevated to a level higher than that which it had prior to the occurrence of 
the catastrophe. If it existed at all before the destruction of the cities of the 

lain, its level must, at that time, have sunk, instead of being elevated. For it 
is well known, that, so far from its waters being elevated, they are depressed 
(uniess my memory fails me) to about 1,800 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean, and consequently below the nearly equal level of the Red Sea. 

2. This depression fully accounts for the fact of their no longer emptying 
Semaiers as Burkhardt found they had once done, into the eastern horn of the 

ed Sea. 


“ The prolongation of the valley of the Jordan,” says Colonel Leake—no mean authority 
in matters of antiquarian research—“ which completes a longitudinal separation of Syria, 
extending for three hundred miles from the sources of that river to the eastern branch of 
the Red Sea, is a most important feature in the geography of the Holy Land, indicating 
that the Jordan once discharged itself into the Red Sea; and confirming the truth of that 
great volcanic convulsion described in the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, which interrupted 
the course of the river, which converted into a lake the fertile plain occupied by the cities of 
Adma, Zeboim, Sodom, and Gomorrah, and which changed all the valley to the southward 
of that district into a sandy desert.”——Preface to Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, pp. v. vi. 


3. Colonel Leake’s opinion is precisely the same as my own; and, as it is de- 
duced from Scriptural testimony, combined with ascertained matter of fact, I do 
not very well see how it can be erroneous. 

When the original level of the fertile plain, through which the Jordan flowed 
in its way to the Red Sea, was voleanically changed by a violent depression or 
sinking of the ground, the stream of Jordan could, of course, no longer reach its 
ancient outlet ; but, flowing into the vast gulf, which has been actually sounded 
by Captain Lynch, gradually formed an immense lake, which thenceforward 
covered both the plain and the cities, and which (most probably through constant 
evaporation) never attained a higher level than the present comparatively low 
level of 1800 feet beneath that of the Mediterranean. 

4. In the Scriptural account of the catastrophe, no mention is or could be 
made of the lake ; because the Jordan had not then formed it, by filling up the 
huge chasm. 

ence, we are consistently told, that when Abram gat up early in the 
morning of the following day, he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward atu the land of the plain: and lo, the smoke of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace.—Gen. xix. 27, 28. 

He saw no lake ; because, in so short a time, no lake could have been formed b 
the influx of the Jordan. But when Moses wrote, some centuries later than the 
occurrence of the catastrophe, a lake had then been formed by the constant in- 
flux of the river. 

Of this fact he quite incidentally informs us. The battle of the kings was 
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fought in the vale of the Siddim, and the neighbourhood of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah (Gen, xiv. 8.) This vale, therefore, must have been some part of the great 
Plain of Jordan, now covered by the Dead Sea. Accordingly, Moses expressly 
tells us, that the Dead Sea of his time coincided with the quondam vale of the 
Siddim. 

All these (kings), says he, were joined together in the vale of the Siddim, 
WHICH IS THE SALT SEA (Gen. xiv. 3.) 

The quondam vale, or plain-like valley, between the mountains of Judah on 
the west, and the mountains of Moab on the east, had, when Moses wrote, be- 
come, by the constant influx of the Jordan, what he calls rue Satr Sea. 

5. That M. de Saulcy discovered certain ruins on the blasted margin of the 
lake, and that the volcanic character of the margin is a most decided confirma- 
tion of the Mosaic account, I make no doubt ; but such a discovery affords no 
very logical proof that they were the ruins of the destroyed cities. 


“There repose,” as your correspondent remarks, ‘‘ those gloomy waters. No sounds of 
the busy stirring world without can penetrate the frowning barrier of voleanic ramparts, 
hurled upon each other in wild confusion, by which they are encircled.” 


Yet, in this narrow margin, and on the top of the lava—for otherwise they 
could not have been seen—M. de Saulcy would place, far removed from the centri- 
cal region of what was once an ample and proverbially fertile plain, the destroyed 
Cities of the Plain of Jordan; and your correspondent sanctions his arrange- 
ment. 

6. The small town of Bela, or Zoar, which was not destroyed with the other 
cities, but which was saved from overthrow at the petition of Lot, that he might 
escape thither, must, according to the subsequent journeying of the patriarch, 
have been situated quite at the south-eastern extremity of the great plain, and at 
the foot of those mountains which afterwards constituted the land of his son, 
Moab. To these mountains he finally withdrew, from a distrustful fear that 
Zoar, though spared for a season, would be ultimately destroyed like the other 
cities. —Gen, xix. 30. 

7. I have now, with Scripture in my hand, given what I believe to be the true 
account of the Cities of the Plain, Captain Lynch, who sounded the Dead Sea, 
found the extraordinary phenomenon of a sudden dip of its bottom, from eighteen 
feet, as I recollect, to one thousand eight hundred feet. ‘This was the huge chasm 
which Jordan filled up so as to make the present lake; but the ground was vol- 
canically depressed to such a depth, that the river was henceforth cut off from its 
ancient course to the Red Sea. 


G. 8. Faner. 
Sherburn House, September | 9th, 1853. 
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A Night with the Mystics. 


A NIGHT WITH THE MYSTICS, 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


Tere are few things in the ordinary occurrences of life, which more severely 
try a man’s philosophy than a betrayal of confidence. If you be robbed on the 
highway, or over-reached in the mart, it is bad enough, heaven knows; but 
then you have in a great measure to blame yourself; you should have been 
armed against the one, and vigilant with the other. The wrongdoer has broken 
the Eighth Commandment ; and so you think the worse of him individually, and 
you separate him from his species in your thoughts. But the man who divulges 
the secret which, in the faith and truth of your heart, you have committed to 
his honour for safe custody; give me leave to tell you that he has thereby 
broken every commandment of the second table of the Dee: alogue. He has dis- 
honoured the parents who gave him birth—he has murdered Friendship—he has 
defiled the fair beauty of ‘Truth—he has robbed me of Faith; and he has coveted 
everything that is mine, when he uses them as his own. And what, if possible, 
is worse than all, such a one forces you, for his sake, to think less kindly of all 
human nature. 

From a wrong such as this I have lately suffered, and my wounds are yet too 
green for me to bear them with patience. Dear Public—for henceforth I shall 
make the whole world, from Spitzbergen to Cape Horn, my confidant, and 
thus secure myself from betrayal—dear Public, you all know how one Anthony 
Poplar, sometime my familiar friend, with whom I took sweet counsel, has of 
late divulged certain social passages of my life, which I had confidentially imparted 
to him, insomuch that the sayings and doings of a certain society of persons, 
whose modesty induced them to envelop themselves in all sorts of mystery, to 
conceal their names, to abandon their proper individualities, to meet in various 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners, have been proclaimed, as it were, with the 
yoice of a trumpet, and blazoned upon the scroll of fame, indicted, printed, 
ee and disseminated over the whole earth, in the pages of Tue Dvus1in 

NIVERSITY MaGazIne. 

Well, then, dear Public, now that the existence of ‘THe Mystics” is a 
great historical fact, as little to be doubted or denied as that of the Holy Inqui- 
sition, let us have no more concealment, but boldly admit it. Give me, then, 
a quiet half-hour, if you can spare it, when you are running on the rail, or 
steaming on the water, or smoking your cigar, or sipping j your ‘coffee, or sitting 
by the fire-side with your wife, ‘dear Public, and taking a little relaxation ; 
give me, I say, such a half-hour, and I shall enable you to spend it in very 
pleasant company. Such, atleast, 1 thought it, during my last night with the 
Mystics. 

*T was a lovely day and a lovely scene, when last the Mystic Brethren met toge- 
ther. I shall not state time or place more particularly than to say, the former 
was about the time when Her Most Gracious Majesty’s visit to Ireland brought 
hither many a distinguished man in the various departments of science, of Jite- 
rature, and of art; ‘and the latter was in the locality of one of those exquisite 
scenes which lie so lovingly around our fair city. Well, you know all about 
how we dine, and assume, as you may, that we never ate more heartily, hob- 
nobbed more cordially, or interchanged with more frankness and sincerity all 
the affectionate social amenities which flow from a community of feeling amongst 
men who are bound together by the great bond of intellectual citizenship, mem- 
bers of the great ‘* mysteries” of knowledge. 

Dinner is over ; the board is cleared of all that had so lately crowded it, and 
an unimpeded highway i is left for the passage of flask and flagon, which now 
travel steadily down either side of the table, pausing before each member 
while he supplies himself, as his taste dictates, from the plain, long-necked, 
amber-tinted flask, the sparkling decanter of transparent glass, or the opaque, 
my sterious-looking black bottle, which holds within its dark body a bright and 
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joyous spirit. The clock has just struck seven. The rich, mellow hues of the 
departing day are streaming in through the large casement which looks towards 
the south-west, and becoming momentarily softer and fainter, as the sun-painted 
clouds, of which they are the reflex, are losing their colouring. One has thrown 
open the window, and the fresh, sweet odour of flowers is borne in upon the 
evening air from the adjacent garden. The jocund ring of laughter—the many- 
toned voices of the speakers—here loud in gay sallies, there deep and earnest in 
the intercommunication of knowledge — all for a moment have become hushed 
simultaneously, and every eye is turned for a brief space of time to admire one 
of those glorious day-closes in early autumn, which in Ireland are so unsurpass- 
ably beautiful. There, in the far distance, were the hills of the county Dublin, 
and the more distant mountains of Wicklow, their fantastic outlines and finely- 
pointed cones softened down against the sky, and their sides painted a rich, deep 
purple, which is only found in climates where, from the density of the atmos- 
phere, the air-tints mellow and modify the light; and then the sky, filled with 
clouds that still in their height caught the light of the sun that had passed away 
from us, and gave it back to the world transmuted into hues of wonderful beauty. 
Here were fields of clouds, mottled with gold, and purple, and orange — there 
patches of blue and silver—and in another and a distant quarter, where the in- 
fluence of the light was fainter, one saw that pale-green which is not unfrequent 
in our evening skies. Passing from the heavens and the hill-tops, the eye ran 
along a rich expanse of finely-wooded scenery, till at length it reached the plea- 
sant green foreground where we were located. And now the soft, pale, dreamy 
twilight, is creeping over the heavens, and the long shadows of the trees that 
bad struggled into the room, and played along the walls, now flicker in a ghostly 
dimness, and fade, fade away, and at last disappear. What a pleasant light to 
talk in and to think in! How truth and fiction, the real and the unreal, then 
seem to blend together in the mind, even as light and darkness are mingling in 
the material world! I think we all felt the influence of the scene; and I know 
not what might have been the consequences, but that our Hochmystiker, 
with that knowledge of human feeling, quickness of perception and promptness 
of action, which form so large a portion of his Geet, at a glance dis- 
covered the dangerous tone of sentiment which was affecting our minds, and the 
cause of it, and lost no time in removing them. Promptly summoning one of 
the attendants, Wilddrake—for it was he—gave his orders in his own curt, abrupt 
manner— 

«*Shut the windows ; draw the curiains; bring lights. Gentlemen, attend to 
your glasses.” 

The orders were speedily executed by the servants; nor were the company 
less slow in their obedience. When we had thus cut off the world from without, 
we turned all our thoughts to the world within; and, as the lights grew strong 
and illumined the room, each one looked on the face of his friend, and felt that, 
for a while at least, our world was within that snug, cheery room—our thoughts 
and hearts due to the brotherhood around us. 

“Now,” cried Wilddrake, “‘to business. Bring hither the mace of oflice. 
Hollo, Schatsmeister-mystiker! Herr Bob.” 

Hereupon arose one from the lower end of the table—a small, smart, dapper 
young man, with a keen visage, bright black eyes, and black hair; and, going to 
a press near at hand, brought forth the symbol of authority. With great cere- 
mony he marched up the room, and laid it on the table before Wilddrake. 

“‘ Now,” said the Hochmystiker, with edifying gravity, and lifting up the mace 
horizontally with both hands— 

But you should know the form and fashion of our mace, or you will scarcely 
understand what is to follow. It was about three feet long, in colour it was dark 
brown, in form it was round, and in thickness it varied from three to four 
inches in diameter, coming to a point at one end, while the other glowed brightly 
as if ignited—in a word, it was a monster cigar. 

“«« Now,” said the Hochmystiker, “let us smoke the pipe of brotherhood—the 
cigarre mystike.” 

So saying, he placed the small end in his mouth with much solemnity, and 
then passed it to the person on his right hand, who went through the same cere- 
mony, and then sent it forward; and so, amid abundance of laughter, the 
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monster-weed traversed the table, down one side and up the other, till it reached 
the President again, and was placed across the table before him, supported by 
two glasses. 

‘I pronounce,” said Wilddrake, ‘the chapter now opened. Let the Archi- 
varmystiker bring forth the register.” 

That officer stepped forth. Who he was you may possibly divine—what he 
was, in outward configuration or inward diathesis, I, of all men, can least de- 
scribe, seeing that, firstly, I never saw his face in my life, and even had I done 
so I should, if St. James be right, straightway have forgotten what manner of 
man he was; and secondly, my knowledge of him is, alas! very defective, though 
T have all my life been endeavouring to become thoroughly acquainted with him. 
Thus much I can say, he has changed his outward features as often as the 
chameleon changes its colour. He came from the hand of God reasonably 
enough fashioned; he has been marred by disease and scarred by accident ; he 
has been variolographed, photographed, and lithographed to no end; he has 
been bedaubed by painters ; be-moulded by sculptors ; be-praised by his friends, 
and be-devilled by critics, till he knows no more of his own personal identity 
than I do. 

Well, he brought the book and placed it before the President. 

What a queer old book it was, to be sure! It was a plethoric little quarto, 
bound in antique boards, that had a dark, time-stained look ; quaint brass clasps 
held it together, and when it was opened the yellow parchment leaves were filled 
with illuminated characters, and gave forth ‘a very ancient and fish-like smell,” 
that impressed the beholders with great veneration. You would not have been 
surprised had some mystic assured you that it was the original book wherein 
Cadmus commenced his cyphering. 

The proceedings of the previous chapter were read and signed by the President. 

«J dala to be heard, most high Mystiness,” said Herr Bob, from the lower 
end of the table. ‘Is there rajgns—free speech, and a fair hearing ?” 

** You are out of order, Herr Bob. Sit down.” 

‘ Not on a question of privilege—a gross breach of privilege.” 

** Propound it, then,” said Wilddrake. 

** Yes, that I will. Brothers, you must know that we have been betrayed by 
one of our own order. I speak not now of certain pen-and-ink sketches of our 
persons and manners (here he looked hard at me) ; that’s neither here nor there. 

‘or one reader that will believe us to be flesh and blood, a score will assume 
that we are but fancy’s sketches—the idola of Slingsby there. But I allude to 
the fact, that our very Aabitat has been exposed to the gaze of the world, map- 
ped out, and spotted ; so that all tourists who henceforth go to see the scene of 
the Kirwan tragedy, will be sure to visit the scene of the Mystic Comedies; and 
Ireland’s Eye and the Baily Tavern will alike become places of disagreeable 
notoriety.” 

A Babel of sounds followed this announcement; laughter, groans, intona~ 
tions expressive of shame, sorrow, and indignation, all swelled and surged 
through the room, like the booming of billows upon a rocky shore. At length, 
the President calmed down the tumult to silence, and Herr Bob proceeded— 

** Here are my proofs ;” and he produced a small, neatly-printed volume. “A 
certain O’Gowan, as the Celts delight to call him, an antiquarian and topo- 
grapher, has Pp 

The President here interrupted Herr Bob. 

«Ts the accused present? If so, let him stand forth.” 

After a short pause, a personage arose midway down the table. A tall man, 
and lusty withal, of a sanguineous countenance, a bright, large, cheery eye, a 
high forehead, and a head from whose crown the light brown locks were begin- 
ning to retreat. 

* Here I am, Hochmystiker.” 

“‘Good ; now we shall go on regularly. Brother Rhadamanthus, come up 
hither; you shall sit beside us as our assessor. If there be any matter that 
transcends common sense, we shall assume it is within the province of common 
law, and shall hand it over to you to deal with.” 

The party thus invited arose with great gravity, and taking his place beside 
Wilddrake said— 
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**T will not shrink from the responsibility you impose upon me; though I must 
say the burden is very unequally divided. If you are to deal with whatever is 
common sense, and J with what isn’t, be daad, 1 know who'll have most to do.” 

«* Proceed now, Herr Bob, and make your charge,” said Wilddrake. 

** Ay, that’s common sense,” said Rhadamanthus. ‘* Prithoner, at the baar, 
hold up your hand, and listhen to the indictment; daat’s common law.” 

Herr Bob then proceeded— 

**T here charge yonder Faber, or O’Gowan, with having basely, treacherously, 
libellously, calumniously, and untruly forged, invented, printed, and published the 
following statement of, and concerning the Mystic brotherhood ; that is to say : 


“¢On the sloping ground which descends towards the shore, stands the Baily Tavern, 
which has been the favoured spot chosen occasionally for the meetings of some choice and 
kindred spirits, whose cultivated reunions are known to afford the enjoyment of social talent 
of the highest order. It is not our intention to withdraw the veil which “ the Mystics,” as 
they are denominated, have, with good taste, thrown around their literary meetings ; but it 
is known that many of the brilliant sallies, in prose or lyrical verse, which delight the 
world, in the pages of our popular periodical literature, have been traced, in their origin, to 
the inspiration derived from the social pleasures which have been shared in this spot, and 
elsewhere, by some of the most distinguished men of our day, who, it is believed, have not 
had reason to diminish their opinion of the brilliancy of Irish genius by their participation 
in the mystical meetings of the society of which we are not at liberty here more fully to 
speak.’ ” 


** How say you, prisoner ?—what's your plea?” asked Wilddrake. 

‘IT admit that I did write, print, and publish that statement; but I insist 
it is the truth.” 

«*Then, as you admit the fact, you plead guilty, of course,” said the Presi- 
dent; ‘‘ that’s common sense.” 

‘* But, as he justifies it, we'll enter a plea of not guilty ; daat’s common law,” 
added Rhadamanthus. 

The accused was now put on his trial. Evidence was adduced, of the most 
satisfactory character, to show, that not only had the Mystics not dined at the 
Baily Tavern, but that they had never dined upon any spot of the terrestrial 
globe ; and the motto of the club upon its armorial bearings, ‘ Jn Nubibus,”’ 
was produced, as a convincing proof of the fact. As the brotherhood, like the 
House of Commons, were judges in their own cases, it was unanimously decided 
that the accused was guilty. 

«I pray,” said Herr Bob, ‘that brother Slingsby be ordered to record the 
verdict, and that the President pronounce the sentence of the court.” 

« Brother Rhadamanthus,” said Wilddrake, ‘as junior Justice, be so good 
as to deliver the sentence.” 

**T can’t deny,” replied Rhadamanthus, “ that it comes within my province, 
seeing that the verdict is against all common sense. So here goes. Put for- 
ward the prithoner.” 

OGowan was haled up amidst abundance of mock gravity and ill-suppressed 
laughter. 

‘* I hope I'll be allowed to say a few words before sentence is passed,” said 
O'Gowan. 

«Certainly not,” said Rhadamanthus—’twould be contrary to all precedents 
in my court —‘ Castigatque auditque dolos’—I punish first, and hear after- 
wards. When you've undergone your punishment, we'll hear you, if you think 
‘twill do you any good. So, now, hold your tongue, and listen to your 
sentence— 

‘* Prithoner at the bar, Hubert O’Gowan, ahem! Prithoner, my maan, you 
have been indicted for that you, not having the fear of God before your eyes, but 
moved by the instigation of the Devil—diabolo tentante—did invent, forge, write, 
and publish the libellous statement with the various intents already mentioned, 
but which I shall not pain your feelings by recounting in detail, You hada 
mighty fair trial—everything considered, hem!—and have been found guilty upon 
the best evidence—I mean the best evidence that was at hand—had it been 
worse, ‘twould have done as well. I’m very sorry, sol am, to see so decent- 
looking a man in such a situation. I cannot find anything to extenuate your 
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crime. You weren't forced by poverty, which drives many a man into print, 
God help ’em, for you’re very well dressed, and look comfortable; neither were 
you led into error by those sharpers of publishers, for you’re a man of intelligence, 
and up to such chaps; but you appear to have been instigated by the cacoethes 
scribendi, that real devil, which has brought so many to ruin in all ages. Ne- 
vertheless the court is disposed to take your case into its merciful consideration. 
You have hitherto borne a pretty good character, considering you're an author. 
You have, as I am informed—though I don’t understand such matters myself— 
written some very good things about the old times of Ireland, when she was the 
great centre of learning—civil, religious, and political—and, indeed, the little 
book which has brought you into your present unhappy situation is, barring the 
passage already referred to, a very nice, entertaining, pleasant little book as any 
one could wish to have with him upon a summer-day’s ramble to Howth. For 
these reasons the sentence of the court is—ahem !—is, that you be amerced or 
fined in one dozen of champagne, to be drunk on the premises forthwith, and 
that you be confined in this room until the said fine be paid and disposed of in 
manner aforesaid, ahem !” 

I need scarcely say that this sentence was received with loud manifestations of 
the most intense satisfaction. Bishop exclaimed, with dramatic excitement— 


“« A Daniel come to judgment, yea, a Daniel. 
O wise and upright judge ; 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks !” 


*¢ Bedaad, I don’t know that,” said Rhadamanthus, stroking down his white 
locks significantly. ‘* However, let us have the champagne. ‘Then we'll drink 
O*Gowan’s health, and success to his little book ; and, with the President’s per- 
mission, I'll retire into private life, and give you a song.” 

‘‘In due course, Rhadamanthus,” said Wilddrake, “ after the Queen’s health 
and the charter toast.” 

These toasts were then successively given and drunk—the former with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm, by reason of her most gracious Majesty’s presence amongst 
us. After a pause, Wilddrake gave the health of O’Gowan, which was drunk in 
his own champagne with all the honours, and, when that worthy gentleman had 
returned thanks, the President said— 

*¢ Now, then, Brother Rhadamanthus, let’s have your song.” 

** I beg to premise,” said Rhadamanthus, “that I am in no way answerable 
for the fabrication of the mysterious song which I am about to sing. I think 
it necessary to say this, inasmuch as— whether truly or falsely, heaven only 
knows—I have got the credit or discredit, whichever it be, of the authorship of 
a certain song which I sometimes sing to the same air, upon the subject of a 
little accident at one of the Viceregal entertainments. I'll now sing you what 
Brother Slingsby is pleased to call 


CARMEN MYSTICUM 


a. F. SLINGSBEI IN LAUDEM ARTIS MUSIC. 


Then he cleared his throat up and down, by the double process of drinking 
first and coughing afterwards, and sung out lustily— 


I. 


Fratres Mystici, to-night—while mysteries we mingle, 

Mihi est propositum—I propose to jingle 

What you'll grant ’s a merry rant—'tis a chant bilingual, 

Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to tingle. 


Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 
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I. 
** Quem fecundi calices fecere non disertum ?” 
What “os” that wine-filled chalices will not soon make apertum ? 
So lift on high your cyathi, then jovially invert 'em : 
In music’s praise a song I'll raise—a carmen I've repertum. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


III. 
*« Musica est mentis,” sirs, ‘* medecina meste,” 
W hen round the board its sounds are poured, our mense become feste. 
Like flame ’twill through the vitals run, as subtle and as hasty ; 
Make dull souls glow, make quick the slow, and mollify the testy. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


IV. 
*¢ Dulcisonum reficit, tristia corda melos ;” 
That is, sweet strains will ease the pains of sad, and mad, and jealous; 
«*Regina Sensuum"’ she is, the *‘ Queen of Hearts,” they tell us, 
Howe’er she works her spells divine, by voice, or string, or bellows. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


Ve 
The poor who toil in ceaseless moil, with song make light their labour, 
The maidens’ feet trip gay and fleet, to sound of pipe and tabor ; 
The drum and fife in battle’s strife, when clash and flash the sabre, 
Dispel all fright, and cowards fight as brave as bravest neighbour. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


VI. 

Who knows not well how down in hell famed Orpheus played the devil— 
How all the hosts of gods and ghosts, paused each from toil or revel ; 

Alecto slept, and Pluto wept, and Cerberus grew civil, 

While sweet he played his dear-loved maid throughout the realms of evil ? 

Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


vil. 
Or why in verse need I rehearse the story of Amphion, 
Whose lyre moved rocks, and stones and stocks, and tamed the wolf and lion? 
Or how, when flung the waves among, the wat'ry waste to die on, 
The dolphins mute, charmed by his lute, in triumph bore Arion ? 
Chorue—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


VIII. 
Once on a time such strains sublime Timotheus, the musician, 
Rang from his lyre, he set on fire the world-subduing Grecian ; 
And they who prance in Vitus’ dance are saved by no physician, 
But find a cure, both sweet and sure, when soothed by sounds Elysian. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 
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IX, 

Though “ dwwixxavy’ sor 'sewror wéveimn,” says Menander, 

Which means that Music is to Love a most inciting pander ; 

I hold that heaven no gift has given that’s holier or grander 

Than that blest art that swayed the heart of Saul and Alexander. 

Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


Xs 
Then Mystic Brothers, celebrate with me this art mysterious, 
The mystery of Melody, that like strong wine can cheer us ; 
And when at last our day is past, and night is drawing near us, 
May angels throng around with song, and chanting, heavenward bear us. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears 
to tingle. 


When the clatter of the final chorus had subsided —Wilddrake was again on 
his legs— 

o a Mystici,” said he, ‘as Brother Slingsby calls us, ours is a glorious 
fraternity. Knowledge, our divine parent, permeates the whole earth, and so 
we have brethren in the most distant regions of the world. Though animal 
magnetism be but a philosophic dream or a poetic hallucination, still do the 
souls of our brothers intercommunicate ; and the Mysrics, despite of space and 
time, hold a spiritual intercourse, constant, complete, and endearing. The 
subtle flame of the telegraph gives us here to-day the words which they spoke, it 
may be but yesterday, in a distant part of Europe. The mighty, exhaustless 
resources of the printing-press are at their command, so that their voices go 
forth to the ends of the earth. The sunlight paints for us their outward form 
and features, so that we become as familiar with their bodily as with their spiri- 
tual configuration; and when we meet them in the flesh, we meet them as old 
familiar friends, who have often made our firesides glad with laughter and with 
song ; who have opened the page of science before us, and informed our intellects ; 
who have brought to us the treasures of art, to increase our comforts and to 
adorn our existence. And so, my dear brothers, with all the affectionate feeling 
of old friendship, we welcome amongst us to-night our worthy old brother from 
Nova Scotia—one who is deservedly free of the guild of clockmaking ; who 
understands the human machine a tall chalk beyond most of us from the old 
country ; knows every wheel and pivot and spring and escapement, and will 
wind you up in no time, and set you going before you know what he’s about. 
Fill, then, your glasses, brothers. Here is the health of—Sam Suicx. Hip! 
hip! hurrah! One cheer more—hurrah ! !” 

«« The health of the Clockmaker” was drunk with allthe honors. A fine, burly, 
honest-looking fellow rose up toreply. "T'was a figure and face that at first sight 
did not very particularly impress you ; nevertheless you were sure to look again 
at it, and then you began to discover that no common person was before you. 
The head was a fine one—a ruddy, joyous face, a florid cheek, a broad, thought- 
furrowed forehead ; keen, greyish-blue eyes, full of light, with an indescribable 
sparkle and a gathering about the angles that indicated humour, intellect, and 
great sagacity. The nose and mouth were large and well-defined, and the 
latter organ moved in sympathetic unison with the twinkling of the eye, while 
the whole contour of the face was bold, honest, and manly. But I need not 
more particularly describe the personel of one with whose appearance every one 
is familiar, and whose bust, modelled by the inimitable hand of Jones, now 
occupies a place on the dais of our Great National Exhibition, amongst many 
other worthy brothers of science and literature. 

“‘ Brothers,” said he, ‘‘ I know enough of the world not to feel that there is 
more of ‘human natur’ than of ‘ soft sawder’ in the kind things that have been 
just said of me, and the warm response which you have all given to the toast of 
the chair. Of all my sins, there is none I so lament as the fabrication of that 
same word, ‘soft sawder ;’ for somehow, when I would give expression to the 
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simple feelings of my heart, I have the word thrown in my face. When a man 
goes roving through the world in the pursuit of his lawful calling, be it clock- 
muking or book-making, ’tis a pleasant thing to find, wherever he goes, kind 
faces, honest hearts, and gay company. I don’t suppose any of you here wants 
a clock, though, if you should, I'll undertake to supply you with the genuine 
article, with a clean face, a sound beat, and a movement as smooth as if it went 
by electricity. But of this you may be sure, that if I should ever make a call 
in these parts again, I'll look in upon you to see how time goes. That I will, by 
jingo !” 

A hearty laugh and a merry cheer greeted Judge Haliburton as he sat down, 
and some time elapsed before we were all tolerably composed for further “ busi- 
ness.” But our worthy President knew too well how *‘ to drive his team” to 
permit them to stand still ; so he whipped us up cheerily— 

«* A song !—who'll give us a song at the other end of the table? Pyg, 
song !—you’ve a whole budget of them.” 

‘*So I have,” said Pygmalion, ‘ but unfortunately I cracked my voice sing- 
ing at the opening of the Exhibition. I’ve only one note left, and that’s a very 
unmanageable one.” 

** Come, the Clockmaker will mend it with ‘ Soft Sawder.’ ” 

««*Tisn’t in human natur’ to do that,” replied Pyg ; ¢* but I'll give the Judge 
a real true sketch of an Irish dialogue, which I had the good fortune to over- 
hear sometime ago, as I think it is rather characteristic of our people— 

«*A gentleman of your knowledge of the world can’t be ignorant that the Irish 
are the most humorous people in the world. "Tis indigenous in the soil, sir. 
Even an English settler, after the third generation, especially if he marries into 
an Irish family, is sure to become, as they say, ‘racy of the soil,’ and get a taste 
for fun; but the poor people, who are the pure old Irish Celts, are the real 
jokers; nothing ean knock the fun out of them. Neither legislation, nor ci- 
vilisation, nor toleration, nor education, nor starvation, nor botheration— 
though, God knows, they have been bothered enough ever since Pope Adrian 
made them a present to King Henry—can take the drollery out of a real tho- 
roughbred poor devil of an Irishman. Before I was a little boy, the shoe-blacks 
of Dublin were the great depositories of wit and humour—that was ¢ Ireland 
Sixty Years Since,’ as brother Cambrensis there can tell you—but they disap- 
peared with the gentry, about the time of the Union, shoes becoming rather a 
scarce commodity. Then the boys of the upper gallery in the theatre, ‘the gods’ 
as they called them, took up whatever fun the shoe-blacks left; but ‘ the gods ’ 
are gone to the devil like their betters. Operas, and musical societies, and the 
Rotundo Gardens, and the Coburg Gardens, and Portobello Gardens, destroyed 
the theatre, and gave ‘ the gods’ a false taste for terrestrial amusements. Well, 
at last, all the fun and drollery passed to the carmen, a very decent, pleasant set 
of boys, and they'd be decenter and pleasanter if they weren’t persecuted by the 
magistrates of the head-police office—as Brother Rhadamanthus opposite me 
knows right well. They're full of fun, sir, especially at this present time, when 
all the world are thronging to the Great Exhibition ; and you couldn’t pass half. 
an-hour better, or lay out sixpence more economically, than in a set-down from 
the top of Clanbrassil-street to the canal bridge at the end of Summer-hill—you 
sitting on one side of an outside jaunting-car, and one of those light-hearted crea- 
tures, fluttering in rags, on the other, slinging carelessly along, and cracking 
jokes upon every one and everything he sees. 

‘* Well, sir, you must know that about three years ago there was a new court 
of justice established by the Legislature, called the ‘Incumbered Estates Court,’ 
for the purpose of auctioning off the estates of broken-down gentry with bad 
titles. "I'was a great day for Ireland. They took a big house away off in Henri- 
etta-street, as the most convenient situation for business, being about a mile or so 
from the Four Courts, and the same distance from College-green. Business poured 
in upon them; nothing was to be seen but cars driving from all parts of the town 
up to Henrietta-street, with attorneys, and clients, and land-jobbers, and some 
half-dozen lawyers who had, as they say, the ear of the court, and made their 
fortunes. It happened that one day last year I had a little business up there 
myself, having a power of attorney, from a friend of mine in Connemara, to draw 
44 10s, 2d., the balance that was coming to him after the sale of his estate, 
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While I was waiting at the outer door till the time for getting the money, I 
overheard the following conversation between two carmen, each of whom was 
lounging at nearly full length along his vehicle. One of them had just kindled 
his pipe with asmall piece of lighted turf, which he held upon a bit of stick, 
when his neighbour addressed him— 

««« Jemmy Nowlan!—do you hear, Jemmy ?’ 

«© * Well, Billy Cassidy, what’s wrong with ye, avick ?’ 

«¢¢ When ye’re done wid dat sod o’ turf, hand it over hether, till I light my 
pipe, av you please.’ 

‘¢¢ Sod o’ turf!’ said Jemmy Nowlan —‘ sod o’ turf, indeed! What de blazes 
do ye call it a sod o’ turf for ?’ 

«*¢ And what de blazes else is it but a sod o’ turf?’ 

*¢¢ Sod o’ turf !—sod o’ turf,’ continued Jemmy. ‘Oh, murdher! do ye hear 
him! Arrah, man, ’tis just a county Galway estate I bought awhile ago from 
de Baron widin (pointing with his finger to the Court). Things were going 
dog chape, so I thought I'd invest my capital. I’m a landed properrioter now, 
Billy, and must attend to the duties of my station, you know. So I’m just 
burning my estate now, and I'll lay it down after.. Howsomever, av ye’re dis- 
posed to become atinant, I’ve no objection in life to thrate wid ye. Send in 
your proposial, my good man, and I’ll see if we can deal wid one another.’ ” 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate idea of the effect of this dia- 
logue, as told by Pygmalion. ‘They only who have had the good fortune to hear 
him tell a story, can imagine the changes of intonation, as rapid as they were 
complete, in which he personified the two speakers — the dramatic power of em- 
phasis, and action, and air—the thorough identification of himself with the cha- 
racters he represented, which constitute him one of the greatest ‘‘ raconteurs ” 
to be met with. Ineed hardly say that on the present occasion his sketch of the 
Trish character was intentionally over-coloured, to be the more picquant for the 
Clockmaker; the lights heightened, the shades deepened, and every feature 
slightly and skilfully distorted, to look bizarre and striking. Every one felt this, 
and yet no one could find it in his heart to quarrel with the talent that produced 
caricatures so life-like. Whether any moral or meaning, grave, or sorrowful, or 
satirical, lurked beneath the pleasantry of his recital, I know not. None of us 
stopped to consider at the time ; and should any one venture now to ask Pygma- 
lion ‘de quo fabula narretur,” he would probably receive an answer about as 
satisfactory as that which the witty Dean Swift gave to Sergeant Bettesworth. 

‘*I believe I am now entitled to a call,” said Pygmalion, after he had taken 
breath. 

‘«* Undoubtedly—make your call, Pyg,” said Wilddrake. 

*‘ I knock down Brother Pallet for a song.” 

«© W? a’ my heart,” said the man addressed, in an accent that still savoured 
a little of North Britain. 

I looked at him, as he threw back his head, and smacked his lips. What a 
jolly head it was— globular, and partially bald; glittering grey eyes, round 
which he pursed and puckered his eyelids, as he gazed keenly at you; while his 
hearty laugh, and the humorous manner in which he chucked his head from 
time to time, told that he was up to all sorts of fun. Yet have I seen him in 
his studio, pensive, and silent, and hard-working, labouring at the ill-requited 
toil. Alas! such is, with a few exceptions, artist life in Ireland. May better 
days be in store for the artist and the land, 

‘* Wi’ a’ my heart — I'll give you an artist's song, which I got from a young 
poet, lately. Ahem !”— 


ARTIST’S SONG. 
VIVE LA BOHEME. 


I. 
Ours is an Arab life, they say— 
Sweet fancy friends, ’tis truth they tell ; 
Yet, somehow, can we find each day 
A peaceful palm and quiet well ; 
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Our wants are few, where beauties shine, 
And beauties shine o’er earth and sky— 
Let fate give others gold and wine, 
But leave us Art and Liberty ! 
We'll speed each sorrow 
‘Toward the morrow, 
olden clouds have birth, 
While like the swallow, 


Still we follow 


Summer and Freedom round the earth ! 


It. 


Yes, we but laugh at custom’s form, 
For Art seeks truth in everything, 
And birds that live through sun and storm, 
Would lose when caged both voice and wing : 
The bird that lives uncaged, unsought— 
Our neighbour in the ivy tree— 
And sings his song each morn, is not 
More careless of the world than we : 


We may grow rich, 
And win our niche, 


And change our views, and change our mirth ; 


Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 


Fancy and Freedom round the earth. 


Ill. 


Our mansions they are baseless yet, 
The sunny fields our only pew, 
A faithful dog our household pet, 
Our public but a friend or two; 
Yet poverty has many modes 
Of doubling such sweet charms as come ; 
We've rambles o’er the pleasant roads, 
We’ve moonlight songs returning home ; 
Should we grow great, 


In carriage state 


We yet may roll in gouty worth : 


Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 


Summer and Sunshine round the earth. 


Iv. 


Within the little chamber there 
How many an hour we've won from fate |— 
Oh! glorious refuge, twelve feet square, 
From all the mockeries of the great. 
Here rise our pictures, like the dream 
That soothes the poor man all the night ; 
Our systems, wonderful as steam— 
Our strains, unknown as exquisite : 


Some day divine 


Abroad they'll shine: 
Till then we live in Fortune’s dearth, 
And, like the swallow, 


Follow, follow 


Summer and Fortune round the earth. 
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Vv. 


Here oft our chorus’d voices roll, 
’Tis beer alone inspires our folk ; 
Here theories of star and soul 
Grow clear amid tobacco smoke. 
No watch have we, but high above 
Can hear the great bell all the night ; 
No pious dogmas, but we love 
The church spires in the evening light : 
Our wit abounds, 
Each voice resounds, 
We yet may win a calmer hearth ; 
Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Beauty and Sunshine round the earth. 


VI. 


Yet have we something dearer, friends, 
Than hearts that pulsate fearlessly — 
Something diviner asian sends, 
Like stars that light a lonely sea: 
Oh! we have love for all who’ve flown, 
Oh! we have angels in the air, 
Beloved souls that, all unknown, 
Still follow us from year to year : 
In mute despairs, 
In silent prayers, 
We think on all who blessed our hearth, 
And deem they follow, 
Like the poor swallow, 
All that they love around the earth. 


vit. 
Then let us live in such delight 
As heart and soul can give alone, 
And with wild Fancy’s charms to-night 
Revel while time is yet our own ; 
While yon rich autumn cloud unrolls, 
And fills with gold the casement nigh ; 
While the great stars, like poet souls, 
Look in on Art and Liberty. 
Where nature beams 
We'll weave our dreams, 
Where folly struts we'll have our mirth, 
And like the swallow, 
Follow, still follow 
Freedom and Light around the earth. 


« Pallet,” said Jack Bishop, “that’s a very good song, though somewhat 
over lengthy for singing. Besides, it smells too much of beer and tobacco smoke. 
I protest your very words breathe the fragrance of cigars.” 

In truth, there was at this moment a palpable odour of the weed, and 
Bishop’s keen eye soon discovered the cause. 

«A fine, Hochmystiker, a fine!” he exclaimed; ‘‘there’s the Clockmaker 
puffing like Vesuvius.” 

«‘ Brother Slick,” said Wilddrake, looking at his watch, ‘‘ you have com- 
menced your suffumigation just five minutes before the lawful time for ignition. 
Put out your light—lower your cigar—” 

«‘ Cigar ?” said the judge, ‘who says this is a cigar ?” taking from his mouth 
what certainly looked wonderfully like one. 

‘I do,” said Bishop, “real Havannah. I'll swear to the smell.” 
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“Will you?” said Slick, composedly. «Ay, I suppose you’d know the 
taste, too ?” 

‘*Well, I guess I would—pretty considerably certain,” retorted Bishop. 

««Come,” said Slick, cutting off the portion that had been in his mouth, and 
sending the rest down the table, ‘‘ I'll expose your ignorance. If you persist 
in calling that tobacco after trying it, i'm a Newfoundland codfish, that’s 
all.” 

Bishop’s vanity was piqued, so he took the article, and applying it to his 
mouth, sent forth a long stream of thin smoke from his lips. 

** A genuine Havannah cigar, upon my reputation,” he exclaimed. ‘* Fine 
the judge.” 

«« Ay, to be sure it is. Who said it wasn’t?” 

** Why, you did,” 

“Not I, faith. So fine Bishop for smoking, I claim exemption, as the 
rule was not propounded to me till after the act. I didn’t take a puff from the 
moment I was advertised of my offence.” 

The laugh was now turned against Bishop, who, for the first time in his life, 
looked as if he was sold, 

*« Jonathan,” said Wilddrake, ‘*I hear you were caught prowling about the 
Great Exhibition the other night, and taken up by the police, Is that so?” 

‘Not exactly; but I'll give an account of myself, if it's your pleasure.” 

‘¢ By all means.” 

««It was my good fortune, through the kindness of the Committee of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition, to gain admittance to the building in the night. One can 
scarce imagine the marvellous and most impressive contrast which the scene 
resented to that which but a few hours before I had witnessed on the same spot. 

assing from beneath the brilliantly-illuminated portico without, one suddenly 
stands in a spectral twilight, dreamy, shadowy, solemn, and still. For a moment 
the master-feeling is awe. Then you breathe more freely, and look around you. 
There is the great nave, with the taper pillars shooting up, as it were, skyward— 
for the summit of the arched roof is lost in shadow—so that you can almost fancy 
the dark glimmer of the glass is the deep blue of a moonless sky. The rows of 
gas-lights along the galleries and the aisles, emit an amount of light just sufli- 
cient to give softness and beauty to every object, while the eye wanders through the 
solitary passages, far, far away on every side ; and the innumerable arches are mul- 
tiplied indefinitely by the shadows which throng, and intersect, and interlace in 
every direction. What a silent, slumberous scene! as if Labour, and Art, and 
Science, and Poesy had ceused, for a season, their ministrations for mankind, and 
now slept even in the place where they had held their glorious congress. Now 
and then, when the sense of silence became almost painful, the tread of some 
vigilant policeman, or the subdued tones of speakers, relieved the heart. I 
passed up the Central Hall, pausing, at many a beautiful object—marble, or 
bronze, or plaster model—till at length I stopped before one of the loveliest 
creations of the sculptor’s genius—the ‘Eve’ of M‘Dowell. There she stood, 
no longer in the glare of the day, but draped in the soft light that wrapped her 
around as in a garment of gauze; and I thought that the Eve of to-night was 
to the Eve of the morning, even as our sweet mother, after her fall, was to the 
godlike, glorious being, ere serpent-tempted and sinning—the strong illumination 
of God’s favour, that made her shine like the morning star, withdrawn, and a sad- 
dening, subdued, sin-clouded light, glimmering through the darkness, lent to guide 
her on her difficult way. The lovely face looked now pensive and troublous, and 
the shadow of the woman fell right athwart the snake—and lo! he too was changed, 
and his brightness was gone. T felt the moral, and turned away with asigh. Sud- 
denly some one turned round the great dioptric light, till a flood of rays traversed 
the hall obliquely, and rested on a colossal figure nearly opposite to that which I had 
been contemplating. The light played upon the broad manly forehead of Darcan, 
and my musings lost all their sadness, for I felt how God has turned the curse 
into a blessing—how Labour, the child of sin, is the parent of Civilization. There 
was something highly suggestive in the calm serenity of repose that spread over 
that stalwart, stable figure. One would almost fancy that he, at whose generous 
bidding this fair structure had arisen, had sought the quiet hour of night, when 
the world had retired, to contemplate with unobtrusive modesty the wonders 
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around — the good, and precious, and lovely things which a true and a noble 
patriotism has drawn thus together. Then I strayed into the dais, and thought, 
as I looked on the ghost-like busts beneath the organ-gallery, of the mighty 
dead — the great sons which our own land has given to fame — warriors, and 
statesmen, and orators; poets, and sculptors, and painters! As I so mused, a 
clang—deep, sudden, and sonorous — struck upon my ear! Again and again 
the sound was repeated, till the tenth time, and then the last stroke of the clock- 
bell floated away, away through nave, and aisle, and distant darkling cloister, 
till at last it died, and was swallowed up in silence. Then chimed out 
from the gallery the sweet, tinkling, lute-like tones of a pendule, as if laughing 
at the passing hour; and after that, a sharp-tongued clock took up the tale 
of old Time ; and then a sweet, mellow gong, with wailing vibrations, seemed 
to mourn over the flight of life; and then all was silence once more. I 
had now time to look at a thousand things as yet unnoted. The jewellery 
glittered in their glass cases; the figures on the tapestry looked ‘as if 
they were rounded and starting out; and as I peered down the dimly- 
lighted Fine- Arts Hall, it seemed as if a thousand strange mysterious 
forms of life were congregated within. The agony of martyrs— the rap- 
ture of saints— the penitence of beautiful sinners— the passion, the repose, 
the sorrow, the gaiety, the phrenzy, the folly of humanity—all were there, sha- 
dowed forth mistily—eloquent preachers in the silence of night. There, too, was 
the form of St. Cecilia, with her divine face upturned, in the rapture of heavenly 
enthusiasm, and her fingers touching the responsive keys. As I gazed, the 
fingers seemed to move, and I started, with a sensation of awe, asa volume of rich 
sound came rolling, and swelling on, on, till it filled the whole building with 
sound, as one sees a dark chamber filled with daylight, when the closed shutters 
are thrown open. Then the sounds shaped themselves into a solemn melody—a 
psalm, meet, indeed, for such a place, and such atime. At length the mellow 
notes soared up, flutteringly, as birds flutter upon the wing, fainter and fainter, 
farther and farther, till at last they seemed to have passed up into heaven! When 
I recovered from my surprise, I found that Dr. Stewart had been waking up the 
great organ. No wonder that I had, in my fancy, attributed to St. Cecilia the 
strains that his fingers had evoked.” 

“‘ Now, then,” said the President, when I had concluded, “one song more. 
Who'll give it to us ?” 

“ That will I,” said Heinrich, going to the pianoforte. 

‘‘ Here's a new song of Jonathan's for this occasion, Join in the chorus :”— 


SONG. 


I. 


Look at the skies, boys, 
Look at the skies— 
See the stars how they twinkle and shine. 
What eyes beam so brightly 
As those that gleam nightly 
Through heaven’s own pure hyaline ? 
Hyaline— 
Through heaven’s own pure hyaline. 


It. 


But when clouds rise, boys, 

But when clouds rise, 
No more from the skies the stars shine. 

When heaven looks darkling, 

We'll find lights as sparkling 
In star-beads that glow upon wine, 

Upon wine— 

In star-beads that glow upon wine. 
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Tit. 


Hark, when at eve, boys, 
Hark, when at eve, 
The thrush sings the myrtles among. 
What strains that are human 
From soft lips of woman 
Can charm like the sweet throstle’s song ? 
Throstle’s song— 
Can charm like the sweet throstle’s song. 


Iv. 

But when ’tis night, boys, 

But when ’tis night, 
No music of birds floats along— 

When Heaven is mute, boys, 

With voice and with lute, boys, 
We'll wake up the earth with our song, 

With our song— 

We'll wake up the earth with our song. 


v. 

Bring, then, bright wine, boys, 

Bring the bright wine— 
Let’s quaff, till the morning-star shine ; 

All night, through the dark, boys, 

Till sings the first lark, boys, 
Keep our vigil, with song and with wine, 

And with wine— 

Keep our vigil, with song and with wine. 


vi. 

But when ’tis dawn,*boys, 

But when ’tis dawn, 
And worldlings the waking earth throng, 

Like spirits of night, boys, 

We'll vanish at light, boys— 
Away with the wine-cup and song! 

Cup and song— 

Away with the wine-cup and song! 


By the time that Heinrich’s song was ended, the lights were burning low in their 
sockets ; the wine was growing lower still in the flasks, which, notwithstanding 
the lightness of their burthen, performed their circuit much more slowly than at 
an earlier part of the evening; the sands of Time, too, were running low in the 
diurnal glass, or, to speak less metaphorically, it was now considerably past ten 
o'clock. Seeing this, the Hochmystiker filled his glass, stood up, and gave the 
parting toast—* To our next merry meeting.” I stept across to the window, 
that reached the ground, drew back the curtains, opened the shutters, and 
threw up the sash. A mass of soft, pearly light streamed in upon us; the fresh, 
cool air flowed around, dissipating the warm odour of the apartment, and mak- 
ing the candles flare and flicker, as though they trembled in the presence of the 
pure light from heaven, and struggled to flutter away, and expire. The sky 
was lustrous with stars, and cloudless in its blue depths, and everything told of 
the repose that was fast settling down on the world, save the sharp, distant bark- 
ings of a watchful dog, that, as it were, intensified the silence. We went forth 
into the lovely night—Mysrics truly, for we associated with the mysticism of na- 
ture—the mystery of beauty, and holiness, and love. 





